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Dreface. 

The issue of this Work follows on several years of laborious 
historical research. There is advantage in having the results of 
previous study in such excellent Books as Carr’s Héstory of 
Coldingham and King-Hunter’s Hestory of Coldingham Priory, 
but I have had access to sources of information which renders 
this History of Coldingham Parish and Priory much more 
exhaustive. The publication of the Appendixes to the Reports 
prepared by the fistorical Manuscripts’ Commissioners gives 
abundant fresh material with which to build up an accurate 
account of the families who have held territorial sway for many 
generations. The Kirk-Session Records, here quoted for the 
first time, create and sustain a local interest in by-gone customs, 
modes of procedure, educational affairs, the provision made for 
the poor, &c. And, perhaps most of all, my own affection for 
Coldingham, where I have frequently spent the long vacation, 
has enabled me to know the people, to appreciate their warm- 
hearted welcome always so readily accorded, and to have a more 
abiding pleasure in the production of this Book. 

The Village of Coldingham is, in many respects, an_ ideal 
holiday resort. It is less than a mile from the sea; the air is 
exhilarating ; the roads in the district, though somewhat hilly, 
have a hard and even surface; the distance from the railway- 
station is met with a good service of carriages; and the old- 
fashioned appearance of many of the dwelling-houses gives a 
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happy restfulness to those who seek seclusion from the work 
and worry of industrial life. There is, however, a lack of ac- 
commodation for those who like to be “at home” on_ holiday, 
and a little enterprise on the part of the villagers would add 
to the attractiveness of a delightfully bracing district. |The 
Village has, generally, during the winter months, a series of 
lectures and other literary and musical entertainments which are 
of a very high standard, and exceedingly well-attended, giving 
testimony to the intelligence and refinement of the people. 
There is considerable interest taken in the initiation of the 
Territorial Army, which lately took the place of the Volunteers, 
and recruits have been ready to join the movement. The Golf 
Course is not patronised as it ought to be, either by the inhabit- 
ants of the Village or by the Summer Visitors, but there are 
great possibilities open to an energetic Club. St Abb’s is always 
crowded from July to September, and during these months one 
can hardly realize that, in a wintry storm, the winds so roar and 
rage that there is often damage, and sometimes serious loss. The 
wreck of ss. Alfred Erslander on 17th October, 1907, when all 
on board went down within a few yards of the rocky shore, has 
led to the erection of a Life-boat Station at St Abb’s, with all 
modern life-saving apparatus, by the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution. 

I trust it will not be considered invidious to name Dr (LN, 
McDougall, ‘the beloved physician,” as the type of what is best 
in the village community. In his well-earned leisure, he does 
not cease to interest himself in everything which promotes the 


welfare of the people, and quite recently he erected a handsome 


pipe-organ in the United Free Church. He is Convener of the 
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Annual Meetings of the feuars who have right to the Common 
rents—amounting to about ten pounds yearly—which are charged 
at the rate of five shillings per acre to those holding land in 
the vicinity. 

The arrangement or plan of the Work has caused me to give 
precedence of treatment to the general history of the parish and 
district, and to describe the Village, with its later Church and 
-present day institutions, before entering upon the main part of 
my subject—for there can be no doubt that Coldingham Priory 
gives an importance, and even a_ national glory, to the sweet 
little village which nestles so snugly beside it. It appears to me 
that historical information, like all sound teaching, should pro- 
ceed from the general to the particular, from what is known to 
what is not known, and it is mainly on this account that I have 
first given some topographical notes by way of introduction to 
the central figure in a widely-extended group. 

Bearing out these remarks, I found that no study of Cold- 
ingham Priory could be considered satisfactory without giving 
heed to the history and architecture of Durham Cathedral, which 
is, in both senses, the mother-church. My obligations are due 
to the Dean and Chapter who afforded me the privilege of ex- 
amining the Original Charters which tell so much, and yet too 
little, of the ‘cell” which Royalty, nobility, and clergy so greatly 
honoured and so generously endowed, and which—to use the 
words of a recent writer—‘‘ was the richest jewel in the Crown of 
Durham.” When one remembers that Bishops Carileph (1081-95), 
Flambard (1099-1128), and Pudsey (1153-95) designed the building 
of Durham Cathedral and carried out the work with so great 
expedition that at the close of the twelfth century it stood stately 
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and fair, it does not seem too much to suggest that Coldingham 
Priory is a reproduction in miniature. As the Records are almost 
wholly silent regarding the raising of its walls, and the adorn- 
ment of the Priory, imagination is wafted to the shrine of St 
Cuthbert, and revelation is made that the one building without 
the other is not perfect, Even the establishment of Christianity 
on the coast of Coldinghamshire—by Columba, Ebba, or the 
“patron” saint—can only be understood by pilgrimage to the 
archives of Durham, where it is recorded that there were dis- 
orders in the monastery of Coldingham, in which resided both 
monks and nuns, whom St Cuthbert separated ‘for all future 
time”—-ffzst. Eccl, Dunelm: Symeon, I].s-p. 7% It is certam 
that no History of Coldingham could be written without con- 
stant reference to what is, beyond question, the finest Norman 
Church in Christendom. 

In stating above that the close relationship between Durham 
Cathedral and Coldingham Priory justifies the opinion that the 
latter was possessed by the monks of the former, it should be 
added that there is insufficient evidence to support the state- 
ments that—in 1378, Coldingham Priory, held by Durham, was 
annexed to the Abbey of Dunfermline by King Robert II., who 
appointed ‘a colony of monks to take possession of the Priory, 
which was accordingly done”; in 1487, it was withdrawn from 
Dunfermline, and bestowed by James III. on Chapel-Royal, 
Stirling; and in 1509, it was again annexed “ inalienably ” [to 
Dunfermline} by Pope Julius II., under the jurisdiction of which 
it continued till 1560, It may, however, be admitted that while 
those Records which have been preserved seem to indicate that 
the Royal Mandates were set aside, and that Durham Cathedral 
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continued to be the mother-church up to the dawn of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, yet the ecclesiastical bonds were gradually 
loosening, and by reason of the encroachment of secular sway 
and the divided authority of the Church itself, the jurisdiction 
became equivocal. It is quite possibile to hold that when, on 
10th August, 1512, three parts of one “carrucate” of land near 
the village of Coldingham, called the “ bichil,” were confirmed to 
Christian Lumsden, spouse of Alexander Ellem, by Alexander, 
Archbishop of St Andrews, “Superior Prior of the Priory of 
Coldingham,” he was only exercising his right as Commendator 
of Coldingham— Annals of Dunfermline: Henderson. pp. 140, 
167, 185. From the middle of the fifteenth century, when John 
Washington, Prior of Durham, “had rooms” at Coldingham— 
Surtees Soc. Public. (II. 1902) p. 213—the history of the Priory 
is to be found in Scottish Records, but there is very little to 
be gleaned, and one must often look at the broken walls of 
ecclesiasticism through the mist of Border warfare. 

I had hoped, at one time, that examination of the AZSS. pre- 
served in Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, would cast some light upon 
the Lands and Heritages of the Priory, but the only Papers of value 
which have come under my observation are the Macfarlan MSS. 
—Charte Prioratus de Coldingham. Impensis Walter Macrarlan, 
de eodem Transcripie. Anno 1744. Among other relevant matter 
there is an “Old Rental of the Abbacy of Coldingham.” It is of 
somewhat uncertain date, though it is probably that referred to by 
a former writer as belonging to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but it ‘seems to have been made up when Alexander 
Home, father to Sir George Home, was Laird of Manderston, 


and when Mathew Stephen was alive (1561).” In the same 
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Library may be found Copies of Papers in a Process before the 
Pope’s delegates respecting the Priory of Coldingham, between 
the Prior and Convent of Durham and John and Patrick Home 
(1466), the results of which are sufficiently stated at pp, 112-4 
of this Work. The Chronitca de Mazlros is disappointing. There 
are few references to Coldingham (pp. 84, 122, 132), though it 
may be noted that the incident referred to at p. 118 of this 
Work—-the death of William, Prior of Durham, which took place 
at Coldingham, on 14th May, 1218—is made to follow on the 
mission of the Prior and Walter of Wisebech, the Archdeacon of 
the East Riding, who were ‘sent to absolve the Church of Scot- 
land, its priests and people.” 

In matters local and topographical, I have found the Zyraus- 
actions of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club highly informative, 
and it may be observed that the first Meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at Grantshouse, then known as_ Bankhouse, in 
1831. The contributions to the Zvransactions from the tireless 
pen of Dr James Hardy, and other learned writers, have been 
acknowledged in the text. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in writing the 
Chapter on “Houses and Lands.” I am deeply indebted to 
those who kindly allowed me to read Titles, Inventories of 
Writs, &c. To those who gave me notes specially prepared for 
this Work, I offer my best thanks. I have used the material 
at my disposal—and I have made liberal Extracts from the 
Sasine - Registers, &e.—so as to present to the interested reader 
the ‘date and manner -of the transference of ownership, and this 
has enabled me,-in some cases, to trace the genealogies of 
several of the oldest families in Coldinghamshire, I have stated 
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the facts in various forms of set purpose, and I have had no 
intention of reviewing private transactions. I have merely noted 
matters of public concern, and such as are of value from a 
historical point of view. Prior to 1855, there were no Valuation 
Rolls properly so called, and the Cess Rolls have not been 
generally preserved. 

It was only to be expected that a district of Scotland so in- 
timately connected with the social, political, and ecclesiastical 
development of the nation should have left its impress on 
general literature. In She Eve of Si Foku, there is frequent 
reference to ‘Sir Richard of Coldinghame,” but the Ballad is too 
highly imaginative to admit of identification. Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders have, undoubtedly, received their inspiration from the 
stirring incidents which frequently took place along the rugged 
coast, or from the quiet pastoral feeling which lingers in the 
hearts of simple peasant folks, but there has been no plot or 
story connected with the district which has given to its setting 
the presage of immortality. Mrs Eliza Logan, daughter of 
Colonel Manson (04. 1861), wrote St Fohknston, or Fohn, Earl 
of Gowrie (1823), and also Restalrig and the Forfeiture (1829). 
The earlier Work of Mrs Logan was popular, but the latter 


” 


has been spoken of as ‘a bad, dull novel” by a recent writer, 
who further suggests that Sir Walter Scott had, at one time, in 
his mind the purpose of writing a novel based upon the strange, 
inexplicable story of the Gowrie Conspiracy. The suggestion 
arises from the fact that Scott wrote to the authoress of the 
above two novels that “a friend of mine long since made some 
progress in a fiction on the same subject, but the friend will 


allow you full time to try your lot with the reading public.” — David 
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Pae was a well-known journalist who wrote The Heir of Douglas, 
which yave great offence to the good folks of Coldingham. Dr 
George Henderson, Chirnside, the author of Popular Rhymes, 
&c,, “gathered together an enormous accumulation of rare and 
curious facts relating to Berwickshire and its people.” His name, 
along with those of a few minor poets who resided in the dis- 
trict, has a place of honour in Crockett’s Minstrelsy of the Merse. 

From Mr Hall Caine’s Memotr of Wilham Edwards Tire- 
buck (1854-1900) we learn that this gifted writer lived for a 
time in Coldingham “without much means or great prospects, 
but with earnest purpose, high hope, and a good conscience.” 
It is related that Count Tolstoy considered certain passages in 
one of his Books—Miss Grace of All Souls—the best examples 
of English fiction.” His other works are:—Satnt Margaret ; 
Sweetheart Gwen; The Ltttle Widow; Tales from the Welsh 
flills; Meg of the Scarlet Foot; The White Woman: and a 
posthumous Work —‘7wixt God and Mammon — written at 
Coldingham. 

[ have carefully refrained from passing eulogium on any 
person or Work that may appear to deserve contemporary 
appreciation, but I cannot omit from this Preface the name of 
Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson, now residing at Bonardub, Cold- 
ingham. Miss Simpson is the daughter of the eminent physician, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart., “to whose genius and benevolence 
the world owes the blessings derived from the use of chloroform,” 
and whose Biography she wrote for the Famous Scots Series. 
Her contributions to current literature are well-known. She 


writes with a graceful pen, and the charm of her personality is 
reflected in her Work. 
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I do not know in what terms to acknowledge my deep and 
sincere gratitude to all who have aided me in the issue of this 
History of Coldingham Parish and Priory. Among many, I 
must mention first Mr Charles S. Romanes, C.A., Edinburgh, who 
has not only given me for insertion many invaluable original 
MSS., but who has also prepared genealogical and other notes 
for my Chapter on ‘ Houses and Lands.” I should state speci- 
fically that the history of the Ellems and the Lumsdens is almost 
wholly from his pen. At the same time he has laid me under 
deep obligation by his personal interest and favour. I have had 
full access to his comprehensive Library. I have had perusal 
of Writs, Charters, and other historical documents at his hands, 
and I have found his helpfulness indispensable. 

In the reading of proof, I have been assisted above all by 
the minister of the parish, the Rev. H. M. Lamont, B.D., who has 
always been ready to obtain information for me on various points, 
and in the details of the Work he has rendered excellent service. 
Messrs E, J. Wilson, The School-House, Abbey St. Bathans, and 
ioe. F. Bell, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S,, made the work of revision com- 
paratively light, while to the last-named gentleman, a close and 
valued friend of many years, I owe the ‘addition of the Chapter 
on “Agriculture,” a subject upon which he is more than usually 
competent to write. He has already appeared as an author, and 
his success gives promise of further literary labours. I should 
also like to record my indebtedness to Miss Wood, Woodburn, 
Galashiels. She kindly allowed me to read the copious A/7SS. 
of the late Mrs Wood, who knew and loved Coldingham so 
well. In my frequent visits to the Priory, Mr Alexander Fairlie, 


the late Church Officer, was obliging; and Mr Peter Buglass 
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was of much assistance in the identification of obsolete place 
names. 

It will be observed that I quote largely from Records which 
are to be found only in the Register House, Edinburgh. The 
Curator always extended his courtesy to me, and readily gave 
me access to the Registers of Sasines, Gc., while my friend, 
the late Mr William Sharpe, made searching easy. 1 am further 
indebted to Mr Henry Paton, M.A., for several translations; to 
Mr Thomas Wilson, Solicitor, for careful and discriminating copy; 
‘and to Mr Robert Renwick, Depute Town-Clerk, Glasgow, for 
guidance and suggestion in the Zvanscription of Old Charters. 
Mr John Ferguson, Writer, Duns, has kindly allowed me to 
insert two Original Charters in his possession, and these appear 
here for the first time. Among others who have shewn_ special 
interest in my study of Coldingham Parish and Priory, I ought 
‘to mention the names of—the late Mr James Edington, Lumsden, 
who frequently aided my research by his knowledge of roads and 
buildings which have now almost wholly disappeared; Major 
Logan-Home of Broomhouse, whose communications on Fast Castle 
and its owners have rendered much of what I have written on 
this part of my subject of permanent historical value; and Mr 
Wm. M. Sandison, Hawthornhill, Helensburgh, who presented 
me with Maps and various ‘“ Illustrations,” which have rendered 
the Work more complete than I had presumed to hope when 
I commenced to write. 

Almost the whole of the pictures in the text have been 
reproduced from photographs specially taken. Coats-of-Arms— 
verified by Mr W. R. Macdonald, F.F.A.—are the accomplished 
gratuitous work of Mr A. Maxwell; a few pen and-ink sketches 
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have been prepared by Mr Joseph Bell; the coloured plates of 
“Moose Ha’, Burnside,” ‘Busy Morning at St Abb’s,” and “ Off 
Coldingham ” were presented by the artist, Mr James Gilmour ; 
Mr C, J. Lorimer Romanes added the miniature photographs ; 
the Church Tokens are from the splendid collection of Police- 
Sergeant W. Mitchell, Coldstream, who was at one time stationed 
at Coldingham, where he found the ‘ancient chessman” pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries’ Museum in 1894; the Plan 
of Coldingham Common was copied by Mr James Huck; and 
some use has been made of the Illustrations which are to be 
found in the Works referred to in the opening paragraph of 
this Preface, while a few have been obtained from blocks kindly 
supplied by the Editor of The Border Magazine. 

The Publishers have produced a Book, whose quality of 
printing, binding, &c., is highly creditable. 

Many of those whose names appear in the ist of Sub- 
scribers have ordered several Copies of this History of Colding- 
ham Parish and Priory. 


GALASHIELS, 3rd December, 1908. 
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J. Coldinghamsbire. 


JOWARDS the close ot the fifth century Octo and Ebissa, son 
and nephew of Hengist the Saxon, who had subjugated Kent, 
landed on the coast of what is now known as the County of 
Berwick. It is probable that, even before this time, settlers 
of Teutonic origin had gained a temporary footing on the 
sea-board of Northumbria, as the district between the Firth of Forth and 
the Humber was afterwards called, but it was not till 547 A.D. that a king- 
dom was established by Ida, who pretended to be descended from Woden, 


BAMBURGH CASTLE 


‘the god of war. He forthwith founded the Castle of Bebbanburgh, now 
Bamburgh, where he fixed the centre of his operations. Ida may be the 
é A 
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Flamddyn of Welsh Bards, but it must be stated that there is great diver- 
gence of opinion as to who the “ Flame-bearer ”__Flamzwyn or Flamddyn— 
was. It has been suggested that he was much more probably Hussa or 
Theodric than Ida, and there has been considerable evidence brought forward 
in favour of Hussa (or Ossa, the Knifeman), who is generally spoken of as a 
great antagonist of Arthur. In any case, he appears to have been the 
progenitor of the Bernician kings by his son Eobba, who bore the terrible 
title of “The Great Burner of the Towns.” Nevertheless, Ida was the 
founder of the Kingdom of Bernicia, a district stretching from the Forth 
to the Tees, while the Kingdom of Deira extended from the River Tees to 
Humber Mouth. “The district which was popularly called Northymbraland, 
and which consisted politically of the two kingdoms of Beornice (Bernicia) 
and Dearmerice (Deira), stretched from the Firth of Forth to the River 
Humber. It is important to remember that we have here no concern with 
the medieval and modern boundary between England and Scotland, in which 
Tweed and Cheviot are the principal factors. St Cuthbert, born on the 
slopes of the Lammermoor Hills, was no Scot but an Englishman; and 
Edinburgh, which is to us the very type and symbol of Scotticism, was in 
all probability founded by an English prince. . . . . Thus, to recapitulate 
these facts in terms of modern geography, Bernicia included probably all the 
three Lothians, the counties of Berwick, Peebles, and Roxburgh, the eastern 
half of Northumberland and the County of Durham; while Deira claimed 
the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire.” At that remote time, Lothian 
(including Coldinghamshiré) was known only as an outlying district of 
Bernicia, over which Ida held nominal sway; while his jurisdiction was 
probably limited to the south-eastern sea-board, where the Norman Castle 
of Bamburgh now stands, an imposing landmark, on its isolated rock on the 
sea-Margin. 

The Celtic name of Bamburgh? was DINGUAROY—“ erst with hedge betynd, 
and thereafter with a wall.” Towards the end of the sixth century, Theo- 
dric, one of the successors of Ida, was driven out into the Island of Mercaut, 
called in English, Lindisfarne, by the British prince Urien. Ida’s grand- 
son Ethelfrith, compared by Bede to a ravening wolf and surnamed by the 
Britons Flesaurs, or the Destroyer, gave the stronghold of DINGUAROY to 


1 Cf. The History of England, Vol. I. by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., &c., &c. ~The Political 


Listory of England in twelve volumes. Edited by William Hunt, D. Litt., and Reginald 
L. Poole, M.A. 


2 New Hist. of Northumberland: Bateson. I: pp. 17-19. assim, 
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his wife Bebba, and from her the name of Bebbanburgh, or Bamburgh, is 
derived. Hence the designation of royal city par excellence, whither St Cuth- 
bert, in his prophetic anxiety as to the fate of King Egfrid, urged Queen 
Irminburga to hasten from Carlisle in 685 A.D. It was in the same year 
(zoth May) that Egfrid himself was slain in battle with the Pictish king at 
Nectan’s Mere, in Forfarshire, and was buried in Iona! From this date 
the hopes and strength of Northumbria? began to pass away. Bamburgh is 
“Ida’s Castle, huge and square,” of Early Saxon history, a 


“rugged pile 
*“Where once a monarch held his royal court.” 


The Danes made frequent inroads upon the territory of the Saxons, but 
they were eventually repulsed—the latter no doubt taking advantage of 
those British Camps which literally strewed the uplands, and which, leaving 
so widely the name of Chester (S. Ceaster), seem to have extended almost 
to the verge of that precipitous headland now called St Abb’s. For 
several centurics, Northumbria constituted no part of the kingdom of the 
Scots, though its possession was the dream and passion of successive kings. 
However, in 1018 A.D., Malcolm II. of Scotland overpowered the North- 
umbrians at Carham, and cession was made of that district called Lothian, 
lying between the Firth of Forth and the River Tweed, which “ definite 
transaction” was confirmed by Cnut, the English king.® It was not till 
five hundred years later that Coldinghamshire ceased to be an appanage of 
the See of Durham, to which it had been attached by Edgar, King of Scots, 
in 1098 A.D. 

It has been computed that the total area of Coldinghamshire was equal 
to one-eighth part of the County of Berwick, and in the Charters of David 
I, (1124-53) and William the Lyon (1165-1214), its limitst are described 
“from the boundary between Berewic and Lambertun, as far as Billie, 
thence to Drieforde, thence to Middlesdenehead, and from that by Mere- 
burne to Crachoctrestreet, thence to Ejiforde, and from that to the rivulet 
which flows into the sea at Auldchambuspethe.” Of these names, several 
are still well recognisable, but Drieforde, Middlesdenehead, Mereburne, 
Crachoctre, and Eiforde must be modernized in order to define the bound- 


1 Caledonia: Chalmers. I. p. 255. 

2 Hist. of Scotland: Hume Brown. I. p. 24. 

3 Lid. p. 43. Vote. 
4 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 14 . 62, 
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aries of a district at once so extensive and constituting a factor so important 
in the ecclesiastical history both of England and Scotland. (@) Drieforde 
was probably a causeway across Billie Mire. (2) Middlesdenehead was, 
without doubt, the dean leading up to the top of Bonkyl Edge, behind 
Mayfield. (c) Mere Burne is Mire Burn. (d) Crachoctre, the cross by the 
oak tree (2), may have been at Prestoncleuch, where there is a fine perennial 
spring,! on the road between Grantshouse and Duns, wa Bonkyl. Thus 
fixed, it is on the property of Lord Home, and in the vicinity of one or 
two well-defined Camps. It may, however, be pointed out that some auth- 
orities assert that this is too far west, and that a line across Drakemire, 
from about midway between Warlaw Bank and Dogbush, ze, two miles west 
of the former to Eiforde, would fall pretty near the old Crachoctre. In such 
case, the modern parish boundary would coincide with that fixing the ancient 
limits.2  (e) Eiforde is the ford across the Eye, on the old road to Butter- 
dean. 

Considerable as the boundaries thus described may appear, the full extent 
of Coldinghamshire may not be properly estimated without reference to the 


introduction of Christianity to these shores. The monk, Corman, from 
Iona, was the first missionary of the Cross to visit Northumbria, but his 
mission failed through lack of zeal. Paulinus, too, from Kent, baptized 


many in the southern district of Bernicia, but his influence seems 
to have been only temporary. Aidan the pious, aided by Oswald, 
was more successful, and in seven days he converted 15,000 people—a 
See and Monastery being established at Lindisfarne, in 635 A.D. The 
bishopric, as far as it is defined north of the Tweed,* extended “from the 
place where the Whitadder (jlumen Edr@) rises on the north, to the place 
where it falls into the Tweed; the whole land which lies between the Whit- 
adder, and another river which is called Leader (Leder) on the west; the 
whole land which lies east of the river called Leader, to that place where 
it falls into the Tweed on the south, and the land which pertains unto the 
monastery of St Baldred (St Balther) which is called Tiningham, from 
Lammermoor (Lambermore) to Estmouth (Eskmouth).” On ist October, 
1380, the limits towards the north-west, though somewhat loosely defined, 
give evidence of wide jurisdiction—‘ These are the boundes of Goldyngham 
schire and the marche which we demand for our lord the king of England: 


1 Birds of Berwickshire: Muirhead. II. p. 56. 
2 Letter from Mr J. Ferguson. 
3 Leland’s Collectanea, Il. p. 366. 
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—From Coldbrandespathe to the river Boune, and from the Boune following 
the Ledre water running into the Twede, with the Abbot of Melrose’s lands 
to Galow water.”* But even such ecclesiastical sway does not wholly 
exhaust the territorial influence of the See, for Melrose, Jedburgh, and 
even Abercorn (in ancient times designated the monastery of Abercurnig),? 
contributed to the revenues of Coldingham—the first-mentioned paying four 
marks and one salmon for its fish teinds at “ Berwyc streme”*®—while as late 
as 1296, the Church of Kildeleth [Currie] pertained to the Priory.* It is to 
be observed, however, that these outlying places are not parts of the Shire,° 
but only localities from which the Prior of Coldingham collected revenues. 

It has been remarked that “the word Shire (schira, scyra) so common 
in older Church Records is often equivalent to parish, but sometimes applies 
to some other division of church territory [eg. diocese] which we cannot 
now define.”® Coldinghamshire becomes first distinctly known in the graphic 
pages of the venerable Beda, or Bede, and formed part of the northern 
portion of the Saxon Kingdom of Bernicia, founded by Ida, in 547 A.D., 
but it is impossible to say when the S/zre was carved out of the County of 
Berwick or Merse, though it must have been at an early date, and soon after 
the foundation of the Priory. It may thus not be extravagant to suggest 
that the boundaries of Coldinghamshire commenced at Lamberton, and, 
following the bounds of Berwick-on-Tweed, embraced Mordington, Foulden, 
Hutton and Paxton, Horndean, Ladykirk, Simprim, Swinton, and Whitsome 
—continuing in circuit to Bonkyl, inclusive of Edrom and Chirnside. At 
the same time, it is not necessary to affirm that the confines of the S/zre 
extended to the furthest limits of the parishes defined by their present 
names. 

For nearly twenty miles, the lands of Coldinghamshire—north and east— 
present a bold, picturesque barrier to the German Ocean, whose wind-beaten 
waves have played for untold ages upon the rock-bound coast, wearing out 
cavernous depths or striking hard the stabler stone. Near Cockburnspath 
is Siccar Point—midway between St Helen’s Kirk and Redheugh Coast-guard 
station—‘‘ the famous Mecca of geologists,” where the Old Red Sandstone 


1 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland. IV. p. 64. 

2 Ecclesiastical History: Bede. p. 24. 

3Coldingham Charters. No. 240. 

4 Proceedings of Soc. of Antig. of Scotland. XL. p. 217. 

5 Cf. Early Scottish Charters: Lawrie. p. 253. 

6 Sketches of Early Scottish History: Cosmo Innes. p. 3. Nore. 
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lies unconformably on tilted and denuded Silurian strata. At Cove there is 
visible the conglomerate, having the appearance of huge boulders compacted 
by cement.! To the east still rise the grim ruins of Fast Castle, defying 
the raging of the troublous sea. St Abb’s Head, a huge insulated mass of 
trap rocks—a little further east by south—stands sentinel to the rugged 
main, with Pettygarwick Bay so lonely and romantic, sheer down its northern 
front, while “The Shore,” nestling in its lee, has breadth of shimmering 
yellow sand. Away south by east, past many links of warm red reef 
the “Forthe of Eyemouth,” where the greywacke again appears, leads to 


PETTYGARWICK BAY 


shelter in the time of storm, and hardly passing Burnmouth the confines 
close as they touch the County of the Borough and Town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed. A line of prehistoric Forts or Camps seems to have been erected 
at something like regular intervals along the coast, and at a distance of half 
a mile from the sea—that of Habchester [Drumau], on the west edge of 
Lamberton Moor, being 700 feet high. 


In giving attention to such a highly interesting coast-line, it is of import- 


i Berwicksh, Nat. Club Trans. XVIII. pp. 224-5. 
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ance to examine more minutely the quarries of Old Cambus, Siccar Point, 
and Cove in the light of the painstaking inspection made by the late Mr 
J. G. Goodchild, F.G.S., F.Z.S., who found many traces of animal life, 
chiefly in the form of the so-called “annelids,” as well as several species 
of the curious old-world organisms, known by the name of graptolites, 
while the remains of characteristic fossil fishes occur in the red sandstones 
on the foreshore. It is generally supposed that certain markings or depres- 
sions in the neighbourhood of the ‘ Annelid Quarry” indicate a glacial 
origin. The highly convoluted rocks which are so magnificently displayed 
between Siccar Point and St Abb’s bear witness to the former existence of 
great upheavals, and the geologist is able to affirm that the Upper Old Red 
Sandstone is itself a rock of high antiquity, dating back to more than four 
hundred millions of years. Close to Cove Harbour may be seen some very 
remarkable stone balls, which, in a few cases, are aS much as a yard in 
’ diameter. 


COVE HARBOUR 


The following list of cliffs and stacks on the Berwickshire coast from Cold- 
ingham-shore, or St Abb’s village, to Fast Castle, appears in The Scottish 
Mountaineering Club Fournal (September 1905) :— 
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“‘ White Heugh.—This is the great rock headland that lies directly north of the village 
of St. Abb’s or Coldingham Shore. (See ‘ Muirhead,’ vol.ii., p. 298, for illustration). 

Hardencarrs Heugh and Harden Carrs. 

Wuddy Heugh, with the Rough Carrs, Wuddy Rocks, and Redshanks Rock lying off. 

Burnmouth Harbour, with Little Black Carrs off the mouth of the Bay. 

Horsecastle, with to the north Horsecastle Bay, with Batty’s Stone on the south shore of 
it (illustrated in ‘Muirhead,’ vol. ii. p. 94) and Horsecastle Rocks and the Big Black Carrs 
lying off. The Bay lies at the south-east end of the low ground that lies between St Abb’s 
Head and the mainland. Usually some fishing boats are drawn up here. 

East Hurker. 

Kirk Hill (250 ft.) with Deil’s Elbow and Waimie Carr below. ‘St Abb’s Kirk’ and 
Batty's Heugh with Tod Rock lying off. 

Black Gable with, to the north-west, Harelaw Cove, and to the south Cauldron Cove. 

Lighthouse with Signal Station (g1o ft.) with to the N.N.W. Cleaver Rock and Goose 
Croves ; to the north Craig Rock, and to the east Eelicar Rock and Claffert’s or Crawfart’s 
Rock lying off. Ramparts and St Abb’s Nunnery, with to the east three isolated stacks. 
The Stack, Fowl.Carr, and Crooked Carr (illustrated in ‘Muirhead,’ vol. ii. pp. 284 and 308), 
and Headland Cove to the west. 

Hope’s Heugh with outlying rocks of Wheat Stack, Auld Man o’ Wick, Staple Rock and 
Skelly, West Hurker and the Big and Little Channeler, and near to Petticowick, Steeple Rock. 

Petticowick Harbour. 

Broadhaven Heugh (150 ft.) with Broadhaven Bay and Broadhaven Beach. 

West in Thirle Heugh, Bay and Rocks. 

Raven’s Heugh (300 ft.) faces east above west in Thirle Bay. 

Thrummiecarr Heugh (350 ft.) faces west, with Thrummiecarr and Cove below. 

Biter’s Heugh (with the high ground behind running up to 528 ft.) and north of this is 
Biter’s Beach, and lying off Green Skeers and Alice’s Strand Gaut. 

Uilystrand Heugh (409 ft.), with Uilystrand Bay below. 

Snuffhole Heugh (450 ft.), with below Snuffhole Stells and Little Pits. 

Whitestone Brae (500 ft.), with Whitestone Heugh below. 

Earn’s Heugh (491 ft.), with a little rock, Black Rock, lying off. 

Heathery Carr, and Heathery Carr Beach below, to the east of the waterfall of Moor- 
burn: Heathery Carr lying off to the west, with still further to the north and west, Pikie’s 
Cove and Rock, Moorburn Point, and Pikie’s Stell. 

Oatlee Hill (Oatlaw Hill, 532 ft.), with Moorburn Beach and Oatlee Cove and Cave below. 

: Mawcarr Stells and Shilments, with Shilment Beach between and the Mahound Rock lying 
off. 

Step Heugh (350 ft.) with the Barleyhole Rocks, between which and the Lumsdaine Shore 
stretch the Broad Sands, with the Hollow Craig and Naked Man. 

Rough Heugh, with Williegits and Hurker lying off. 

Brander Heugh (472 ft.), with below the Brander and to the east and south of it Brander 
Cove and Brander Cliffs: to the west of the Brander are the Mussel Craigs. 

Dowlaw Dean and Waterfall. 

Souter Brae (134 ft.), The Souter and Souter Tails. 

eacips Cove, with Little and Big Byrips, and Meg Watson's Craig lying off. 

Hawk’s Heugh (350 ft.), rising behind to Telegraph Hill (572 ft.). 

Fast Castle (153 ft.), with Wheat Stack lying off.” 
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To this carefully-prepared “list,” it may be added that to the west of 
White Heugh is Rutherford’s Brae, which leads to Bell Hill, and that between 
that point and Homiliknoll, which is situated to the south of Coldingham 
Bay, the following appear :—Haltern’s Loup, Craig Robin, Ship Rock, Long 
Carr, Black Craighead (where Starney Burn enters the sea), Maw Carr, Hog’s 
Nose, Jonah’s Rock, Big Green Carr, Little Green Carr, Haven Rocks, Haven 
Loch, Thistley Brigs, Castle Rock, and Kip Rock. 

As a whole, Coldinghamshire consists of several series of undulating 
valleys, many of which are rich in corn or clad with trees which grow 
luxuriantly. The only important river is the Eye Water, which, with its 
principal tributary the Ale, flows generally in a south-easterly direction, till 
within two miles of its mouth it bends somewhat abruptly to the north-east 
before it enters the German Ocean—giving name to the village of Eyemouth, 
and also to that of Ayton, which stands so prettily beside what may be 
called, in these later days, the Great Northern Road. Smaller streams 
drain the north-eastern sea-board—Dulaw, Bogan, Abbey and Busken Burns 
being the largest. The lands which lie further from the sea-coast than the 
basin of the Eye fall towards the Tweed. The Whitadder and such feeders 
as Billiemire, Fosterland, and Draden Burns mingle their waters with that 
classic stream, whose banks are everywhere beautiful, from its source among 
the moors of Peeblesshire to its mouth by Spittal-on-the-Sea. 

A little north-west of St Abb’s Head is Earnsheugh, or the Tunlaw,? 
which is an early British fortification—a three-walled Camp, with the sea 430 
feet below. It has been thus described :—‘‘The camp consists of two parts, 
each of which is in the form of a flattened semicircle, with three ramparts 
apparently of earth. Between the inner rampart and the outer one there 
is a wide platform, and within the westmost part are remains of circular 
foundations or hut circles. The inside of the inner rampart is lined by six 
or seven of these hut circles. The west part measures 390 feet by 190 feet 
over all, and the interior 200 feet by 100 feet, while the east one measures 
330 feet by 230 feet over all, and the interior 251 feet by 130 feet. These 
are the Ordnance Maps measurements.”? There is another camp on the 
hill west of Pettygarwick Bay. It rests upon precipices on one side, while 
the other, which is defended by a triple rampart, overlooks Coldingham Loch. 
The size of this Camp over all is 280 feet by 230 feet, and the interior 170 


1 Proceedings of Soc. of Antig. of Scotland (1895) p. 176. 
2 Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. XN. p. 218. 
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feet by 110 feet. A chain of Camps runs over the summit of Dreedreigh 
or Warlawbank (640 feet) to the north-west of Auchencraw. It terminates 
at Bonkyl Edge (899 feet) near the western boundary of the parish of Cold- 
ingham, where there are five oval encampments, one of which is 6 acres in 
extent of poor moorland, and was ploughed over in 1874. 

At one time there were several Cairns or Barrows in the district to which 
reference has just been made. “On removing one of these, in the year 
1759, which was surrounded by a circle of stones, forty feet in diameter, 
and which stood about 300 yards from the site of the large encampment* 
on Warlaw, three feet below the surface there was discovered a very large 
thick stone of red colour, 6 feet long and 2% feet broad. Underneath this 
was found a cist-vaen or stone coffin, 5 feet long and 2 feet broad and 2 feet 
deep, the walls and bottom being of blue-coloured stone. It contained a 
quantity of black earth of an oily or saponaceous nature. The circle by 
which it was surrounded had the appearance of having an entrance from 
the east, paved with stone.”* In 1829, three sepulchral cairns were 


removed, when fragments of urns were found. The largest of these 
cairns was Winden, or Winding Cairn, near Renton, which measured 96 
feet in diameter and 804% square yards in area. St David's Cairn, so 


called from David I., stood a mile west of Winden Cairn, and three miles 
from Warlaw, to the north. It measured 70 feet in diameter and 427% 
square yards in area, and its height was 9 or 10 feet. Another Cairn 
stood on the summit of Bell Hill till 1810-1, on the removal of which an 
urn was found, 6 inches in diameter and 4 inches in height. Andrew’s 
Cairn, 30 feet in diameter, and Craw’s Cairn, which disappeared in 
1823, have from early times been conspicuous boundary marks. 

These prehistoric mounds, concerning which so many fanciful and con- 
flicting conjectures have been made, were (if one credit local folk-lore) “set 
up by little strong men called Pechs!” That on the farm of Little Billie, 
in the parish of Bonkyl, is worthy of special remark. ‘‘ There existed on 
the farm, till the year 1813, a striking memorial of long past ages—a memorial 
which was well calculated to elicit sparks of poetry in a susceptible mind; 
this was a large cairn which had been raised above the mortal remains of 
some warlike chieftain who had fallen in battle not long subsequent to, or 
perhaps before, the commencement of the Christian era. It was a large 


1 Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. XV. p. 374. 
2 Hist. of Coldingham: Carr. pp. 8-9. 
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mound of earth and stones, surrounded on the S.E. side by massive blocks 
of granite, each of them several tons in weight. When this cairn was 
removed, a grave made with flagstones was found in its centre . .. A 
column of unhewn stone stood at a little distance to the east of the above- 
mentioned cairn. This was said to be the remains of a Druidical temple, 
and it was called ‘The Altar’ by those who had long resided near the place, 
and sometimes ‘The Pech-stane.’”? 

In several districts of Coldinghamshire, place-names of Early British origin 
are significant, eg.—Eye, Ale, Whitadder, Drumau, Earnsheugh, Billie, 
Press, Pilmuir, Auldcambus. Remains of the early inhabitants have been 
discovered from time to time. Cists have been found on Brockholes farm, 
and ancient dykes on Horsley. Urns have been specially noted at (2) Bank- 
house, under a heap of stones, in 1825; (4) Penmanshiel Wood, in 1830; 
(c) Aikieside, in 1844. They were, as a rule, 1 foot in diameter at the 
mouth, the lip or brim being 1 inch wide, with singie herring-bone ornament. 
In October, 1871, a minute arrow-head was picked up in Halket’s field, on 
Horsley farm, and one was found at Greenwood. “An elongated imperforate 
stone adze or hoe” is noted at Lumsdean in 1876; “a short, neat conico- 
shaped celt” in Blaikie’s field, Fairneyside, east of the village of Ayton; 
whetstones, scrapers, and piercers at Penmanshiel. 

Few remains of the bronze age have been noted, but a bronze lance or 
javelin head was found when the railway was being made opposite Brockholes. 
It was 5% inch long; the breadth of the blade was 1,3, inch; the diameter 
of the socket, $ inch. A hoard of bronze articles, including portions of 
four Roman Paterz, four Bowls, a beaded Tore or Neck-ring, two small spiral 
rings, two harp-shaped Fibule (enamelled), and an S-shaped Fibula in form 
of a sea-horse (also finely enamelled)—was found in a moss on Lamberton 
Moor, in the middle of last century. 

It is generally understood that the Roman Road led through Colding- 
hamshire to Inveresk. It entered Scotland by West Ord, near Berwick- 
on-Tweed, and has been traced as far as Earnsheugh. It is, probably, on 
this account that the extensive fortification there is sometimes called a Roman 
Camp. It is, however, of earlier date, though the Romans may have 
utilized it, as they found it by the way. Silver coins of Gratian, Nerva, 
Antoninus Pius, and Lucius Flaminus, have been got in the district. This 
does not definitely indicate that the Romans settled at Earnsheugh, but it 


t Mr J. Ferguson in Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. (1900) p. xxxiii. 
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supports the probability that they, by this route, led their armies towards 
the confines of Caledonia. It has been stated that Ermyn Street led through 
Coldinghamshire, crossing the stream at the village of Coldingham by a 
well-paved ford, and it is popularly believed that a Roman bridge may be 
seen at Linculm Bay, near the Rifle Butts, while tradition affirms that a 
battle was fought here in which the British (?)—being ambushed in the 
dene of Fleurs—were victorious, but the whole question of the Roman occup- 
ation must be left undecided as far as regards definite location, though 
it is more than probable that the Romans passed through the Shire without 
leaving any trace of those deep-set roadways found in other places in the 
south-western district of Scotland. In further consideration of the subject, 
the following judicious and pertinent remarks should be kept in view :— 
“There is no antiquarian subject in which rash statements and random 
guesses play so large a part as that of Roman Roads in Scotland, and we 
should be very chary in accepting such statements without some very clear 
evidence as to the structure of the Roman Roads. Those laid open close 
to the Roman stations, excavated by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
are perhaps the only ones really known to be Roman, and they were rarely 
paved, but in general were made of small stones or gravel, mixed with 
earth, and apparently compacted by beating or rolling.”* 

In the earlier part of the twelfth century, under the benign governance 
of Edgar (1097-1107) and David I. (1124-53), Anglo-Norman and Saxon 
families settled in Coldinghamshire, and such names as Ayton, Edington, 
Renton, Lumsdean, Lamberton, Mordington, Quixwood, Prenderguest have 
existed from that time. The lands were, for the most part, wooded, and for 
centuries afterwards the valleys of Ale and Eye were clad with luxuriant 
forest growth. Even as late as one hundred years ago, the trunk of a large 
oak tree was exposed near East Press. When measured above the root, the 
diameter was found to be 3 feet 2 inches. For several generations before 
that time, the woods had been let to tanners who peeled and carried off the 
bark. 

In such a wide district, having ecclesiastical ties binding it to the “auld 
enemie,” one is prepared to find on every side places of historical interest. 
Meanwhile, leaving out of account Coldingham Priory, one of the oldest 
religious houses in Scotland, and Fast Castle, to which reference has already 
been made, some description will be given here of (a) a bridge or pass, 
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(6) a tower, (c) a castle—all of which have ofttimes heard the clang of battle 
or seen the “magnificently-stern array” of armour-clad men, but which now, 
in these later days of lasting peace, adorn the Eaerape with oe restful 
beauty of mellow age. 

PEASE BRIDGE, a little more than a mile south-east of the village of 
Cockburnspath, was built in 1786. It is 300 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and about 
130 ft. high. It is protected by an iron balustrade, and beneath there flows 
a tiny stream whose banks are wooded to the heights above, while far below 
there stretches to the sea a picturesque dell or dean, by which in the olden 
time passage was made with considerable difficulty. 

The modern name “ Pease” is only another form of that formerly applied 
to the valley or ravine now spanned by the lofty bridge, and which in these 
days is a favourite resort of the tourist. Peatk denotes a steep path, or 
“strayte,”? and in 1544, on the return of the English army, under Hertford, 
they took three hours to make it, on their way to a “pyle called Ranton” 
(Renton), which was raised and thrown down to the ground, and on the 
next day, being the eighteenth of May, the whole army enterea into 
Berwick, as the Zxpedicion says, and “ended this voyage.” In the Diary 
of William Patten, London (1548), the Duke of Somerset’s Expedition is 
thus described: —‘“‘ We marched an VIII. mile til we came to a place 
called the Peaths. It is a valley turning from a VI. mile west straight 
eastwarde and towards the sea a XX. skore brode from banke to banke 
above, and a V. skore in the bottom wherein runnes a little river: so steepe 
be these bankes on eyther side, and depe to the bottom, that who goeth 
straight doune shall be in daunger in tumbling, and the commer up so 
sure of puffying and payne, for remedie whereof, the travailers that way 
have used to pas it not by going directly, but by paths and footways leading 
Slope wise + of the number of which paths, they call it (somewhat nicely 
indeed) y’ Peaths. A brute a day or two before was spred amongst us, 
that here at ye Scottes were very busy aworking, and how here we should 
be stayde and met withal by them, whereunto I harde my Lordes Grace 
vow that he wold put it in profe, for he would not step one foote out of 
his course appointed. At once comming we found all in good peace. 
Howbeit the sideways on either side most used for eas were crost and 
cut of in many places with the castying’ of travers trenches, not very 
depe indede, and rather somewhat hinderying them utterly letting; for 


1 Hist. of No. Durham; Raine. p. XX, 
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whether it were more by pollecie or diligence (as I am sure neyther of 
both did want) the ways by the pioners were sone so well plained that our 
army, caryage, and ordenaunce, were quite set over sone after sunset, and 
there as then we pight our campe.”* 

In 1650, the straight path of Copperspath, leading from Dunbar to 
Berwick, was blocked by a considerable part of the Scottish army. Crom- 
well describes it as a place “where ten men to hinder are better than forty 
to make their way,” and the incident is for ever associated with a frightful 
rout. “The moon gleams out hard and blue, riding among the clouds; and 
over St Abb’s Head a streak of dawn is rising.”® 


COCKBURNSPATH TOWER 


COCKBURNSPATH TOWER is in the centre of the parish of the 
same name, which in early times was known as Colbrand’s Path, It is situated 
about a mile south-east of the village of Cockburnspath, and a little to the 
west of Pease Bridge. The Keep is 35 ft. long, by 29 ft. wide, and is built 
on. an angle of the highway, apparently protecting what was in the olden 


1 Antiquities: Grose. I. pp. 96-7. 


2 Cromwell's Letters, &c.: Carlyle. III. pp. 36-45; 
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days a wily pass, though now crossed by a convenient bridge. It has been 
a small, strong, square: building, with a circular staircase in the south-west 
angle. The Tower is locally known as Ravenswood, from _ its supposed 
association with Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor. 

Historical reference is frequently made to the castle and barony of Col- 
brandspath, and they are sometimes noted as the marriage-dower of royalty. * 
The former would undoubtedly be of some strategic importance when houses 
and lands were held by might, and not by right. When Cospatrick got 
Dunbar and Cockburnspath Castles, he was “said to have the keys of Scot- 
land at his girdle.” In the middle of the sixteenth century, “the little 
round tower builded by forgotten hands” is known as the “tour? and 
fortalice of Cokbrandspeth.”* Beside, or within, the walls of Cockburnspath 
Tower, Cromwell passed the night of 25th July, 1650, when on his way to 
Dunbar Drove he marched to Copperspath, the “name of a wild rock-and- 
river chasm.”* A low narrow bridge spans the stream a short distance above 
the present highway. It is usually called ‘“Cromwell’s Bridge.” For a 
time, tower and lands were held by the Earl of Home, and eventually passed 
into the possession of the Halls of Dunglass, of whose extensive estate they 
now form a part. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, the grandson of John Arnot ot 
Brocollie acquired certain of the lands of Cockburnspath, but they were of 
small extent, and were sold again, in consequence of the bankruptcy of Sir 
John Arnot of Berswick, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, to the Nicolsons, on 
whose failure, the lands passed into the hands of Sir Basil F. Hall’s 
ancestor, who was a merchant burgess of Edinburgh. On 28th January, 
1607, “Wil. Arnote portionario de Coldbrandispeth” witnesses a Charter 
at Edinburgh.* It is more than probabie that representatives of the Arnots 
continued to reside at Cockburnspath for several generations, and the following 
Inventory is registered :— 


1 Cf. Register of Privy Council of Scotland. 1. pp. 67, 72-3. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission—The Earl of Home (1891) p. 180. 

B Lbid, Do. p- 103. 

4 Cromwell’s Letters, &c.: Carlyle. III. p. 12. 

5 Mr C, S. Romanes in Berwicksh, Nat, Club Trans. (1900) pp- 136-62, 
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INVENTAR OFF THE GOODS & GEIR BELONGING TO JAMES 
ARNOT POSTMASTER IN COKBURNSPETH YE TYME OFF 
HIS DECEASE WHO DECEASSED 1672. 


Imprymes Thrie horse pryce of ym ten punds each wae cor 30 00 O 
It: Twa Key pryce off ym ten punds each a 368 20 00 O 


Debts owen be ye dead off servants fees. 


Impyrmes to John Ker... obs vee ee 505 36 00 Oo 
It: to James Mylstoun 508 oe ce one 46 00 oO 
It: to Nesbit = are nes 208 mee 36 00 oO 
It: to Wilson afc ae athe one AOC 16 00 O 
It: to Jesbell Brown ee 3a ape wate I2 00 Oo 
It: to Jean Edingtoun ee eae ar me ir Gls) ©) 
It: to John Myelston fin eh 2b 808 18 00 oO 
170 00 
It: Hommichills & Domechills 30 00 O 


It: Fyfe Bolls beir at three punds ten shillings... soc 17 00 
17 Decr. 
The qlk day James Cornel in Blackdykes became cautioner that ye goods & 
gear contained within the within written Int-ar. shall be made furth comming to 
all ythers haveing entrese as law will, &e. 
Cautioner, 


JA. CORNEL, Officer. 
[Then follows edict by Harie Home, &c.] 


BILLIE CASTLE, about a mile south of the village of Auchencraw, 
was, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, the property of the powerful 
House of Dunbar and March. The half of the adjoining lands — otherwise 
called Nunsmeadow, Nunsbutts, and Nunsflat—was held by the monks of 
Coldingham, and extended to Reston on the north-east and to Auchencraw 
on the north. The fields or lands thus indicated were let to the mus who 
belonged to the Priory at Abbey St Bathans, from whom tithes were exacted, 
viz., hay from the meadow, twelve pennies, or a pound of pepper yearly. * 
On account of the rebellion of George, Earl of March, Robert III. (1390-1406) 
enjoined the Warden of the Eastern Marches to seize the Castles of Billie and 
Coldbrandspath, and to carry off all provisions to the monks of Coldingham. 

“The Castle itself seems to have consisted chiefly of a strong quadran- 
gular keep, about 50 feet by 40. Deducting 7 or 8 feet for the thickness of 
the walls, the interior area would consequently be about 42 by 32 feet in 
extent. The building probably consisted of three stories, the upper ones 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 244. 
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being reached by a narrow stone stair in the N.W. angle, some steps of 
which were visible about 40 years ago. The rounded towers stood at the 
two southernmost angles of the keep; the remains of one of these we recol- 
lect seeing 42 years since, with an arrow-slit in its shattered wall. Part of 
the north wall of the castle, about 12 or 15 feet in height, and a few detached 
fragments surrounded with rubbish, is all that now remains of this venerable 
fortalice. It has been built with large, squared, red sandstone, very hard 
and durable, so that the weather has made very little impression upon the 
portion which stands entire, although it has probably been in existence for 
six or seven centuries. The castle was surrounded by an outer wall, the 
foundations of which may still be traced.”' It was well protected by a deep 
morass, which gave defence on three of the sides of the mound on which it 
stands. 

The Castle continued in the hands of the Dunbars till their forfeiture in 
1435. From that date till 1540, it was possessed by the House of Angus, 
when it was annexed by the Crown. It was afterwards bestowed on the 
Rentons, descendants of the ancient foresters of Coldinghamshire,? who had 
at an earlier date (1344) acquired the Jands of Billie.* As early as 1494, 
David Rantoun “of Billy” inherited from his father three husband-lands in 
Aldingcraw,* and in 1570 David Ellom of Raintoun sold to John Raintoun 
“of Billie” his husband-land and half-husband-land in Auchincraw.* In the 
same year, four husband-lands in the town and territory of Renton, held by 
John Raintoun of Billy were exchanged for the same in. West Reston, held 
by David Ellem of Rantoun and Gilbert Ellem.* In 1576, John Rentoun, in 
Wester Restoun, is witness to a contract between John Rentoun of Billie and 
Laird Paxton in Auchincraw.’ In 1599, Philip Nisbet of Swansfield infefted 
David Rentoun of Billie, son of John Rentoun, in the three husband-lands in 
Auchincraw,® while, in 1620, the Killand passed into the hands of John Ren- 
toun of Billie. In 1615, John Renton of Billie, son of David Renton, married 
Margaret, daughter of William Arnot of Coldbrandspath, to which marriage 


1 Mr J. Ferguson, in Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. (1900) p. xxvii. 
2 Cast. and Dom. Arch. of Scot.: MacGibbon and Ross. III. p. 220. 


3 Historical MSS. Commisston—The Earl of Home (1891) p. 121. 
4 Lbid. —Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 177. 
5 Lbid. Do. p- 178. 
6 Lbid. Do. P- 234. 
7 Lord. Do. Pp. 179. 
8 Lbid. Do. p- 180. 
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contract James Renton, lawful son of the deceased John Renton of Billie, 
John Renton of the Scheillis, and Robert Renton, his lawful son, are wit- 
nesses. About 1622, Jean Renton, daughter of John Renton of Billie 
married William Arnott of Coldbrandspath, while another daughter, Agnes, 
married James Pringle, “fiar of Buckholme.”* In 1630, James Renton of 
Billie married Lilias Oliphant ;? and in 1660, Sasine was given to John 
Rentoun of Billie in one-and-a-half- husband -lands, called Braidaker, and 
other three husband-lands in Auchincraw. The Rentons never attained 
knightly rank, and as they never held the Castle in its feudal strength, it 
would probably remain in the hands of the Crown, or the overlord of the 


district. 2 


LINTHILL 


About two hundred years ago, the lands of Billie? were purchased by the 
See tinan Home, “a person of great parts, but not proportionable tender- 
ness, He had been schoolmaster, first at Fogo, and afterwards at Preston. 


1 {Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 190-1. 
2 Lbid, Do 


3 Lbid, Do. p- 10 
4 Cf. Boston’s Autobiography. 
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He was presented to the parish of Bonkyl, in which the ruins of the Castle 
stand. Latterly, he was minister of Sprouston, from which he was deposed 
for Jacobitism. His widow, who, after the death of her husband, resided 
at Linthill, an old mansion near Eyemouth, was murdered by a confidential 
servant, Norman Ross. He had concealed himself in his mistress’ room, 
and on 10th January, 1752, he was hanged at Gallowlee, between Edinburgh 
and Leith, leaving the old-time fishing-town of Eyemouth to retain “the un- 
enviable notoriety of giving up the last man for execution” under a barbarous 
custom by which the culprit had a hand cut off before the extreme penalty 
was inflicted, while the body was hung on chains after death. In 1841, the 
lands of Billie extended to goo acres, and the proprietor was William Forman 
Home of Billie and Paxton, whose eldest daughter, Jean, married the grand- 
father of the present representative of this branch of a family of renown. 


2. Coldingham and Adjoining 
— Darishes. 


Coldingham, but as such a division is, in the first instance, 
ecclesiastical, its limits from the time of the Reformation may 
be approximately ascertained. Up to the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Lands of Coldingham were, to a large extent, under the control 
of the See of Durham, and from the muniments of the Dean and Chapter 
of that spacious and superb Cathedral considerable information may be gleaned. 
The early Charters, conveying lands to the Priory of Coldingham, as well as 
the Correspondence {rom 1311 to 1446, have been preserved. The former have 
been collected by Raine in his History of North Durham, while the latter 
appears, along with many important Accounts, in the Surtees Society Publica- 
tions, issued in 1841. 

Coldingham and Lauder (34,981 acres) are the largest parishes in Berwick- 
shire. In 1841, the former extended to 57,600 acres, but under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, an Order was issued by the Boundary Com- 
missioners that Highlaws should be transferred to the Parish of Eyemouth, 
and on the other hand that Butterdean, formerly in Oldhamstocks, should 


be added to the Parish of Coldingham. The area, as given above, was thus 
distinguished :— 


Under cultivation, 


50,000 acres 
Uncultivated, 


7000 55 

Plantations, 500 55 

Buildings, TOO". &5 
Total, 0 ae in 57,600 acres 


From east to west, the extreme len 
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For the past one hundred years, the population has varied, with the 
exception of the census of 1861, only slightly in numbers. Even the recent 
growth of the village of Reston is counterbalanced by a corresponding 
decadence of the village of Coldingham, and rural depopulation generally. 
At the present time, however, there are signs of increase. In 1755, there 
were 2313 people in the parish; in 1801, 2391; in 1811, 2424; in 1831, 
2746; in 1861, 3241; in 1901, 2773. It is interesting to note how the 
population was distributed about one hundred years ago; several of the place- 
names have now wholly disappeared. The enumeration of 1811 seems to 
have been prepared with the utmost care, and is preserved in the Parish 
Records :-— 


Coldingham Town, ... a 692 Bught Hill Dub, ai acs 2 
Coldingham Lone, ... < 23 Westside, Eee cor on 13 
Coldingham Law, af ss 54 Heugh Head, ... 00 nnn 6 
Paddock Muir, es tbs 8 Swinewood Mill, sa ase — 
Hallbank, Sa i: — 5 East Reston, ... a ais 35 
Northfield, we aa See 59 East Reston Mill, aoe 900 Il 
Coldingham Shore, ... eee 36 Tower Hill, ... nae coe 16 
Blackpotts, ae aoe 408 be) Reston Hill, ... ae ot y | 
Signal Station, St Abb’s,_... “i Reston Mill, ... are eee 6 
Easter Loch, - ... Aa ae — Reston East Mains, 9 
Wester Loch, 8 Berrybank, 8 
Pilmuir, II Fairnycastle, 38 
Westerside, fe) Stoneshiel, 4 
Lumsdain, 20 Blindwells, 9 
Dowlaw, es o 22 Auchincraw Mains, 33 
Dowlaw Signal Station, 8 Auchincraw, 17 
Dowlaw Mill, 8 Greenburn, 6 
Crosslaw, — Greenhill, Il 
Buskinbrae, — Warlawbank, & 
Buskinburn, 5 Shillimdykes, — 
Silverwells, 3 Horselee, 32 
Beepark, 20 Brockholes, 30 
Falaknow, be) Berryhill, 13 
New Muirhouse, 4 Swansfield, 15 
Huckston, 4 Sunnyside, 26 
Leveretlaw, : 12 Fairlaw, 20 
Old Muirhouse, ie Greenhead, 20 
Howpark, 23 Berryhaughs, 20 
Rentonbell, 23 Easter Shawbraes, 3 
Renton, 5 17 Wester Shawbraes, 5 
Renton Farm, .. 14 Howburnmill, 8 
Harelawside, 37 Whitfield, 31 
Auton, ... 28 Cairncrosshall, 4 
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Greenwood, 27 Blackhill, 18 
Newfield, 5 Grains, 8 
Ha’Law, tes 17 West Press, P| 
Mount Alban, ... 16 South Press, 9 
Houndwood, 12 East Press, II 
New Houndwood, 6 Templehall, 20 
Houndwood Mill, 4 Muirside, 2 
Lemington, II Milldown, 12 
Muttonhall, 2 Collmill, 7 
Muirhall, 10 Floors, 18 
Old Hillend, 13 Halydown, : 23 
New Hillend, 5 Highlaws, a ae 8 41 
Reston Waulkmill, 4 Haiglocburn [Barglawburn], 2 
Coveyheugh, 10 Alemill, ne : 16 
Reston West Mains, 8 Whitecross, 16 
Bush, 4 Wantonwalls, 9 
West Reston, 98 207 Annsfield, 15 
Easier Muirmountrigg, 8 Bee-edge, i nes tne II 
Wester Muirmountrigg, ae 2 Bankhead, wae 508 See 7 
Fertilebank, ... ne ae 6 


Pauperism, at the earliest date, seems to have been burdensome, for in 1794 
there were 140 names on the Roll of Poor and an assessment of 4600 was 
levied. The public Record is interesting, and runs thus:—“The number of 
poor are increasing, which may be ascribed to the too common use of tea, 
and the immoderate use of whisky. There is not a single surgeon in this 
parish, The people, in general, are moderate and healthy. . . . Few of 
the common people will allow inoculation; they say it is an encroachment 
upon the prerogative of Providence.” 

With the application of machinery to the industrial arts, there has been 
a marked change in the occupation of the people. In 1794, there were 36 
master-weavers in the parish, and a writer remarks :—“ They are generally 
in easy circumstances, and some of them are becoming rich in that line of 
life."* Then the women were mostly employed in spinning, at a weekly 
wage of 2s. In 1841, there were 54 hand-loom weavers, who prepared 
cotton for Glasgow manufacturers. Working thirteen hours a day, the weekly 
wage was 6s. Coldingham “ ginghams” were a speciality of weaving, just 
as Gilmerton “livery,” and Earlston “ginghams” were peculiar to those 
places. It would seem that, as late as 1863, several weavers found occupation 
in the parish, for on 7th January “considerable distress prevails among a 


1 Old Statistical Account. 
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portion of the weaving population.”? Wool was formerly exported by way 
of Eyemouth, to the Low Countries. ; 

Almost the only industry in the parish at the present time is agriculture, 
though there is a considerable population at ‘‘The Shore ”—now St Abb’s— 
who are engaged in fishing, which occupation brings a somewhat precarious, 
if not altogether poor, remuneration. Cod, haddock, turbot, herring, and 
lobsters are caught, and many of the boats go furth of the coast of Berwick- 
shire for hundreds of miles to gather the harvest ot the sea. A harbour was 
erected in 1833, at a cost of £1200, and it has been enlarged and improved 


ST ABB’S HARBOUR. 


within recent years. A little further inland stand the farm-cottages of North- 
field, where, as late as 1844, there was a population of 150 fisher-folks. 
Minerals are not found in the district, and railway communication has not 
yet reached the eastern section of the parish. The following remark may 
be quoted :—‘The Author of Nature, who always acts for good and wise 
purposes, for the general good of the whole creation, hath denied the benefit 


1 Kirk-Session Records. 
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of coal mines to every part of the County of Berwick.” A mass of fused 
sulphurous rock which lies on the verge of the cliff, immediately to the 
south of Cole Burn, where it enters the sea, is usually called the “ Deil’s 
Dander,” but only a fertile imagination may presume further to describe it. 
Notwithstanding, it has been asserted that this isolated curiosity is the 
remnant of a vitrified fort, and that the hummocks between it and Mill- 
down locate an old Pictish Village, while at the same time it may be 
questioned whether the Picts were ever settled as far south as Coldingham. 

As already indicated, the whole coast-line of the Parish of Coldingham 
is strikingly picturesque. Its extent of six miles exhibits much variety of 
scenery, though for the most part it is bold and precipitous. Romance, 
too, has left its legend and story under the shadow of the rock or deeply 
hid in those awe-inspiring caves, some of which are accessible only at low 
water (and it is worthy of remark that the difference between this mark and 
that of high water is found to measure 20 feet). The scene of Eustace the 
Outcast lies all around, with its thrilling memories of smuggling times, and 
here at an earlier date the heroes of the Covenant sought asylum from the 
meshes of the persecutor. James Melville, escaping from Arran, in the 
reign of James VI., took shelter in Pettygarwick Cave. About eleven 
o'clock at night, ‘““na man was idle; yea I rowed myself till the hyde came 
off my fingers, mair acquainted with the pen nor Nes an oar.”*  Land- 
ing, he refreshed himself with cold water and wine. 

There are several parishes contiguous to that of Coldingham, and which, 
taken along with it, form the eastern division of Berwickshire. As they, 
or at least parts of them, were for centuries associated, in an ecclesiastical 
sense, with the Priory, it is of some importance to describe, however briefly, 
those lands which lie in immediate proximity to the Parish of Coldingham, 
and at the same time to introduce some notice of parishes whose earlier 
history is common to the whole district. Cockburnspath, Abbey St Bathans, 
and Bonkyl (Preston) are to the west; Chirnside, Ayton, and Eyemouth to 
the south; Foulden and Mordington to the south-east of the Parish of 
Coldingham—but the two latter parishes are not contiguous to it. 

COCKBURNSPATH now includes the old parish of Auldcambus, annexed 
at the time of the Reformation. Unfortunately, the earliest Kirk-Session 
Records have disappeared, and now only exist from 1843, though the 


1 Old Statistical Account (1794). 
2 Cf. Melville's Autobiography. 
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Heritors’ Minute-Book dates from 1776. It would appear that the present 
parish church is of pre-Reformation date, as a stone found in the building 
is marked “1163.” Repaired in 1807, and again in 1826, the Church was, 
about the middle of last century, considerably enlarged, and has now accom- 
modation for 400 people. Some antiquarian interest attaches to the 
exterior of the building. There is a curious round tower at its west end, 
above the doorway on the south side is a window-head of geometric 
tracery, and an old sun-dial is on the south-west corner of the church, while 
at the east end is what seems to have been a vault, with an old stone 
roof. A small handbell belonging to the Church is encircled by the 
following inscription :—‘ Gifted be John Henrie Bower in Edinburgh to 
the Sessione and Kirke of Cockburnspeth, 1650.” 


COCKBURNSPATH PARISH CHURCH 


About a mile to the west of Cockburnspath, the site of the ancient 
village of Dunglass is marked by a large sycamore tree, and in close proximity 
is a picturesque ivy-clad Chapel of pre-Reformation date. It consists of 
tower, nave, choir, and north and south transepts, with a sacristy on the 
north side of the choir. The tower is roofless, but heavy overlapping stone 
slabs preserve the other parts of the building. The Church was founded (1403) 
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by Sir Thomas Home, who had married the daughter of Nicolas Papedie, 
the owner of the lordship of Dunglass. In 1450, Sir Alexander Home 
formed it into a Collegiate Church, for a provost and prebendaries. Abraham 
Wachtoun was provost in 1549.1 In 1644, the lands passed from the family 
of Home to Sir John Ruthven and his wife, who was the fourth daughter 
of General Leslie. This lady died in 1672, and is interred in the Church. 
The property was afterwards sold to Sir William Sharp, who disposed of it 
to Edward Callender, from whom it was conveyed to Sir John Hall, the 
ancestor of the present owner. Burns, in 1787, wrote of Dunglass as the 
“most romantic place” he had ever seen, and this appreciation still appro- 
priately describes one of the prettiest domains in Scotland. 

It will be matter of interest as well as surprise to note the discovery, in 
1904, of six healthy cone-bearing specimens of the Umbrella Pine,” which 
was made by Mr George Bolam, F.Z.S., the able and estimable Treasurer of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. There is no record of these trees to be 
found at Dunglass, but it is supposed that they were planted after the open- 
ing of the Railway there in 1846. Their situation is a sheltered one, and it 
is a remarkable fact that, though the trees must have frequently been admired 
by lovers of nature, they had not engaged the attention of the arboriculturist 
till a few years ago. Their existence seems to be unique north of the 
Tweed, and the Association under whose auspices the observation and dis- 
covery were made must be congratulated on the fruit of its labours. 

Auldcambus is an ancient British word derived from A/¢, a streamlet, and 
camus, a creek, though some authorities hold that A/ is simply a variation of 
“Auld” (Old). The first owner of land there appears to have been Edward 
de Auldcambus? who, in 1198, conveyed it to the monks of Coldingham, 
pledging himself to produce his four sons at the plea courts to swear away 
their right to the village. He was, probably, succeeded by “Thomas de 
Aldekambus,” who is witness to a Charter (1190-1200) at the hands of Adam of 
Lamberton.* A later gift to the Priory was that of Nicholas, son of Thomas 
de Aldcambus. From that time, the monks of Coldingham were superiors 
of the lands there, which were held by the Templars, and the teinds of the 
Parish of Coldingham were payable to the Priory. In the early part of 


t Ancient Church of Scotland: Walcott. Pp. 362. 

2 Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. XIX. Pp. 173-177. 

3 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 56. 354. 657. 

4 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne ffomie (1902) pp. 223-4. 
5 Lbid, —The Earl of Home (1891) pp. 82-3. 
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the fourteenth century, David, son of Arnald of Quixwood, conveyed ten 
acres of land—probably flower-gardens'—to this old religious house, while 
the family of Dunbar held nominal possession of the village, and in 1441, 
the Homes gave Houndwood in exchange for Aldcambus, which continued 
in their hands till 1682, when it passed into the possession of Sir John 
Hall of Dunglass. At one time there was a hospital? at Aldcambus, with 
“lepers abiding therein.” It existed before 1214,° but the precise date of 
its foundation or disappearance has no place in history. 

A little to the north of what is probably the site of the village of 
Aldcambus, and about three miles east of Cockburnspath, stand the ruins 
of St Helen’s Chapel. It was a ‘‘ Norman structure with the exception of 
the west gable wall (fourteenth or fifteenth century). It was barrel-vaulted 
throughout, and the north chancel wall is entire.”"* In the beginning of 
last century, a small Saxon arch stood at the entrance to the chancel, with 
a border of fine zig-zag moulding. The hallowed ground has been used 
as a burying-place within living memory, and several clear-cut lettered- 
stones may yet be seen. A tradition at one time held that three sisters 
contended in the building of three churches in close proximity to the sea, 
and this has been preserved in the following rhyme :— 

“St Abb, St Helen, and St Bey, 
‘‘ They all built kirks to be nearest the sea. 
*¢St Abb’s upon the nabbs, St Helen's on the lea, 


**St Ann’s upon Dunbar sands 
“Stands nearest to the sea.” 


ABBEY ST BATHANS is a delightfully situated upland parish, com- 
paratively small in extent, but whose interesting ecclesiastical history goes 
back to the time of the introduction of Christianity to the south - eastern 
district of Scotland. The remains of a seventh or eighth century chapel are 
still extant, while those of the Priory, founded by Ada—otherwise named 
“Efemia,”> Countess of March—wife of Patrick, 5th Earl of Dunbar, in the 
end of the twelfth century, for a community of nuns,® have been wholly 
incorporated in the walls of the present parish church. This old religious 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 65. 

2 Ibid. No. 59. 

3 Archeological Essays: Simpson. I. p. 158. 
4 Scot. Cathedrals and Abbeys: Butler. p. 195. 
5 Scotichronicon: Fordun. II. p. 541. 

6 Cf. History of Dunbar: Miller. p. 14. 
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house, which measured 84 feet by 58 feet,! existed till the Reformation, and, 
even in 1565, Dame Elizabeth Lamb was Prioress.* It is highly probable 
that very soon afterwards the convent was dispersed , and in 1609, Matthew 
Leddall was “minister of Christ his Evangell at Sanct Bothan’s.”® 


ABBEY ST BATHAN’S CHURCH 


The north wall of the church, towards its west end, shews a blocked-up 
doorway, which probably led to the domestic buildings of the Priory. The 
eastern portion of the same wall has been removed to make clear the transept 
erected for the accommodation of the family of Turnbull of Abbey St Bathans. 
The east wall, reduced in thickness towards the top, is pierced by a narrow 
light, and is very old; while the west wall is comparatively modern, and has 
probably been set in some distance to shorten the building. The present 
east wall is supposed to have been the west wall of a former church, hence 
the small window. It is almost certain that this supposition is correct, for 
protruding stones shew where the walls were continued, and several yards 


1 Cf. Ancient Church o Scotland: Walcott. Pp 379: 
2 Historical MSS. Commission—The Earl of Home (1891) pp. 164-5. 
3 Ibid. —Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 81. 
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eastwards notice has been drawn to foundations when graves have been dug. 
The south wall, near its eastern end, shews traces of a doorway, but this part 
of the building is said to be post-Re- 
formation. Built into the porch of the 
church is a large stone, whereon are 
inscribed these words: — “Here _ lyes 
Ketarine Crucks, spous to Nenion Home.” 
This lady was probably a lineal descendant 
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COLONEL CROOKS 


of Colonel Crooks, one of Cromwell’s 
officers, who settled at Dulaw, near Fast 
Castle, after the termination of the Pro- 
tector’s campaigns in Scotland.» The 
surname Croc, Cruoc, and Cruke 
(z.e, the Crook family) is found in 
Scottish Records from the thirteenth 
century onwards. Their Arms appear 
thus—Guiles ; on a bend Or, three escut- 
cheons Sable. 

Prior to the Reformation, part of the present parish of Abbey St Bathans 
was known separately as Strafontane, in which was situated the barony of 
Godscroft. Strafontanes or Troisfontanes belonged originally to the College 


ARMS OF CROOKS 


1 Letter from Mr E. J. Wilson. 
2Cf. Scot. Journal of Topography, &c. (1848) ii, 
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Kirk of Dunglass, but “since the Reformation hes ever bené conjoynit and 
under ane ministrie” with Abbey St Bathans. Several local names possess, 
even yet, an ecclesiastical significance. There are the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Path” to 
St Bathan’s well, with the opening words of his favourite psalm (Ixx.)— Deus 
in adjutorium meum intende,; the “ Bishop’s Walk” by the riverside; “ Smar- 
rowhaugh,” up the river, doubtless a corruption of St Mary’s Haugh; 
“Moongy,” the Mountjoy of the pilgrim on coming in sight of the sacred 
buildings. ‘The Retreat” on the farm of Blackerstone, is ecclesiastically 
in the parish of Longformacus. To the north lie the ruined houses of 
peculiar architectural features, and called Paradise— 


“Oh, Paradise! Oh, Paradise! 
‘Who doth not crave for rest?” 


BONKYL"“CHURCH 


BONKYL—G. Sunn or bonn-choill, the foot ot the wood! —united to 
Preston in the beginning of the seventeenth century, forms the main part of 
the western boundary of the Parish of Coldingham. In the time of David 


1 Place Names of Scotland: Johnston. Pp.. 29. 
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I.,! and also in that of William the Lyon, there was a controversy about 
the proper limits of Bonkillscire and Coldinghamscire. On roth August, 
1427, William Douglas, Earl of Angus, lord of Liddesdale and Jedworth 
forest and of Bonkyll quit-claimed to the prior and chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of Durham, and the prior of Coldingham, all right and claim which 
he had to the lands and woods of Brokholes, Harewood, and Denewood, 
with their pertinents, within the shire of Berwick, by these marches, viz., 
from Middledeneheud, by Mereburneheued towards the west, on to Craloke- 
crestrete, and thence by the street to Eiford.? 

The only remnant of the pre-Reformation Church is a small semi-circular 
Norman apse, an early example of Scottish medieval architecture. Here lie 
the remains of Mrs Margaret Home, who was murdered by Norman Ross, in 
1751. She was the widow of Mr Ninian Home of Billie, and resided at 
Linthill, near Eyemouth.* The present church was built in 1820, and quite 
recently it has been beautifully reconstructed. 

As already indicated, Bonkyl and Preston seem to have been at one 
time separate parishes, although there is only recorded one incumbency of 
the latter parish, viz., William Sinclair (1590-1616). By sordem ,of the 
Synod of Dunkeld, the service was, in 1668, translated to Preston, and in 
1688, there was sermon in alternate churches. The ruins of Preston Church 
lie near the Duns Road, and the situation on the finely-wooded north bank 
of the Whitadder is charming. The churchyard is still used as a burying- 
ground, but though the dimensions of the building may be easily ascertained, 
there are no well-marked remains, with the exception of two small Gothic 
windows, to fix its date. In the village of Preston may be seen a sandstone 
cross, supposed to be ancient, but without any inscription. The name of 
church and village may be derived either from preas, Brit., a thick wood, 
or from prest, Saxon, a priest. The barony always appears under the title 
of Bonkyl and Preston, and is now possessed by the Earl of Home, whose 
modern mansion of Bonkyl Lodge stands some little distance to the east of 
the village.* 

Bonkyl Castle is all but obliterated, only a small portion of one of the 
walls remaining. In the eleventh century, the Castle and lands were the 


1 Appendix: No. 1. 

2 Cf. Surtees Society Publications (1841). 

3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 10. 

4Cf. Dr Hardy in Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. (1900). Special No. entitled ‘‘ The Session 
Book of Bunkle and Preston. 1665-1690.” 
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possession of the Bonkils of Bonkil. The daughter of Sir Alexander de 
Bonkyl (c. 1288) married Sir John Stewart; their descendant, the Earl of 
Angus, held Bonkyl — “Angus’s barony of Boncle,”* 29th January, 1548 — 
and from them the lands have passed to the Earl of Home.* Many stout- 
built Border keeps—‘ strengths of stane” in a ruder age—have long lain in 
ruins, and here, if anywhere, the prophetic bard had prescience of decadent 
days :—- 
‘* Buncle, Billy, and Blanerne, 
“Three castles strong as airn, 
“* Built when Davie was a bairn; 
“‘ They'll a’ gang down 
“© Wi’ Scotland’s crown, 
‘¢ And iik ain will be a cairn,’’? 


CHIRNSIDE, the parson of which, in 1536, was Mr Abraham Crichton,‘ 
is a square, compact parish, with its church and village situated in the centre 
of its area. The origin of its name, if curious, is easily determined —O.E. 
cyrin: M.E. chyrne: Sc. kirn: hillside like a churn.* In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, its manor was held by the Earls of Dunbar, while tithes 
were paid to the monks of Coldingham. Chirnside Church has preserved in 
it a door of Saxon architecture, and in one part of the wall, probably erected 
later, there is a tablet dated “1572,” with the inscription: —HELPE THE 
PYR. There is a stone in the churchyard, which is “said to have been 
erected ”"® by the Rev. John Dysart, minister of Coldingham (1694-1732), to 
the memory of the Rev. Henry Erskine. It bears the following inscription :— 


M. S. 

M. Henrici Areskine 
Pastoris Chirnsidis 
Qui obiit ro August 1696 
fEtatis suze 72. 


Sanctus Areskinus, saxo qui conditur isto 
Est lapis zterni vivus in Aede Dei. 

Non astu lapis hic, technave volubilis ulla 
Quippe fide, in Petra constabilitus erat. 


1 Calendar of Scottish Papers. 1. p- 68. 

2 Early Scottish Charters: Lawrie. Pp: 335: 

3 Popular Rhymes, &c. : Henderson. pp. 128-30. 

4 Listorical MSS. Commission—The Earl of Home (1891) p. 149. 
5 Place Names of Scotland: Johnston. p. 63. 

6 Hist. of Coldingham: Carr. p- 167. 
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Under this stone, there lies a stone 
Living with God above: 

Built on a rock was such an one 
Whom force nor fraud could move. 


CHIRNSIDE PARISH CHURCH 


Among the numerous grants conveyed to the “old religious house” of 
Coldingham, the earliest records mention that of the manor of Edington. 
Some small fragments of the walls still exist in the grounds surrounding a 
cottage on the site of the Manor House adjoining the road which leads to 

G 
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Berwick-on-Tweed. The House was probably built after Edington Castle 
was overthrown in July, 1497, by the Earl of Surrey, who made “sharpe 
warre upon the Scottes.” The Castle was fully half a mile distant from the 
Manor House, and was situated on a knoll in a field (still known as the 
“ Bastle-Field ”) sloping down to the Whitadder, and almost opposite Hutton 
Castle, the seat of Lord Tweedmouth, who is styled Baron Tweedmouth of 
Edington. 


HUTTON, CASTLE 


In the early fifteenth century, Edington was a considerable village, and 
its decay dates from Flodden, though several houses stood till the end of 
the eighteenth century. The family name of Edington of Idington runs 
through many generations, and the land of the ancient barony is of 
good quality. In the end of the seventeenth century it was probably 
divided into several small holdings, when David Cowan in Idingtouné was 
a member of the Rev. Henry Areskine’s Kirk-Session.? 

The boundary between Chirnside and Coldingham is well-defined by 
means of Billiemire Burn, which is about 6 miles long, and in former days 


t Cf. Berwicksh, Nat. Club Trans. Ul. p- 191. VII. pp. 95-103. 
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was only passable at two places. Causeway Bank is still pointed out, and 
on the road between Chirnside and Auchencraw the way was 18 feet 
by 8 or to feet in breadth. In 1386, a Treaty! was concluded here 
between the English and Scottish Wardens. In the beginning of 


AYTON PARISH CHURCH 


last century, Billiemire was overgrown with tall reeds, which looked like a 
field of wheat. Towards the end of the previous century, a Survey had 
been made of a canal from Eyemouth to Duns to pass through the Mire, 


1 Appendix: No. II. 
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which, however, was not effectually drained till about 1830 or 1835. More 
than twenty querns, hand-mills, or moletrina, have been found in the Moss, 
and these are supposed to have been left by Leslie’s army,’ while similar 
discoveries have been made on the farms of Chesterbank and Prenderguest, 
which lie beyond the south-eastern limits of the Parish of Coldingham. 

AYTON and Nether Ayton were granted to the monks of Coldingham 
by the Charter of Edgar, King of Scots. Nether Ayton has disappeared, 
but near the present exceedingly chaste and handsome parish church are 
the ruins of the Chapel, which was attached to Coldingham Priory. It 
was only at the time of the Reformation that Ayton and Eyemouth were 
disjoined from the widely-extending Parish of Coldingham. In 1331, Sir 
John de Ayton, perpetual vicar of Leswade, witnessed an agreement between 
the Prior of Coldingham and the Bishop of St Andrews, which was signed 
in the cemetery of the church of Leswade.? 

Prenderguest was also included in the grant of Edgar by his magnanimous 
Charter. Ata later date, Swain, priest of Fishwick, who had also lands at 
Coldingham and Lumsdean, resigned his possession of half of the land of 
Penderguest to the monks of the Priory. A Charter® (1190-1200) by 
Adam of Lamberton is signed by Helio of Prenderguest, and to a Charter 
(c. 1276) by Peter of Mordington, Henry of Prendirgest, knight, subscribes. 
In 1538, Patrick, Earl of Boithuile, Lord Halis and Creichton, sold to William 
Hume of. Lochthullo the lands of Prendergaist, * extending to fifteen hus- 
band-lands. In the middle of the sixteenth century,® Margaret, daughter- 
natural to Andrew Home, portioner of Lauder,* was married to James 
Home of Prendergast, who seems to have been succeeded? by Alexander 
Home, and he, again, by his son, William Home. 

EYEMOUTH, with-its town and lands, is generally described in old 
documents as lying within the barony of Coldingham. In pre-Reformation 
times, its church was subordinate to the Priory. In 1295, Gilbert, the priest 
of Eimouth, subscribed a Charter by William, Bishop of St. Andrews, to 
the monks of Durham. The names of several chaplains at Eyemouth occur 


1 Birds of Berwickshire: Muirhead. II. p- 59. 

2 Surtees Soc. Publications (1841) pp. 18-19. 

3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 223-6. 
4 Lbid. Do. p. 264. 

5 Loid. —The Earl of Home (1891) pp. 154-5. 
6 Cf. Lauder and Lauderdale. pp. 67-8, 

7 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne flome (1902) pp. 237-8. 
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in the Chartularies, and during the fourteenth century, one rose to be sacrist 
of Coldingham Priory, an office next in rank to that of Prior. In 1561, 
the Priory received rentals from the following—(a) The Town of Eyemouth, 
#2 2s 3d, with 74 head of poultry. (b) Highlaws, 42 3s 4d. (c) Beanrig, 
42 8s 4d, with 7 fowls. (d) Eyemouth Mill, 46. 


EYEMOUTH PARISH CHURCH 


FOULDEN—described in ancient writs as ‘‘ Fugeldean””—was from the 
earliest times possessed by the monks of Coldingham, the Prior of which 
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acted as over-lord in matters civil as well as ecclesiastical On 21st July, 
1299, Edward I. granted to Andrew le Criur lands in “ Fuledene, que fuit 
Ricardi de Goldingham.”* In the beginning of the fifteenth century, a dis- 
pute arose between Roger Golin, the parson, and the Prioress of Abbey St 
Bathans as to certain tithes, decision being given by the Prior of Coldingham. 
In a ‘“Rentall of the Lordship of Dryburght” (c. 1620) reference is made 
to the Nunland in Foulden parish.2. On 24th March, 1587, an important 
conference was held in Foulden Church between the Commissioners of James 
VI. of Scotland—viz.: Sir James Home of Coldounknows and Sir Robert 
Melville —and Sir James Carey, the representative of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. 


FOULDEN CHURCH 


MORDINGTON was, probably, the settlement of Mordyn, the Saxon, 
and at an early date was the property of the monks of Coldingham. There 
is reference to Peter de Morthingstone? in 1277-8, and somewhat later there 


1 Docum. Illust. of the History of Scotland. Il. pp. 388-9. 
2 Cf. Liber de Dryburgh. pp. 313-368. 


3 Calendar of Documents velating to Scotland. Il. p. 24. 
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is frequent mention of Agnes de Morthington in Scottish Records. An 
interesting note occurs in Memorials of Angus and Mearns :—“ Bernard of 
Linton, then Chancellor of Scotland, and Abbot of Arbroath, was the writer 
of the famous letter of 6th April, 1320, from the barons of Scotland to 
Pope John XXII. He was, perhaps, descended of a family, who assumed 
their surmame from the parish of Linton, in Roxburghshire, several of which 
name and county did homage to Edward I. in 1296, as did also Bernard 
himself. He was at that time parson of the kirk of Mordington, in Berwick- 
shire; was appointed Abbot of Arbroath in 1311,? and chancellor of the 
kingdom during the same year—both of which offices he held until the 
30th of April, 1328, when he was promoted to the See of Sodor or the Isles, 
where he continued down to the time of his death, which occurred in 1331-2.” 
In the reign of Edward III. (1327-77) Walter de Lindesay held the village 
of Lamberton “by doing homage and the service of paying yearly to 
Coldingham monks thirty-seven shillings and fourpence, by doing suit of 
court at the three head courts of the Priory, and by giving up every thirteenth 
measure of corn grown at Lamberton, and ground at the mill of the Priory.” 
At the time of the Reformation, the estate of Lamberton paid yearly rental 
to the Priory of Coldingham of 41 16s. It may illustrate the progress of 
rural education during the past three hundred years to note that on 18th 
June, 1627, there was in the parish of Mordingtoune “ane greit necessatie 
of ane skule for not ane of the paroche can read nor wryt except the Minister, 
bot no fundatione.”® 

The Rentons of Lamberton are descended from the Rentons ot Renton, 
the ancient foresters of Coldinghamshire.* In the early part of the fourteenth 
century, John de Renton was burgess’ and Mayor of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
The Seal of John, the son of Walter, Sheriff of Berwick and Steward of the 
Prior of Coldingham, is affixed, causa testificactonis, to a Charter of lands in 
Kirklamberton, in favour of John de Raynton, in 1325. 

Through the courtesy of Mr Robert Charles Campbell-Renton of Lam- 
berton and Mordington, the heir of the ancient Rentons of Lamberton and 
Billie, we are enabled to give an actual transcript of the Grant of “the 


1 Robertson's Index: p. 9. 

2 Cf. Lives of Crown Officers: Crawford. p. 17. 
3 Report on certain Parishes in Scotland. p. 22. 

4 Appendix: No. III. 

5 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 424. 433. 
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coat-armoriall appartaining to John Rentotn of Lambertoune in 1673 ”— 
never before published or printed :— 


TO ALL and SUNDRIE whom it effeers, I, SIR CHARLES ARASKINE 
of Cambo knight Baronet Lyon KING OF ARMES Considering that be the 
Twentie One act of the third Session of the Second Parliament of our 
dread Soveraigne Lord CHARLES THE SECOND Be the Grace of God 
KING of Scotland, England, France and Ireland defender of the faith I 
am empowered to visit the wholl armes of Noblemen, Prelats, Barons and 
Gentlemen within this kingdome and to distinguish them with Congruent 
differences and, to matriculate the same in my books and registers and to 
give armes to vertuous and weell deserving persons. And Extracts of all 
armes Expressing the blazoning of the armes under my hand and Seall of 
office. Which register is thereby ordained to be respected as the true and 
unrepealable rule of all armes and bearings in Scotland To remaine with 
the Lyons office as a publict register of the kingdome. THEREFORE 
Conforme to the tenor of the said act of Parliament I testifie and make 
knowen that the Coat armour appertaining and belonging to JOHN REN- 
TONE OF LAMBERTOUNE and approven of and Confirmed be me to 
him is matriculate in my said publict register upon the day and dait of 
thir presents and is thus blazoned VIZ. The said JOHN RENTONE OF 
LAMBERTOUNE for his atchievement and ensigne armoriall BEARS 
Argent a Lyon rampant within a Bordur Azure above the Shield and 
Helmet befitting his degree mantled Gules doubled Argent Next is placed 
for his Crest two hands issuing out of the Torse, in the one a Sword 
poynt downward and fixed in the Earth the other lifted up to heaven 
And for his motto in ane escroll above the Crest HAVE TRUST IN 
GOD AND NOT IN STRENGTHe Which. Goat above blazoned I 
declare to be the said JOHN RENTONE OF LAMBERTOUNE His 
Coat and bearing IN TESTIMONIE Whereof I have Subscrybed this 
Extract with my Hand and have Caused append my Seall of office thereto. 
GIVEN at Edinburgh the fourteint day of August and of our Said Sover- 
aigne Lords reigne The Twentie fyft year 1673. 


CH. ARASKINE, LYON. 


Seal of Office 
attached by tag 
of faint blue 
ribbon. 


The Shield described in above grant follows in its main features the Arms of 
the ancient Earls of Dunbar and March, and appears to be a good example 
of what are called “Arms of Patronage.” John de Raynton, eldest son of 
the founder of the family, who was a cadet of the ancient Rentons of that 
ilk, acquired the lands of Billie as far back as 1344, and so became a vassal 


RENTONS OF LAMBERTON 4t 


of the great Border Earls who were proverbially said “to carry the keys of 
the Eastern Marches in their belts.” The Rentons, no doubt, were proud 
to ride with 
eet “‘ Hundreds more, 
** From the rich Merse and Lammermore, 


“And Tweed’s fair borders to the war 
“* Beneath the crest of Old Dunbar.” 


RENTON OF LAMBHRTON COAT-OF-ARMS 
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Lamberton pre-Reformation Church, now used only as a burying-place 
by the Rentons, was formerly a chapel subordinate to Coldingham. There 
were chapels both at Lamberton and Mordington. The present kirk at 
Mordington is the third, so far as known. The earliest was in front of 
Mordington House; the second near the present manse; and that now in 
use for public worship stands on a site intermediate between those of the 
two earlier buildings. A vault, or chapel, of the Douglas family has been 
discovered in the original parish burying- ground, opposite Mordington 
House. 

It was in July, 1650, that Oliver Cromwell pitched at Mordington, where 
his “ Officers, hearing a great shout among the soldiers, looked out of window. 
They spied a soldier with a Scotch kirn [churn] on his head. Some of 
them had been purveying abroad, and had found a vessel filled with Scotch 
cream: bringing the reversion of it to their tents, some got dishfuls, and 
some hatfuls; and the cream being now low in the vessel, one fellow would 
have a modest drink, and so lifts the kirn to his mouth; but another canting 
it up, it falls over his head; and the man is lost in it, all the cream trickles 
down his apparel, and his head fast in the tub! This was a merriment to 
the Officers; as Oliver loved an innocent jest.”! 


1 Cromwell’s Letters, &c.: Ill. p. 11. 


5. Village of Coldingham. 


}OLDINGHAM is probably a word of Saxon origin. Colden is 
literally “cold vale,” while am is a “ville,” differing only a 
little from our word hamlet. Chalmers gives a derivation signify- 
ing a place in the cold vale, or near the cold common, or 
at the meeting of the waters.) With the exception of the 
first, the designation is fitting, but the village itself is not cold, while the 
warmth of the prevalent building-stone and the finely sheltered lanes 
and gardens suggest a religious significance. In early times-“it . was 
known as Colaunham (8viz.), and before the middle of the eighth century 
it appears as Coldana and Urbs Collude, 1.e., the city of Colludi.? The 
transition to Culdeeham, the house or dwelling of the Culdees, is not at all 
unlikely as, early in the seventh century, the followers of Columba founded 
a mission church probably at Coluderburgh, a point south-east of St Abb’s 
Head. In Church Records the name appears frequently as Coldinghame ; and 
Collingham and Collingaham are occasionally found. The two latter names 
would seem to associate it with the Coal Burn, which forms one of the 
principal features of the village, and it should be noted that on Ptolemy’s 
map of Britania Romana Colania is marked, which Chalmers has placed 
at the south-east extremity of Strathclyde. It may be further stated that 
there is a Gaelic word Colle, a wood, which appears to survive in Cozldene 
Braes, though the name is more likely to be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Col, black. Either derivation may be seriously insisted upon, as 
they “ both admirably suit the locality.”? 

The village—46 miles east-south-east of Edinburgh—is situated in a valley 
not more than a mile distant from St Abb’s, locally called the “Shore,” 
and less than three miles from the busy little fishing-village of Eyemouth. 
It is rather curious that what remains of a broad carriage-way leading direct 


1 Cf. Hist. «7 Coldingham: Carr. p. 1, 2. 
2 Ecclesiastical History: Bede. p. 260. 
3 History 0) Channelkirk: Allan. pp. 481-2. 
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to the beach, by which in the olden time the nuns were wont to repair to 
sea-bathing, should be known locally as the “Shire.” Both words are 
derived from sctran, A.S. to divide. However, the latter is generally sup- 
posed to be a corruption of, and contraction for, Chariot—chaise, for example, 
being pronounced as if it were “shaise "—though it has also been suggested 
that “Shire” may mean a boundary, and in this case would mark off the 
Priory lands from adjoining properties. It has, at the same time, been 
pointed out that “The Chirret” may be derived from Charette, Fr.—a road 
for wains.* It is worthy of remark that the “Shire” skirts St Michael’s 
Mount, in the vicinity of which numerous old British graves have been dis- 
covered. 

Two tiny streams unite one-eighth of a mile below Coldingham. They 
flow on either side of the village, and a line drawn across its upper end, 
near the Public School, would cut off a triangular space, which limits its 
area. To the north is Rickleside Burn, which at Bogan comes from Ricklaw 
or Rikelaw, the steeply-rising ground above Burnhall, on whose summit 
stood Ha’ Bank, and further west, near Bogangreen, is the farm-steading of 
Godsmount or Gosemount. Below the bridge, beyond Burnhall, it unites 
witn the Cole. It assumes, in old Records, the name of Skat or Stak Burn, 
sometimes Scavie, Scape, Scabie, Scatbieburne?—Scoutscroft being synony- 
mous with Skatscroft. It is of some interest to note that near the top of 
the steep road which leads to the village of St Abb’s there is indication of 
what was, a generation ago, known as Skat or Scout Well, and tradition 
affirms that the monks of Coldingham made use of the water for medicinal 
purposes. There is an early reference to “ two husband-lands in Scatleburne,” 
and “one-and-a-half husband-lands in He Rikliesyd.”* The stream on the 
south side of the village is named variously—the Cole, Coil, or Coal Burn, 
the Cole Bog leading from Coldingham Law Dubs to this Burn. As it runs 
along the foot of the gardens at Paradise, a piece of ground close to the 
old Parish School, it is known as Courtburne.‘* 

Near Milldown, a comparatively modern name (1806) is Cole or Cold 
Mill, to which reference is frequently made in early Charters. In 1326, 
two mills at Coldingham are noted as being situated “on Spodell and Colle.”® 


1 Letter from Mr C. S. Romanes. 
2 Registrum Magni Sizilli, IV. No. 1 577: 
3 Lbia. No. 2392. 
4 Ibid. No. 2481. 
5 Coldingham Charters: No, 650. 
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On 12th July, 1647, there was a Disposition! in favour of Alexander Home 
of Prendergaist of the mill of Coldingham, called the Coilmyln, with the 
multures, suckin, mill dam and other pertinents, also of that piece of land 
called Coilburne-braes of Coildene, together with the Links of Coldinghame, 
and right to the common muir of Coldinghame. A weather forecast some- 
times issues in these words—“ When Milldown brews, Coldingham rues.” 

The houses in Coldingham are conspicuous by reason of the colour of 
the stone, which so much resembles that of the adjoining Priory that, at 
once even a casual inspection reveals the fact that the latter must have been 
a quarry from which the former was built. The village, thus, in a certain 
sense rose upon the ruins of the Priory, though from the earliest times 
there was a large population surrounding the old religious house, rendering 
service to the Church—the principal, if not the only, proprietor from the end 
of the eleventh century. In 1561, there were 32 houses in the village, and 
during the past three hundred years it has gradually fallen away, both in 
population and importance. There seems, however, to have been consider- 
able increase towards the beginning of last century, for while in 1794, it 
contained 727 inhabitants, in 1823, the population was 800, and a few years later 
the number rose to 850. In 1861, there:were 655 people in the village ; in 1871, 
the population was 647; and in 1901, the number fell to 480. Its amenity, at 
the present day, has been described by an unknown observer,—“ The town 
used to be kept in a very filthy condition; the streets were unswept, dung- 
hills accumulated before the doors, and pigstyes containing pigs were every- 
where. This is now all changed for the better, and the town has not only 
its scavengers, but it has its Inspector of nuisances.” 

The Fishers’ Brae leads from the principal area towards Burnhall Bridge. 
In 1760, it was known as Cadgershill, and “the yeard and houses to which 
it refers are holden immediately of and under Alexander, Earl of Home, in 
feu, farm, fee, and hostage for payment and delivery yearly of the sum of 
6s. 8d., Scots money, at two times in the year, Whits. and Marts., by equal 
proportions, with two kain hens and four days’ work, or 5s. Scots money 
for each hen, and the like sum for each day’s work.” 

There are several historical references which point to the fact that the 
village of Coldingham had considerable trade as early as the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. In 1305, a weekly Wednesday market and a yearly 
fair—St Luke’s Eve, 18th October—were established by Edward I. The 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 202, 
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case is well-authenticated, for the Prior prayed the English King “that he 
would grant him a fair at Coldingham on St Cuthbert’s day in Lent, or on 
St Ebba, the virgin’s day, (25th August) for 15 days, or for 8 days: and a 
market every Wednesday.” A gracious answer was vouchsafed in these 
words—“ The Chancellor has granted a fair on the vigil and day of St Luke, 
with fifteen days following.” As late as 1841, a fair was held twice-a-year. 
In 1371, William, Earl of Douglas, justiciary, held his Court at Coldingham 
“on account of the superior number of its houses and inns,” and its import- 
ance is set forth in an original Charter,” preserved at Durham. The village 
still retains the atmosphere of its early prestige, for it may yet be designated 
a burgh of barony, the representative of the Homes—“a family of renown ”— 


COLDINGHAM CROSS 


being its nominal superior or overlord. A village-cross, erected in 1815, in 
the principal thoroughfare, is the gift of the Earl of Home. It may occupy 


ee as of the ancient market-cross, where, in 1589, a proclamation was 
maae. “ 


1 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland. 1. Pp. 445. 
2 Appendix: No. IV. 


3 Register of Privy Council of Scotland. I. Pp. 229. 
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The only place of worship in the village, besides the Priory, is Colding- 
ham United Free Church, built in 1793, and rebuilt in 1870. Originally 
a Relief Church,’ it arose from the fact that, when the parish church became 
vacant in 1792, the patron presented the Rev. James Landale [Landells] of 
Witherington [Widdrington], Northumberland. Several of the parishioners 
remonstrated, and petitioned the Relief Presbytery of Edinburgh for supply, 
which was readily granted. A church, with tile roof and earthen floor, was 
built, and Mr Geddes was called to its ministry. He, however, declined the 
call, and on 13th March, 1794, WILLIAM SHARPNESS was ordained to 
the charge. He was loosed on 24th May, 1805, and in 1806, application 
was made for admission to the Associate (Burgher) Presbytery of Coldstream, 
when Mr Brown was called, but he preferred North Berwick, ROBERT 
McLAURIN, from Bridge-of-Teith, was ordained, 27th August, 1807. In 


COLDINGHAM U.F, CHURCH AND HALL 


1837, there were 540 communicants, while the stipend was 4129, with £20 
for house rent. Mr McLaurin died, 26th September, 1848, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and the forty-first of his ministry. He was the author of 


1 United Presbyterian Church. (1733—1900) Small. I. pp. 420-2. 
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several minor works. ANDREW HENDERSON, from Tay Square, Dundee, 
was ordained, 2nd June, 1847, and translated to Abbey Close, Paisley, 17th 
April, 1855. ANDREW BRODIE ROBERTSON, from Infirmary Street, 
Edinburgh, was ordained, 22nd January, 1856. A Congregational Church, 
formed in 1878, took away about 30 members, but it was dissolved in 1882. 
Mr Robertson died, 9th June, 1899, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and 
the forty-fourth of his ministry. JOHN TAYLOR DEAN, M.A., from Elgin 
(Moss Street) was ordained a missionary to Old Calabar, 7th July, 1891. After 
seven years’ experience of Creek Town, and latterly Duke Town, his 
resignation was accepted by the Mission Board, 27th September, 1898. 
He was inducted to Coldingham, 30th November, 1899. The member- 
ship at that time was 270, and the stipend was 4172, with Manse. 

Contiguous to the United Free Church, an excellent Hall was erected 
in 1900, at a cost of fully 41000. It was the affectionate and handsome gift 
of Dr James N. McDougall, a gentleman whose professional and personal 
worth has been greatly valued throughout the whole parish and neighbour- 
hood. The Hall is dedicated to the memory of the Rev. A. B. Robertson, 
whose fidelity is further commemorated by the erection of a Tablet in the 
interior of the Church. Two beautiful stained glass windows, carefully 
executed by Messrs Walker and Dickson, Edinburgh, have been inserted 
on either side of the pulpit—an appropriate tribute to a “loving and devoted 
wife.” There was formerly a day-school in connection with the Congregation, 
which has been lately converted into a ‘“‘ Recreation and Reading Room,” 
with a membership of about one hundred. The Parish Church Room, on the 
way to St Abb’s, contains the Kirk-Session Records which date from 
the end of the seventeenth century. They are most voluminous, and 
have been well preserved. The Volunteer MHall, near the Priory-Gate, 
is frequently used as a place of public entertainment. The Public School, 
situated at the west end of the village is a handsome and commodious 
building. It was erected in 1893, at a total cost of £2150. 

A Friendly Society was established in Coldingham in 1791, and in 1841, 
it had 125 Members. The quarterly payment of each member is 3s, and 
any one sick or unfit for work is paid 2s a week. A payment of 45 is 
made in name of funeral expenses. There is a Subscription Library in the 
village, which was founded, 18th May, 1710. In 1841 it contained 4oo 
volumes, and in 1906, the number rose to 1244 volumes, 

Two miles north-west of Coldingham is the Loch. It is 300 yds. distant 
from the sea, and fully 250 ft. above its level, Triangular in shape, it is one 


COLDINGHAM UNITED FREE CHURCH TOKENS 
In possession of W, Mitchell, Coldstream. 
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mile in circumference, 30 ac. in extent, and 4o feet at its greatest depth. 
On its bank, in 1836, stood the residence of Professor Blair, the scholarly 
author of Sczentific Aphorisms. Although there is now only one Loch, yet 
at a time very remote there was probably a line of Lochs, beginning in the 
neighbourhood of Muirburn, now Westerside, and extending down a valley 
towards the village of Coldingham, where they terminated in a marsh, known 
as Bog End, or Bogangreen. Two artificial Lochs have been constructed 


COLDINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOL 


on the estate of Northfield—one near St Abb’s Head, and the other a little 
further inland. 

In the beginning of last century, the unhallowed deeds of the “ resurrec- 
tionists” stained the annals of the village and neighbourhood. Within the 
cottage of Homefield, which lies to the south of Coldingham Law, and only 
a short distance from the road which runs from Coldingham to Eyemouth, 
may still be seen the remains of rollers on one of the window-sills, over 
which passed the “resurrected body,” which was then secreted in a vault 
under the floor of the room, till the carrier removed and conveyed it to 
Edinburgh. Dr Lowry, the occupant of the house, was himself a notorious 

D 
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lifter. Eventually, he was imprisoned at Greenlaw, where it is said he con- 
tinued his practice of medicine among his fellow-prisoners. His sentence 
of six months was reduced to eight weeks. The watch-house stood close to 
the present gateway which enters the Churchyard from the main street of 
the village. A special window was constructed to aid detection, but it is 
reported that much desecration took place, while the watchers, maintaining 
show of courage, lived in a “ fools’ paradise.” 
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4. Voldingham Common. 


‘* He has a conscience as wide as Coldingham Common,’ 


village of Each. and the sea, towards the north, was 
part of the forest attached to the Priory. Historical references 
are infrequent. In 1630-1, there was registered a complaint 
by Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall, knight baronet, King’s 
Advocate ; Sir Patrick Home of Aittoun, Patrick Home of Coldinghame-law, 
George Home of Blackhill, Alexander Home in Aittoun, and James Craw 
of Quhytefield as follows:—On . . . June, last, George Home, brother 
to John Home of Rentoun, in violation of the law prohibiting the wearing 
of hagbuts and pistols, came accompanied by several accomplices armed 
with these weapons, swords and others, to the Muir of Coldinghame, where 
the tenants of the complainers were pasturing their goods, as they had been 
wont to do for several years past ‘‘ by virtue of good rights,” and there “the 
said George presenting ane hacquebutt full of powder and leade” to the 
said tenants, threatening them and striking, hurting and wounding them, 
chased them off the muir. The pursuers compearing, and also the defender, 
to whose oath of verity the probation was referred, and he having stated 
upon oath that he had a hacquebut in his possession at the time libelled, 
but “wes only sending her into Berwick to be mendit,” the Lords assoilzie 
him from the above complaint, but ordain him to find caution in the books 
of Privy Council in 500 merks, that he will not wear hagbuts or pistols in 
future. * 

Sir William Brereton, under date 1636, Junii, 26, writes,—‘‘ Upon Friday 
we departed from Barwicke, which, though it be seated in Scotland yet it is 
in England . .. . . and here the country is not reputed Scottish 
until you come to a town four miles distant from Barwick, called Aten, 
which belongs to Lord Aten, who hath there a pretty Castle placed on the 
side of an hill: hence you pass (after you leave a few corn fields near_the 


1 Privy Council of Scotland (1630-1) pp- 606-7. 
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town) over the largest and vastest moors that I have ever seen which are 
now dry, and whereupon (in most parts) is neither sheep, beast, nor horse. 
Here is a mighty want of fire in these moors; neither coal nor wood nor 
turf, only they cut and flea [flay, ze, pare] top-turves with linge upon them. 
These moors you travel upon about eight miles and then come to a village 
called Apthomas [Aldcambus].”!_ Jorevin de Rocheford (c. 1661) would 
appear to have followed the same route, but from the opposite direction.” 
A later traveller (1704) notes strangely rotten and barren moors, with some 
places, even on hills, which would swallow up a horse. 

In 1769, Pennant crossed “the bleak, joyless, heathy moor of Colding- 
ham,” and though there still hangs around and over it an air of dreariness, 
yet one cannot in these days quite realise the appropriateness of a remark 
which occurs in the Memoirs of Paul Swanston by Alexander Somerville— 
“My heart was as desolate as Coldingham Moor on a misty day.” Remains of 
the old forest—oak, birch, and hazel roots—appear, especially in Drone, Green- 
wood, and Long Mosses. The soil and sub-soil are of a tough, blue-yellow, cold 
clay, but since its division towards the end of the eighteenth century, there has 
been gradual improvement, the fringes of agriculture have overlapped its 
outer edge at least, and in many parts its value has been greatly enhanced 
through the enterprise which followed. 

Before the division of the Common by Decree of Court (1776), it extended to 
6000 ac., and as late as 1856, a large part of that area was still covered with 
heath, bogs, and mosses. A curious document was in the possession of the 
Schoolmaster of Coldingham, but the original cannot now be traced. Along 
with other deeds, it appears to have been entered in the Process (1766), and 
fortunately a Copy® has been preserved. It will be of some interest to follow 
the somewhat quaint, if verbose, perambulation, though there may be some 
difficulty in fixing localities. At the same time the boundaries and extent 
have been approximately ascertained. A Copy of the Riding of Colding- 
ham Common (1561) may be found in the Scottish ¥ournal of Topography 
(1848), Vol. II. p. 174, and is there said to have been from “an original 
copy” which was in the hands of William Johnstone, late tenant of Blackpots, 
and which formerly belonged to John Anderson, tenant there, and factor for 


the lands of Prenderguest in and about the township of Coldingham and 
Barony of Rickleside, in 1705: 


1 Zarly Travellers in Scotland: Hume Brown. 
2 Loid, 
3 Appendix. No. V, 
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The “ Decreet” referred to above, as well as a Decreet at the instance 
of Thomas Cockburn, Writer to the Signet, the Agent who carried on an 
Action against Sir John Hall, and the other Heritors of the Dominant Tene- 
ments for payment of the expense of carrying on and finishing the same, 
are recorded in Volume 606 of Durie’s Office, under date, 2nd March, 1776, 
These Decreets commenced, 12th December, 1766, before the Lords of 
Council and Session, and are designed as follows :— 

I. A Summons and action of Division of Commonty at the instance of 
Sir John Hall of Dunglass, Baronet; William Ramsay of Temple; George 
Turnbull of Houndwood; John Bogue of Hallidoun; and the late James 
Lumsdaine of Blanerne— 

Against Sir John Home of Renton; Sir James Home of Manderston ; 
Patrick Home of Billie; George Drummond of Blair; Alexander Home of 
Law; William Dickson of Whitecross; James Thomson of Hillend; John 
Wilkie of Foulden, &c. ; The Governor and Company of Undertakers for raising 
the Thames Water in York Buildings; The Right Honourable Alexander, Earl 
of Home; Archibald Stewart Douglas of Douglas, Esq.; John Fordyce of 
Aytoun; Fenwick Stow of Greystonelees, merchant-in Berwick; Patrick Crawford 
of Bogangreen ; William Dallas of Berryhaugh; John Home of Paddockmire, 
officer of Excise in Leith ; Alexander Home, Gardener in Coldingham ; Patrick 
Fortune, Printer in Berwick; Henry Home, Writer to the Signet; Matthew 
Brydon of Beepark, Cooper in Berwick; The Reverend James Allan, minister 
of the gospel at Eyemouth, for himself, and as Moderator of the Presbytery 


of Chirnside, for their interest; and . ... . Hardie, in Newcastle; 
Alexander Fulton; Thomas Turnbull; James Wedderburn; John Clinkscale 5 
Thomas Happer; Robert McGall;. . . . Iddington, in the Burn; James 


Iddington, in the Loan; Robert Paterson; Matthew Craig: Andrew Craw- 
ford; John Dunbar; Robert Thorburn; William Erskine; Robert Blair ; 
William Fair; John Nisbet; Alexander Johnstone; William Spouse; John 
Wedderburn ; John Gray; William Turnbull; Alexander Iddington; James 
Paxton; Robert Cossar; William Rule; James Sherrilaw; George Simpson, 
in Berwick; Patrick Dale; William Ludgate; John Allanshaw; John Swans- 
ton; George Dunbar; William Nisbet; John Sanderson; Archibald Purves ; 
Alison Sanderson; . . . . Hodge, in Tweedmouth; Thomas Purves; 
David Purves; James Cossar; Patrick Downie; Marjory Robertson; George 
Johnston; John Davidson; Andrew Gellie; Mark Fulton; George Maben ; 
William Fulton; Alexander Cossar; Joseph Forrester; John Ludgate ; 
William Turnbull; Thomas Paterson; James Air; Thomas Manuel; Thomas 
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Anderson; John Dickson; John Tuck; John Polwarth; William Nisbet ; 
John Robertson, Merchant in Berwick; Alexander Idington; Patrick Richard- 
son; William Pea; George Pea; William Wedderburn ; William Pollock ; and 
James Gellie; all portioners and feuars in Coldingham. 

Tohn Home, senior; Thomas Home; John Hood; Alexander France ; 
Robert Watson; Robert Alison; David Dewar; Alexander Robertson ; 
Alexander Purves; and John Allan; all portioners and feuars in West 
Reston. 

George Bogue; Alexander Bogue; Robert Bogue; William Hood; and 
David Greenfield ; all portioners and feuars in Auchincraw. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


Thomas Hill, Herd in West Reston; William McFarlane Brown of 
Fairnyside; Alexander Paterson, tenant in Whytefield; Patrick Home of 
Wedderburn; William Fair, tenant in Swansfield; John Hogg; James 
Bonnar; George Thomson; Thomas Bookless; and Robert Hill—all por- 
tioners of Auchincraw; John Greenfield, tenant in Ashfield ; William Spouse, 
Butcher and feuar in Coldinghame. 

And against the tutors and Curators of the defenders—Archibald Douglas 
of Douglas, Esq.; William Dallas; Patrick Crawfurd ; George Craw; Margaret 
and Jean Houldies ; and Robert McGall ; if they any have for their Interest. 

II. The second of the said Actions was also a Summons for division 
of Commonty at the instance of the said Sir John Hall, and the other pur- 
suers named above— 

Against the haill officers of State, and all others Representing his 
Majesty for the Interest of the Crown; Margaret Aitchison, portioner 
of Coldinghame, and spouse to James Scott, waterman at Newcastle, and 
him for his interest; Mr James Allan, minister of the gospel at Eyemouth ; 
Alexander Home, Esq. of Manderston; Janet Miller, relict of Alexander 
McDougal, feuar in Coldingham . . . . Isobel Aitchison, spouse to 
James Foreman, indweller in Coldingham, and the said James Foreman, her 
husband, for his Interest; Kathrine Paxton, spouse to William Hood of 
Sonnyside, and the said William Hood, her husband, for his Interest ; 
Beatrix Paxton, relict of James Hill, portioner of Auchincraw; Janet and 
Margaret Haig, daughters to the deceased Mary Bookless, sometime spouse 
to Robert Haig, late indweller in Coldinghame, now herd in Dowlaw ; and 
their tutors and Curators, if they any have for their Interests, &c. 

III. And the third of the said Actions was likewise an Action of Declara- 


BURLAW BOOKS bs 
tor of Commonty and wakening and Transference at the instance of the 
said Sir John Hall; John Lumsdain; William Ramsay ; George Turnbull ; 
and Jo. Bogue— 

Against Isobel Brock, nearest heir of John Ludgate, feuar in Coldingham ; 
Janet Cossar, daughter of James Cossar, feuar, and spouse of Robert McGall, 
Shoemaker ; Margaret Niell, wife of Robert Scott, Indweller in Coldingham, 
and daughter of James Niell and Marjory Robertson . . . . + « + as 
also against the following :—all feuars, or pretending to be feuars in Colding- 
ham, viz.: Mr John Jollie, Minister at Coldinghame; George Weir; Alex- 
ander Cossar . . . Cow; George Pea; William McNair; George Craig ; 
Robert Craig; Ann McGall; George Turnbull; John Cossar; James Dickson ; 
William Johnston ; Patrick Chirnside ; William Turnbull; Alexander Robertson ; 
Alexander Idington; James Pee; John Grant; Mark Craig; Alexander 
McDougall; and Elizabeth Landells, spouse to David Purves. 

By the 38th Act of the 5th Session of William III., it is stated and 
ordained that :— - 

Commonties may be divided at the instance of any having Interest by 
Summons raised against all persons concerned before the Lords of Council 
and Session, who are empowered to determine upon the rights and Interests 
of all parties Interested, and to value and Decide the said Commonties Accord- 
ing to the valuation of the respective lands or profites of the heritors having 
Interest therein. 

Cummissioners were appointed to perambulate the Commonty, it being 
stipulated that Mosses should remain common, with free ish and entry 
thereto. It was stated that it would be very beneficial to all concerned, 
and would manifestly tend to the Improvement and police of that part of 
the Country. All rights and titles thereto were exhibited and produced, 
with extent, limits, and marches. A surveyor was appointed to measure 
and survey the said Commonty. 

The following deeds were entered in the Process :— 

1. Copy of the Raide or Perambulation of the Marches of the Muir of 
Coldingham, Done before John, Commendator of Coldingham, 11th March, 
1561. 

2. Valuation of Barony of Old Cambus, Fosterland, and Dowlaw. 

3. Two Books of the Burlaw Court of Coldingham. 

Extracts from the last are here subjoined— 

1691, March 28.—The Burlawmen appointed John Forrester to be herd for 
the town and neighbourhood of Coldingham, and in case he should desert 
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the same, in time coming, he is never farther to be employed, so that he 
desert not he is to be common herd constantly. 
1707. August 7.—The Burlawmen, with consent of the heritors and neighbour- 
hood here present, discharges and ordains the herds to forbear their working 
of stringing when they are employed about the herding of the beasts, and 
if any herd after the date hereof shall be found working of stringing shal! be 
amerciate in 40 sh. Scots, s¢xe modificatione. 
1708. May 15.— 5 discharge John Scott the town herd for 
taking out the Nolt belonging to any of the seamen to be kept with the rest 
of the neighbourhood’s Nolt upon the Common Muir, after this day, under 
the pain of losing his boll. As also discharges any of the seamen, or their 
wives, bairns, or servants pertaining to them, of pulling of heather, or hoeing 
of whins, upon any part of the outfield of Coldingham, under the pain of an 
merk Scots. 
17.07: . . . . the herds of Houndwood hounded the moor 
beasts of Coldingham off that place of the common moor called Wormiestances, 
and would not let them pasture there, therefore the Burlawmen ordains the 
herds of Houndwood to be cited before the Bailie Court of Coldingham to 
answer at the instance of the said complainers for the said riot. 
1718. February 17.—The town-herd, William Gillie, shall have the ordinary 
quantity of stuff that he had formerly, the one-half bear, the other half 
pease, and a cartful of turfs from every of the neighbourhood that has carts, 
or a cart, under the pain of 6sh. Scots. 

James Scott, town-herd, to keep his horse from going through the 
ground in regard he is colded, or otherwise to be put over a brae, or felled, 


if it goes through the ground any longer . . . . ordains the beasts to 
be kept off the corn . . . . . the town-herd to take out the beasts to 
the muir on the Sabbath day . .-. . | ‘whether he will wait Onuune 
town nolt himself, and not allow his boy to keep them altogether . . . fines 
James Scott and Patrick Home for flyting and scolding each with others in face 
of the Burlaw . . . . . the Burlawmen and neighbourhood have made 
choice of Patrick Home to be the Town herd . . . . . the Town-herd 
complains to the Burlawmen on severalls owing his boll, and the Burlaw 
ordains them to be poinded . ~~" | | @rdaineunme forpet to be made 


to hold the heap within the straik in order to measure the herds boll, to 
prevent any reflection anent the payment of the said boll for the future. : 
The Burlawmen, taking to their consideration the condition of the Court 
bridge, they appoint a voluntary contribution through the town and neigh- 
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bourhood, belonging to the Burlaw, for repairing thereof, and ordains John 
Smith and John Hodge to go through the neighbourhood with a book, 
and insert every man's proportion as they are willing to give, and this with 
the consigned money to be bestowed on that bridge, and also recommended 
to the hail parish for voluntary contribution for that end. . . . . The 
Burlawmen and neighbourhood being met and a complaint given in by the 
neighbourhood upon Patrick Craig in as much as he promised to keep a 
dyke about his midden stead in order to preserve the causeway, was laid 
upon the expense of the Burlaw fines, in so much as he has not done it, 
but refuses absolutely to the damnifying of the said causeway, and also 
hindering the passage upon the same . . . . promises, under the 
penalty of ten groats, to keep the causeway clear or hismuck “3 92) rom 
the one end of the town to the other, shall keep the causeway and patent 
ways clear of their muck . . . . . an ox, dying in the muir, Elspeth 
Fulton desires to know whether the herd should be liable to pay the price 
of the said ox. . . . . Discharge any of the neighbourhood to sell any 
of their muck to any person without the town, unless they first offer it to 
the neighbourhood, at the common rate of the load of muck. 

Several interesting names, both of persons and places, may be gleaned 
from the exhaustive Process :-— 

Road from Auchincraw to Common .. . . the througness of the 
moss, and the hazard of having them stolen . . . . John French in 
Fosterland knew that the road by the Howford, or the Howburnford, is the 
common and patent road, and the King’s road frcm the common muir of 


Coldingham . . . . James Lorrain of Angelraw . . . . John Bogue, 
Hursier ..-. =. +Mrs Drummond’s lands of Northfield . . . . John 
Home of Paddockmyre , . . . Ann Lightharness . . . . feu and 
fain duties... . . Kiln-knowe of Coldingham » . . . a sitt House 
James Anderson, tenant in Whiteacres . . . .. Bitchill? of Cold_ 
ingham . . . . John Happer, maltman . . . . James “Cleghorn, 
Cordiner . . . . George Umphersto, weaver in Coldingham, in 1676 . 
: dwelling-house with a yard at the back thereof, with room for a 
turf stack and midding stead, in the foreside of the said house . . . . Hynd 
ee Bealscross>.. . . © Houses-in Bogan . . . + Jean Puryes, meal- 
monger in Coldingham ... .- 4 piece of waste ground and walls, now 
a grassyard, commonly called Mungo’s yard . . . . John Ford, late 


1 Cf. Berwick Sasines, 1. (1701). 
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tenant in Bowsheelhill . . . . acre of arable land in Humble Knoweside 
Pee '. a ruinous tenement of houses lying in Bogue of Coldingham 

Robert Craig, weaver in Wyndshiel . . . . James Bruce, taylor in Castle- 
gate . . . . Mr Patrick Milne, Schoolmaster in Coldingham, 1699 

oye [grandson or nephew]! and apparent heir . . . . weaver in Swinewood 
sae Wm. Idington, tenant in Coalmiln . . . . south side of 
Cadgershill . . . . Linthillmilm . . . . two laigh houses pas 
13th April, 1713, the town and abbacy of Coldingham . . - 4 yard 
of old called the Law Yard... . . south side of the Cross-gate of 
Coldingham. 

The “Records of the Courts of the Barony of Coldinghame 1611-5” are 
preserved in the Home Charter-Chest. The particulars of the Courts are 
of interest to the local antiquary or genealogist, but as they are “of no 
historical importance,” no details appear in the Report of the Commissioners. 2 

BOUNDARIES OF THE COMMON :—Beginning at a pit and stake, 
fixed on the north-west corner of Beancroft, the boundary proceeds by pits 
and stakes all along the north corner of Armstrong’s park dyke, from that by 
pit and stakes westward all along around the farm of press, belonging to 
Sir John Home of Renton, then again from the said north corner of Arm- 
strong’s park Dyke, south along the said Dyke, and then along an old dyke, 
at the foord of Beeburn, then up the hill near the corner of Potterholepark, 
at which last place property ground interferes till it comes to the water of 
Ale, then up the hill to the foot of Huldiesbutts, to the road leding to White- 
field, now stopt, and from thence to Blackhill park by a line of pitts and stakes 
made and fixed by Alexander Sheppard, William Tuck, James Young, Robert 
Lyell, and Patrick Wilson, which is called the middle line, and entering into 
Blackhill park at the corner of the dyke, from that corner, by pitts and stakes, 
through the corn land, across the park, to the dyke on the side of the road 
to Hillend march at Drydenburn, and up the march with Hillend ground, 
Houndwood, and Renton ground, by pitts and stakes to a pitt and stake at 
Lousilaw know (the ground on the north side of the pitts and stakes being 
common) and from Lousilaw know to Blegdon foord by the line of pitts and 
stakes made and fixed by George Fleeming and John Jamieson, being the 
southmost line. From Blegdon foord to Purdie’s Grave, from thence the 
boundary proceeds by a road called the woodgate to a cairn called Listruther 


1 Scotland before r700: Hume Brown. p. 117. ove. 
2 Historical MSS. Commission—The Earl of Home (1891) pp. 116-7. 
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cairn, from thence north-easterly by the said road to the east end of the 
Meikle Blacklaw, from thence keeping the said woodgate to the, wratstune, 
and thence along the Lothian road, to the foord at the Newtoun burn, 
called Lothian foord, down the burn to Renton-foord, being the ford on the 
road from Dowlaw to Renton, keeping without the old dyke there, thence 
to the top of the Peathill, where a pitt was made and stake fixed, thence 
along the Lothian Road to a pitt and stake at Crosslawwell, where the 
Crossland Gate begins, and along the said Crossland Gate to a pitt and 
stake at the Crossland syke, from that to a pitt and stake on the Easter 
Crossland know, then along the pitts and stakes placed in the old Green- 
hillocks, to a pitt and stake be-east the Honeyholes, from thence to a pitt 
and stake at the side of Lumisden kirk road, then east the said road till it 
comes to a stake fixed in a Greenhillock on the east corner of Lumisden 
ground, from that along the said road, by several pitts, to a hollow piece 
of ground, where there is also a pitt made, and from that by several other 
pitts north-ward to the Corb land cailed Pickletillem shott, from thence by 
pitts and stakes, sett at the head of Kingsgoatshett, thence by pitts and 
stakes, set to the vestige of an old dyke, and along the said dyke to the 
corner of a Bught on the muir side, thence to a pit and stake, at the east 
corner of William Fair’s house, thence to a pitt and stake on the head of 
the feal dyke, at the loaning leading to Coldingham, and along that dyke 
to a pitt and stake, at the west corner of Muirside Kaill yard, thence to a 
pitt and stake, on the north-end of the old feal dyke, and along the dyke 
to the south end thereof, at a stripe of water, from thence to a new earth 
dyke, and along that dyke to the corner of Bogangreen park, then crossing 
the Loaning to the west end of Turnbull’s house, to the South-croft dyke, 
and along that to a pitt and stake, at the head of the south-croft, still follow- 
ing that dyke to the Buskenburn, and crossing the burn to a pitt and stake 
on the south side thereof, in the ground of the Steel, thence along the old 
dyke to the Latch at the head of the Corn land, at which place a pitt and 
stake was fixed, as the boundary of the Common there. Moreover, from 
the north-west corner of the foresaid park, called Armstrong’s park, crossing 
the dyke of said park, then crossing over the dyke thereof again into the 
common, down to a stake a little on the outside of said dyke, where an old 
dyke was, then to another stake where the old and new dyke join, and then 
along the said dyke to a stake near the east end thereof where the old 
and new dyke join, then crossing south over the new dyke by a line of 
stakes, along the old dyke within the park to a stake at the Bee-burn side, 
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opposite to the gate, then crossing the dyke at the Gate, and following 
the course of the burn to a pitt and stake opposite, at the end of Mr Dickson’s 
dyke on the south side of the burn, then still going down the burn to a 
stake set on an old dyke at the foot of the Galalaw syke, and from thence 
by sundry stakes through Mr Dickson’s barley and ground on the south 
side of the burn, till it comes to a stake at the east corner of Wester hungry- 
edge, and crossing the burn northward to a stake near the corner of the 
Whitecross kailyard, then to a stake at the corner of the barn, then round - 
the barn yard, so far as the north-east corner of it, then crossing the road 
at the corner of the dyke to the corner of the dyke that encloses 
Hall-croft, and along that dyke till it comes to the Smith’s house 
on the west side of Hall-croft to a stake at the west corner of said 
house, and thence foreward to and by the ends of the plowed butts 
to the corner of an old feal dyke, then northward to the end of the 
said dyke, and foreward crossing over the Law-loaning to the south 
dyke of the Law park, and then eastward along the park dyke crossing 
the foot of the entry below the house of Law, to a stake fixed at the south 
corner of the Garden, then southward across the said loaning to a stake 
at the north-east corner of the Nether Closs park, and then along by stakes 
on the old dyke of Suttonraw, and through the corn within the park to a 
stake closs by the south dyke thereof, then across the loaning to a stake 
without James Gillie’s yard dyke, and foreward to the east end of the said 
dyke, and then straight over to the old dyke, at the foot of Beancroft, along 
the stakes sett where the dyke is plowed down, to a stake where the old 
dyke remains entire, and up the said dyke to the south-east corner thereof, 
and then westward along the south-side thereof, to the west corner of the 
said dyke of Beancroft, to a pitt and stake, set at the beginning of the 
boundary. 

There is much difficulty in following the boundary of this extensive 
Common. Some of the names have passed altogether from living memory ; 
the old divisions of lands have been obliterated ; roads have been diverted 
or closed; following cultivation, new enclosures have been made; and a 
general indefiniteness of limitation and extent is observable. The Common 
was a large tract of land, for the most part covered with heather. The surveyor 
would, doubtless, have a hard task, and ever and anon he must needs retrace 
. his steps. At best, in such a Survey, the results only approach to accuracy, 
However, it is of some interest to fix the locality of several names, which are 
now obsolete, and the following notes may give an approximate idea of the 
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“Riding of the Marches.”  Potterholepark, probably south-west part of Bee 
Edge Farm; Auidiesbutts, north part of Whitfield farm; Drydenburn, west 
point of Blackhill lands; Lousilaw know, near Burnt Chesters ; Blegdon foord, 
west of Howpark; Purdie’s Grave, south point of Common; Léstruther 
Cairn, about half-way between Purdie’s Grave and Wratstun; Meskle Black 
Law, south-west of Wratstun; Weyatstune, where road branches off Old 
Post Road towards Dowlaw; Lothian foord, the Lothian Road which joins 
Lumsdaine Kirk Road, at the most northerly point of the Common; Renton 
foord, Newtoun-ford ; Peathill, about 200 yds. south of Newtoun-ford ; Cross- 
land, Crosslaw, &c., all on Lumsden Moor, west, north-west and north of 
Crosslaw farm steading; Greenhillocks, small green knolls, among the heath ; 
The east corner of Lumisden Road, where the present road to Lumsden 
emerges on the Moor; Kingsgoatshett, evidently partly on Loch and 
Bogangreen; W. Fair's House, Old Muirside; Muzrside, New Muirside ; 
South Croft, near Coldingham Public School, above U.F.C. Manse ; Turnbull's 
House, near School; Busken Burn, the upper part of the Court or St: 
Andrew’s Burn; Steel, in- Temple Hall grounds; Zatch, north of Abbey 
Park House; Galalaw syke, near Whitecross mill-pond ; West Hungry-edge, 
sloping ground, east of mill-pond ; Hall-croft, ground between Whitecross 
and Law; Smith's house, still known as Law Smithy, where the roads from 
Ayton and Eyemouth join; Law-loaning, between Eyemouth Road and 
Law Farm; Wether Closs, south-west of Law farm-house ; Szttonraw, a little 
further south-west. 

Several heritors had right to shares in proportion to extent and valuation 
of their lands adjoining. The total area of the Commonty was 6,199°34 ac. 
Much of this was of little value for grazing, though it provided fuel when 
peats were used. The following areas fall to be deducted from that given 
above, in order to estimate the extent of Commonty to be divided— 
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Long Moss, see 60 57°8 ac 
Adjoining for Casting aod Winning peats: aa ee ee 168°86 ,, 
Drone Moss, : use se . 53°99 
Adjoining, .. 36°84 ,, 
Stone-quarry, 65 5 
Moss-maw, ... Gigs Ba 
To the Minister of Gniduetann in fee of fhe Paice of two 

cows and a horse, 5iOanss 

327°66 

Roads, &c., a0 “ie ate 40 91°74 

419°40 

Total Area, ber a6 tien Os OOLe4: 

To be divided, ast ee STIS: 


Thus on 15th January, 1773, five thousand, seven-hundred and seventy- 


nine, 


and 94 one-hundredths ac., were divided among the heritors of the 


dominant tenements, and the principal participators were—. 


Sir John Hall, 
Patrick Home, 
Sir James Home, 
Mrs Drummond, 
John Lumisden, 
Alex. Home, 
John Bogue, 
William Dickson, 
William Ramsay, 
— Crawford, 
John Robertson, 


James Thomson, r 
Charles Constable, 


Geo. Turnbull, 
Sir John Home, 
John Wilkie, 
John Fordyce, 
Wm. Fair, ... 
Alex. Bogue, 
Wm. Bogue, 


1,292°43 ac. 
15375'38 55 
283°50 55 
580°65 5, 
472°77 9 
27°90 55 
47°75 9 
34°83 5 
58°63 55 
S2°TAn. 
5°87 5 
94°48 5, 
212°86 ,, 
213°34 55 
46°47 5, 
Ol2:rs.5; 
18°20 ,, 
5°88 ,, 
25°90 ” 
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The feuars in Coldingham claimed the right of servitude for divots, 
peat, whin, and the quarrying of stones, General discontent prevailed among 
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the smaller heritors, the petitioners alleging that the allotment was inadequate. 
It was their last effort to maintain their legal rights, and the preservation or 
the ruin and extermination of a very great number of industrious or poor 
families “is in their Lordships” hands. 

Individual feuars, too, raised objections to the Division, ¢eg., those hold- 
ing of the Earl of Home, and of the family of Wedderburn, as “ standing 
seperate and unconnected from” the other defenders, ‘“‘do aver, and will 
prove that the allotment set apart for the servitude of turf feal and divot is 
so totally inadequate to that service that there is hardly either a feal or a 
divot upon the whole space, for the soil of it is so miserably poor that it does 
not contain any principle of vegitation sufficient to make any degree of 
sward without the roots of which to give cohesion, their Lordships know it 
is impossible the ground can yield a turf or divot; it the third place, these 
parties suffer a prodigious loss by the distance of the allocation, which is full 
three miles from the town, where as formerly” they had whins and heather 
so near them that during the whole of the Summer season, when the climate 
did not require fire for heat, they could very easily, either in the morning or 
evening, get a “ Bleise” of whins or heather to make their breakfast or supper, 
which saved them the trouble and expense of keeping a constant fire in 
the houses. This circumstance, though at first sight “it may appear trifling, 
is of great importance” to these defenders, because while they were employed 
at their usual occupation in the fields, their wives could lock up their houses 
with safety, and carry the children with them to the fields, when they were 
employed “in weeding of beans or of turnips,” or in the hay harvest, and 
when they returned in the evening “a bleise of whins or heather was lighted” 
in a few minutes, to make the supper of the whole family, and all the 
advantage “their familys derived from this accidental employment will be 
in a great measure disappointed from the remoteness of the distance of this 
allocation.” 


ene, 


5. Saint Ebba. 


JEIE earliest history of Coldingham is intimately associated with 
the founding of an old religious house, which was probably 
erected prior to the romantic visit and settlement of Princess 
Ebbe or Ebba, daughter of Ethelfrith (whose wife was Acca, 
sister of Edwin, the founder of Edinburgh) King of North- 
umbria in the time of the Heptarchy. It was towards the close of the 
seventh century that she built a Convent of wood, covered with heather or 
reeds, under the lofty promontory henceforth to be known as St Abb’s, 
but which in the Chronicle of Ely is designated Coldburgh Head. Her 
brothers Evanfrid and Oswald (by some writers said to be the pious founder 
of the Convent), and her half-brother Oswy, had been in succession kings 
of Bernicia, a territory which extended from the Forth to the Tees (503-1018). 
One of these, viz. Oswald, visited Iona, where he was converted to Christianity, 
in 635 A.D., and this probably had its influence on the events which followed. 
Penda, the pagan king of Mercia, had proferred his hand in marriage to 
the saintly Ebba who, dreading his manner of wooing, left the home of 
her fathers in 640 A.D., along with a few friends and domestics, to seek 
asylum in East Anglia, when a storm drove her gallant barque towards the 
hospitable shore of Coldingham, whence the pilgrims were conveyed to that 
ecclesiastical retreat, where the Priory now stands. In pious gratitude, 
Ebba reared a sanctuary a little to the north of her harbourage. Her name 
clings to the Rock, while her faith and sacrifice give her a place of honour 
with the Early Saints. 

It is held by some historians, however, that Ebba was the first to set 
up a religious house at Coldingham, and that the Convent or Chapel at 
St Abb’s was erected by her subsequently, as a place of lonely meditation 
and prayer. It is, further, affirmed that within the consecrated walls both 
monks and nuns resided, and that, although there was yet no vow of 
celibacy, when Ebba wished to communicate with the monks, it was only 
out of one of the windows of her Cell that she deigned to speak. Here, 
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lulled to quiet waiting by the doleful moaning of the sea, monk and nun 
dwelt secure, inculcating the doctrines of Aidan, a monk of the island called 
Hii,t ze, Iona, and “a man of singular meekness, piety, and moderation,”” 
who was Bishop of Lindisfarne (635-52). Among the sacred relics which 
the Convent enshrined were a piece of the true Cross, and one of the nails 
which bound the Saviour to the accursed tree. As was most meet, Ebba 
(AEbbe) was the first Abbess of the Convent (670 A.D.). 

Another story, no doubt legendary, makes Ebba a nun of Lindisfarne, 
when Saint Finan was Bishop (652-61). Eaden, King ot Scots—so runs the 
legend—wishing to take her to wife by force, she fled to Coldingham Hill 
where, by the swelling of the waters below, she was miraculously preserved 


for three days. It may be from this circumstance that it has been remarked 
—‘ In Finan’s time, was founded the Abbey of Coldingham.” 

But the story of the foundation of Ebba’s Nunnery becomes less romantic 
when it is stated that the Church of Ebchester, in the County of Durham, 
‘“is dedicated to Ebba, the daughter of Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland, 
who founded a monastery at this place before the year A.D. 660, but it was 
destroyed by the Danes, and its royal foundress removed to Coldingham, 
where she was made an Abbess,”* Ebchester is on the River Derwent. Part 
of the village occupies the site of an old Roman station, supposed to be the 
“ Vindomora” of the /tiverary, and to have been constructed by Legzo Serta 
Victrix. It is just where the Watling Street passes from the County of 
Durham into Northumberland. 

Cuthbert, the patron saint of Northumbria, hallowed by his benign influ- 
ence the discipline of the Convent of Ebba, if, indeed, he did not set up 
an earlier religious establishment. As he passed from Old Melrose to 
Lindisfarne, where he was subsequently installed Bishop in 684 A.D., he 
blessed the quaint little church by the angry main. After holding the See 
of Hexham, and on his return to Holy Island, he frequently visited the 
Convent, and tradition says that he was wont to enter the sea “up to the 
neck” during the loneliness of night, when he prayed with gréat fervour to 
Him Who holds the waves in the hollow of His hand. On his leaving, 
as morning dawned, two seals came to meet him, warming his feet with 
their breath, and, receiving his benediction, they returned to their native 


? 


1 Ecclesiastical History: Bede. p. 143. 

z Lbid. p- 129. 

3 The Church of Scotland: Story. I. p. 176. 

4 Durham and Northumberland : Parson and White. II. p. 172. 
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element. The wakeful monk, who observed this strange communion, revealed 
nothing till Cuthbert died. During one of St Cuthbert’s visits, the gracious 
Abbess presented him with a piece of cloth, which was eventually his shroud 
for over four hundred years. 

On the death of Ebba, in 679 A.D., she was buried in her own Convent, 
but her remains were afterwards conveyed to the Priory amid “ great rejoic- 
ings,” and a story is preserved in the Breviary of Aberdeen, \xxxvii., of a 
man, Henry by name, who in a vision (1088) was warned by a venerable 
virgin to build an oratory to the Saint. This was at length accomplished, 
and it became the shrine of many illustrious miracles. One will suffice :— 
Merlin’s daughter, blind in one eye and deaf in one ear, repaired to St 
Ebba’s Oratory for fifteen days. While exercising her devotions in the 
silent watches of the night, a white dove descended on the altar, and her 
lost faculties were anon restored. But the bones of Ebba were not allowed 
to rest even here, for, in the twelfth century, Elfred of Weston robbed the 
tomb of the Abbess that he might deposit the relics in the shrine of St 
Cuthbert, in whose Legend Hegge refers to “St Ebbe, her foot.” It is to 
be observed that this sacrilege does not set aside the tradition that Ebba 
was buried at St Abb’s, and that sepulture at Coldingham had marked 
that later appreciation by means of which religious devotees were wont to 
“soothe the dull, cold ear of death.” 

There are, thus, two views which obtain as to the foundation of an early 
religious house by the saintly Ebba,in 661 A.D. But even though it be 
argued that the Convent at St Abb’s was set up by Ebba, it may be safely 
affirmed that the monastery at Coldingham, administered by Bishop Wilfrid, 
was that whereon was erected her greater work, of which she was not the 
founder, but more precisely its “ benevolent patron and benefactress.” 

Abbess Ebba was “aunt to King Egfrid, at the place called the City 
Coludi,”* and among the early references to the founding of an old religious 
house at Coldingham, that associated with his name is most distinct. He 
was King of Northumbria in 670, A.D., and married Edilthryda or Ethelrida, 
daughter of Anna, King* of the East Angles. Ethelrida had formerly been the 
virgin wife of a powerful noble, named Tonberct. Twelve years after her 
second marriage, she “clothed all in chastity” entered the Convent at Cold- 
ingham,’ in 673 A.D. Egfrid tried to remove her by force, and not unnaturally 

1 Ecclesiastical History: Bede. p. 232. 


2Cf. New Hist. of Northumberland: Bateson. III. p- 107. 
3. Cf. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
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suspecting Bishop Wilfrid of having exerted undue influence over the religious 
feelings of his wife, and having put him in prison, he married Ermenburga, 
(Irmenburga) with whom he visited the Convent. Here the new queen was 
subjected to cruel torture by evil spirits, and was only suffered release on the 
King promising to restore Wilfrid to his See. Through miraculous 
interposition, the sea coming in and surrounding the “hill named Colbert's 
Head,” to which she, along with two attendant nuns, had climbed,} 
Edilthryda escaped to Ely, twelve months thereafter, where. she became 
Abbess, and now stands Saint Edilthryd in the Calendar of the Saints, 
of date, 8th February. 

It is more than probable that, on the death of its first Abbess, the 
Convent of Ebba was dispersed, and it is affirmed that, by reason of the 
worldliness of its inmates, it was consumed? by the vengeance of Heaven, 
in the early part of the eighth century. It seems, however, to have been 
in part restored for, in 870 A.D., it was spoiled by the Danes. A%dgils, who 
left St Abb’s for Jarrow,-informed Bede (673-735) of the mutilation of 
the nuns, but the story is legendary, because it was not till thirty years 
later that spoliation took place. It had been foretold to Ebba—and here 
it is necessary to assume a second of that name—that the calamity would 
ensue @ malititia tnhabttantum, and Andaman, who tasted food only twice-a- 
week, and often spent the whole night in vigils, alone was found faithful. 
The tradition is that the nuns mutilated their faces in order to scare the 
lusts of men, but sacrifice availed nothing in that harvest of revenge. Three 
or four rudely-sculptured stones have been found in the ruins of the Priory 
at Coldingham, and one of them which represents the disfigurement of 
Ebba® has been preserved. This would seem to point to the inference 
that only nuns then resided in the Convent, but there is historic evidence 
that, in 837 A.D., Ingvar and Hubba sought vengeance against the murderers 
of Regner Lodbrog, their father, who with a band of Danish pirates had 
plundered the east coast‘ of Northumbria. Being driven northwards by 
a storm, the avengers harassed the venerated Convent, which was vigorously 
defended by the monks. ° 

It cannot be definitely stated that the ruins now found on the promontory 
of St Abb’s are the foundations of Ebba’s Convent. They may be those of 


1 Cf. Ely Cathedral in English Cathedral Series. 
2 Ecclesiastical History: Bede. p. 250. 

3 Border History: Ridpath. p. 41. Vole. 
4Cf. History Anglo-Saxons: Il. pp. 115-7. 
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a much later building, perhaps a chapel erected by the monks of Colding- 
ham, but at the same time they may serve to mark the dust as memorial 
of the saintly Abbess. It would appear that, while there is considerable 
difficulty as to the site of the religious house erected, or restored, by the 
second Ebba, some writers assume that the Priory of Coldingham was built 
on the foundations of Ebba’s nunnery.1_ Such opinion, however, is not held 
generally. Ebba’s name is always associated with the crumbling walls of the 
Chapel of St Abb’s, as for example, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when Sir David Home was treated as an excommunicated person he complains 
that Prior Oll ‘“‘in slander of me passed to St Ebb’s, and gart his brethren 
and the parish priest pass with him, and would let no mass be said, nor 
service done to the parish within the Kirk of Coldingham.”’? It may also 
be incidentally stated that such conduct induced Sir David Home to retire 
from Coldingham, which was immediately occupied by Sir Alexander Home, 
who at the same time seized “‘ 2000 sheep, and four score kye and oxen.” 

There are, at the present time, ecclesiastical remains on two of the 
four hills which constitute the promontory of St Abb’s, one on the west 
side, and the other towards the south-east. The former is popularly known 
as Ebba’s monastery. It was built only two yards from the edge of the 
northern cliff, which is sometimes called “The Ramparts.” It was 69 feet 
long, and 22 feet wide, and there was a door at the north-west corner, 
with a flight of steps 3 feet high, while there was another door, 11 feet 
from the west end. In the centre of the west wall there is a recess 6 
feet long by 23 feet wide. “ At the north-east corner there is a notch 
about 9 feet square, cut out of the chapel as it were, forming to all appear- 
ance a chancel, narrower than the nave on one side, instead of in the 
centre.”® These ruins stand about 250 yds. north of the Lighthouse, on 
what is locally known as ‘The Nabbs.” 

One mile to the south-east of the monastery of Ebba stood St Helen’s 
Chapel, on Fowlis Hill, supposed by some to be a Cell of the Convent, 
It now consists of a series of grassy mounds, in which fragments of 
masonry are apparent. About one hundred years ago, there were standing 
a small Norman arch, several walls three to four feet high, and some lowly 
tombstones which, it is said, have since been cast into the sea to make room 


1 The Church of Scotland: Story. Il. pp. 391-2. 
2 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 
3 Lcclestastical Architecture of Scotland: MacGibbon and Ross. III. P- 437. 
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for the advance of agriculture, though their unfortunate removal cannot be 
The 


regarded as other than vandalism from an antiquarian point of view. 
walls of this Cell or Chapel were built partly of porphyry and partly of 
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The Nave measured 56 feet by 30 feet, 
It 


while the Chancel, from east to west, was 21 feet, and its width 24 feet. 
is popularly known as St Abb’s Kirk, and its site as Kirk Hill. It has 


sandstone, and were 4 feet thick. 


5 SAINT EBBA 

been affirmed that a Chapel was built at St Abb’s in 1373,' but the 
accounts which seem to point to the building of a later church, probably 
refer to the repairing of the earlier edifice. 

Between the bold headland of St Abb’s (300 feet)—sometimes called 
in old documents “the promontory of St Abe’s burgh,”? promontorium de 
Sanct-Ebbe vulgo Sanct-Ebbis-burghe® —and the contiguous ground, there 
was formerly a quagmire, over which was thrown a rude draw-bridge. The 
higher ground inland is still named Bell Hill, probably” because here in 
early times was hung the ecclesiastical warning-bell. On the headland 
itsel—Harelaw—a_ well-appointed Light-house has been erected, which 
was opened on 24th February, 1862. Every ten seconds a flashing light is 
shewn, which allowing 10 feet for the height of the eye is visible at a distance 
of 21 nautical miles. The ‘ Light” is First Order of a Dioptric Apparatus, 
224 feet above high-water Spring tides. Tolls are leviable on ships deriving 
benefit from the “Light,” and the said Tolls are, for every vessel which 
may pass or derive benefit, if on an out-sea voyage + of a penny per ton 
burthen, and 74 of a penny if on a coasting voyage, the above Tolls being 
subject to an abatement or discount of 60 per cent. There is also a powerful 
fog-horn (Siren) at the Light-house, hot air being the motive-power. A 
pressure of 20 atmospheres is pumped into the “receivers.” The character 
of the Horn is a “blast” every 75 seconds (1+ minutes), and the duration of 
the “ blast” is six seconds. It has been heard at a distance of 23 miles. On 
the rocky headland of St. Abb’s, large numbers of sea-birds breed—the 
herring-gull, gullimot, razor-bill, marrot, puffin, scarf, and also a few kitti- 
wakes. On a clear day, tne Lomonds of Fife and the coast of Forfarshire 
may be seen, and a pilgrimage to this part of Coldinghamshire fully com- 
pensates the pilgrim for expenditure of time and travelling. 

Lloyd's Signal Station was established for the purpose of reporting passing 
ships. Any vessel wishing to be reported hoists its saber, or name, which 
is done by displaying four flags in the Signal Code List of Shipping, and on 
referring to the List all information is obtained from the Index as to tonnage, 
where built, date, and power, along with the name of Owner. The ship is 
reported in the Shipping Gazette the following day. Other information or 
“requests” could be transmitted from the Station, and vice versa, by means 


1 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 
2 Hestorical MSS. Comméission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 268. 
3 Registrum Magni Sigil’: VIII. No. 180g. 
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of the “Internation Code.” The station has telephonic conneetion with 
Eyemouth, and the public could have all the benefits of the Station as a 
Post Office. The War Station, as it is called, is kept in reserve in the event 
of war breaking out around the coast with any other Power. The Admiralty 
get the use of the wires of Lloyd's for transmitting information regarding 
any fleet—hostile or otherwise. On 1st October, 1907, after the transference 
of the Coast-guard from Redheugh to St Abb’s, arrangements were made 
for the signalling being done by them. 

The village of St Abb’s—formerly called Coldingham Shore—is a favourite 


ST ABB’S VILLAGE 


sea-side resort. In Igo1, there was a resident population of 327, Of recent 
vears there has been considerable improvement in accommodation and 
sanitary arrangements, but its distance from the railway route seems 
destined to limit the number of Summer Visitors. Its regular inhabitants 
are chiefly fishermen of a fine shrewd type, and the apartments to let, 
though in some cases small, are exceedingly comfortable. The shoals of 
herrings tempt the gull with its “hoarse guttural cackle,” reminding the 
observer? of the following lines— 


1 Birds of Berwickshire: Muirhead. II. p. 283. 
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“* And hosts of sea-birds, clamouring loud 

“¢ Scent with wild wing the welcome shoal, 

“« Swift o’er the animated current sweep, 

‘¢ And bear their silver captives from the deep.” 


What is known as St Abb’s Right-of-Way Case was decided in the 
Court of Session, in December, 1866. The Pursuers, inspired by “ Storey, 
dauntless, brave,” incurred expenses amounting to £505 2s 6d. The whole 
affair seems to have arisen from an absence of amicable understanding between 
the tenant of Northfield and the villagers of Coldingham. The latter main- 
tained they had immemorial right to make their way to Pettygarwick either 
by tne cliffs, or through the fields, and that there should be no gates on 
the road which led from Northfield farm to the sea. The immediate cause 
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of quarrel began with a Temperance Demonstration being held at St Abb’s 
Head in 1855, when a grcat concourse of people passed through “corn 
growing on the public road.” Interdict followed in favour of proprietor and 
tenant, but two years later those interdicted raised an Action of Declarator 
making the roads public. The case was thrown out of Court, as the Com- 
plainers had failed to state the uses of the road, although evidence was given 
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by people over seventy years of age, that it had been open to the public 
from their earliest years. Another effort was made in what the Pursuers 
thought the interests of the public, and the Case was carried to the First 
Division of the Court of Session, when, after further evidence, and the 
examination of many witnesses, an adjustment and arrangement were made ; 
and thereupon a road was staked off and defined by the Sheriff of Berwickshire. 
Whatever may have been the merits of the case, visitors to St Abb’s in 
these days have abundant reason to be grateful to the proprietor and 
tenant of Northfield, for there is freedom of access everywhere, and a 
right-of-way is never challenged. 

St Abb’s Free Church was erected in 1892, and the Rev. John S. Allison 
was settled there, in 1896. The present minister is the Rev. John Cooper, 
M.A., and there are on the Roll 150 members, composed chiefly of fishermen 
and their families. The Church—now United Free—is the generous gift of 
the late Andrew Usher, Esq. of Northfield, and is of simple Norman archi- 
tecture. It is seated for 390 people, and is built of neatly-dressed stone 
from Swinton quarry. The wood-work is of pitch pine, and the roof—an 
open timber one—is of elegant design. 

Before the erection of the Church, religious services were held in the 
building now known as the Village Hall, which was opened by the Rev. 
Principal Cairns, D.D., LL.D., in 1860. The Hall was, until 1872, used 
as a School, managed by trustees who conveyed it to the School Board of 
the parish of Coldingham. A more commodious School, with adjoining 
play-ground, was provided in 1887. The site is excellent. 
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“* Coldyngame than foundit he, 
“‘ And rychely gert it dowit be, 
** Off Sancte Eb a suiet hallow, 
“* Sanct Cuthbert thar thai honoure now.”? 


OON after the introduction of Christianity to this country there 
arose in the minds of several royal converts a reverent desire 
to lay aside the kingly crown, and to spend their lives in the 
seclusion of a cell or monastery. Such were Cenrid, King 
of Mercia; Offa, King of Wessex; and Ceowelph (729-37) 

—the “most glorious Ceolulph” of Sede—King of Northumbria. The 

religious influence, if not munificence, of the last of these enabled Bishop 

Egred (c. 830 A.D.) to build a Chvrch at Coldingham, while at the same 

time Churches were built at Jedburgh, Melrose, and Tyninghame. The 

Convent of Ebba was then, probably, extant, but from the monastic views 

of the “glorious” Northumbrian King, it may readily be inferred that a 

nore pretentious building was erected early in the ninth century, which was 

further elaborated, if not wholly rebuilt, nearly three centuries afterwards. 
Coldingham Priory which stands to this day—mutilated and incomplete 

—is situated fully a mile south of St Abb’s Head, and more than two miles 

west of Eyemouth. Like the ancient Kirktown, it is “on the side of a 

den,” exposed to the cold winds from the east and north-east. Its foundation 

dates from the earliest records of authentic history, and while a Charter of 

King Edgar (1095), preserved in the Treasury of Durham, is generally con- 

sidered spurious, that given by Duncan II., King of Scots, in 1094-5, consti- 

tutes the first Charter affecting the history of Scotland.2 A few years later, 
the Priory was founded (or refounded)—in 1og8—by Edgar, son of Malcolm 

Canmore. “Edgar was a good king, and greatly beloved by all his subjects. 

The Abbey of Coldingham, which in former times, had been a sanctuary of 


1 Wynton’s Chronicle: Book VII. Ch. IV. p. 15. 
2 National MSS. of Scotland. 1. p. 4. 
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virgins, he gave to the Church of Durham, but upon the ungrate behaviour 
of Ranulph,? bishop of that See, a man noted of much corruption, he recalled 
his gift, and erected the same into a priory.” Now while this statement 
has passed into ecclesiastical literature, it is wholly inaccurate to say that 
Coldingham was, at so early a date, loosed from Durham, while on the other 
hand it is held by an accomplished writer on the subject that “the monks 
of Durham held the lands, and afterwards built the church, but there was 
no Priory at Coldingham before 1147.”% In view of conflicting opinions, 
it becomes necessary to examine the materials from which the above con- 
clusions have been drawn. 

Edgar had been driven from the Scottish throne by the usurper, Donald, and 
had sought refuge in England, where he obtained help from William Rufus, 
who gave him a large army.* It is related that, on his return to Scotland, 
having rested at Durham, St Cuthbert appeared to him in vision,® directing 
him to take his consecrated banner from the Convent there and to carry it 
on spear-point in the van of his advancing forces. Thus alone, he would be 
assured of victory. The. banner was presented to him® by the Abbot of 
Durham, while his uncle, Edgar the Atheling, gave his approval of the 
enterprise, which ere long was crowned with conspicuous success. In the 
fervour of his gratitude, the victor was moved to dedicate the Church of St 
Mary at Coldingham to the worship of Him Who gave valour to his arms, 
while at the same time he blessed St Cuthbert by the consecration of the 
altar to his perpetual memory. This was followed by the princely gift of the 
place and lands to the Benedictine monks of Durham, who had come from 
Jarrow and Wearmouth in 1082 A.D. There were thus, at this early date, a 
Church for the performance of worship, and a Cloister House for the residence 
of thirty monks, besides various ecclesiastical officers.’ The laborious historian, 
Raine, has collected in an Appendix numerous Charters and writs—belonging 
to the Monastery’—which may be designated the foundation of the 
Priory, whose fragments have not, in a figurative sense, been wholly lost, 
and which may yet be set in their proper places. 


1 Cf. Hollingsheds Chronicle. I. p. 181. 

2 History of the Church of Scotland: Spottiswood. I. p. 65. 

3 Early Scottish Charters: Lawrie. p. 251. 

4 Cf. Historians of Scotland: Skene. Il. p. 214. 

5 Scotichronicon: Fordun. I. p. 278. 

6 Durham and Northumberland: Parson and White. II. p. 85. 
7 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 

8 Appendix: No. VI. 
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The Benedictines, an order of monks founded by St Scholastic (sister of St 
Benedict) about the year 543 A.D., were so closely associated with the early 
history of the Priory that it will be of interest to give some account of their 
rise and influence. Benedict was born at Norica (Nursia or Nurcia) in Umbria, 
in the fifth century, and even as a school-boy he noted, with aversion, the 
corruptions in the Church. In loneliness and poverty, he sought that spiritual 
communion which has been the solace of the sanctified through all the ages. 
Like the Master, he chose twelve disciples, and on the summit of Monte 
Cassino he founded his chief monastery, and to 
familiar vows, such as temperance and fasting, 
he added seven hours’ daily manual labour. 
The Benedictines were of a literary and active 
disposition, and are known in history as black 
monks, their gowns and hoods being made 
of black cloth. It is generally difficult to 
maintain a high standard of saintliness amid 


worldly environment, and degeneration led, in 
the end of the ninth century, to inevitable 
decay, which was not arrested till the eleventh 
century, when monastic revival and reform 


fostered a reversion towards the simplicity of 
the ideal Orders of primitive times. That of 
Benedict soon spread its influence beyond the 
land of its inception and, as has been noted, 
monks of the Order had settled in the north 
BENEDICT ARMS of England. Not for several centuries did the 

Church of these lands break the fetters of 

Rome, but there was already a leaven of independence permeating the 
ecclesiastical polity. It has been pointedly remarked—‘ Gregory the Great 
sent Benedictine missionaries to England, who came into collision with the 
Christian Church amongst the Britons of various Celtic stocks. These were 
gifted with a somewhat critical spirituality, and preferred the life and teach- 
ing of our Lord to ecclesiastical authority: they were obtuse, therefore, to 
the advantages of a super-imposed code and hierarchy. This element in 
the mixed population prevented the absolute domination of Rome in Great 
Britain, maintaining a wholesome resistance which shaped the national life, 
although it contained the germs of future schisms and disruptions. But these 
were almost invariably a protest against the worldliness of the Church and 
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an effort to restore the simple worship of apostolic times.”1 The Arms 
of the Order of Saint Benedict were—‘ Guies,; two keys in saltire wards 
in chief Or, in front of a sword in pale Proper, the hilt in base.” 

The Priory thus founded may be said to have been for several centuries® 
the centre of civil as well as ecclesiastical law. Criminals and those who fled 
from the oppressor sought the halidom of Coldingham, where respite was had 
for thirty days. The limits of sanctuary were marked by various Crosses, 
e.g., Whitecross, Grayiscrocet (1607), Cairncross (which stood down to the 
seventeenth century), Friars-cross, Crossgate or Crossgait (probably Market 
Cross), Crosslaw or Crosslawzait (the common gate in the Muir), and Applin- 
cross. The-last named—the Appealing Cross (?)—near Burnhall Bridge, is 
on the road from Coldingham to Northfield (formerly a fishing-village and 
now a farm steading) where, in 1645, the terror of the plague led the kindly 
folks of the Priory and its precincts to carry provisions for the sick only so 
far as they might escape contagion. Laying their gifts by this Cross, they 
appealed to Heaven to stay the pestilence and returned justified, while the 
villagers of Northfield came forth to glean the fruits of charity, and to bless 
the unknown donors. The tenant of Northfield, one hundred years ago, 
opened a large mound where the plague-stricken people were said to have been 
buried, when human bones, “ meal-arks,” and pieces of decayed cloth told the 
story of interment in unconsecrated ground. There is no reason to doubt the 
association of Applincross with the calamitous event which happened in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but its origin dates from an earlier period. 
Applincross may be synonymous with ‘Applecross,’ somewhat fancifully 
appended to the garden of a monastery where “every apple was marked 
with the sign of the Cross. In any case, it is found asvearly as 15§67— 
terras dominicales de Northfeild, viam vocatam Crawbusgatt, et viam vocat. 
Appillandcroce-gait.°  Half-a-mile south of the Priory is Gallow-side, where, 
on several occasions, human skeletons have been unearthed, indicating, it may 
be, the limits of civil and ecclesiastical law. 

Coldingham was, in early times, a casual seat of royalty. William the 
Lyon and good King Alexander tarried in the vicinity of the Priory, probably 
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at hunting-seat of Houndwood, where “sallying forth at break of day, 
they pursued the startled boar from his covert, and when the chase 
was over, planted in triumph his grizzly head upon the festive board of the 
refectory.” This may have given a certain prestige to the Monastery, which 
obtained some well-defined privileges, and eventually secured what may be 
termed a commercial monopoly. 

There were three privileges held by the monks:—1. Vol They could 
buy and sell in their own territory, without paying toll or custom, while they 
could exact the same, at any rate, from others. 2. Yeam. They could dispose 
of their villeins or slaves, as they thought fit. 3. /ufangthef' and Outfangthef. 
They could release or condemn robbers detected on their property, without 
reference to the Courts of the realm. This was “a short way of expressing 
the right to judge and punish a thief caught wth the fang, within the 
granter’s jurisdiction.”? In 1127, Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, granted 
to the Priory freedom® from can, custom, or cuneved (G. Canmhath), ze., first- 
fruits, and the charter, which had been signed by Robert Blaham, priest of 
Lintun, and many other “religious men,” was confirmed in 1193, by Bishop 
Roger, and again in 1239 and 1295. Alexander II., in the thirteenth year 
of his reign, released the monks of Coldingham from the aid and untware— 
auxilium et exercituim—which had originally been due from the “twelfth 
township of the shire of Coldingham, that is the town in which the Church 
stands, thus incidentally confirming the fact that the shire was, as_ usual, 
made up of twelve lesser vills.”* 

At a very early date, too, the Priory became an emporium of trade, and 
from the time of Alexander II. (1214-49), Robert Bernham,® Mayor, and 
the bailiffs of Berwick-on-Tweed, held a writ ordering free passage to foreign 
merchants when on their way to purchase wool or hides from the Priory of 
Coldingham. A colony of Flemish merchants® was established at Berwick 
during the reign of Alexander III. (1249-86). They built Redhall Mart, in 
Woolmarket Street. Among witnesses to the Coldingham Charters, are found 
the names of John Gray’ and John de Raynton,® Mayors of Berwick. 


1 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 15. 610. 

2 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. pp. 57-8. 
3 Coldingham Charters : Nos, 52. 462, 

4 Liistorical Essays : Robertson. Demos 

5 Coldingham Charters: No, We 

6 Appendix: No. VII. 
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But while the Priory of Coldingham had civil, ecclesiastical, and mercantile 
privileges calculated, in some ways, to benefit the surrounding district over 
which it held indisputable jurisdiction, it suffered much in the rugged Border 
warfare between England and Scotland; for though it was on Scottish soil, 
it. belonged ecclesiastically to England. In 1214-6, the English King laid 
waste the whole country from Berwick to Edinburgh, and on his return he 
put the Priory to the flames. It was a time of international anarchy, and 
pretext was had to suppress the Monastery on the ground of its harbouring 
a spirit of disloyalty, while at the same time its position on the main line 
which led to the northern capital made its possession of supreme strategical 
importance. Internally, too, there was frequent dissension between the civil 
and ecclesiastical superiors. In fine, the history of the Priory is interwoven 
with constant feud, foray, and revenge, and its domestic troubles are to be 
traced in the election and service of its Priors, who frequently held office 
under precarious tenure and, at times, with mean results. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century there is some indication that, 
while the Priors continued to be appointed by the Convent of Durham, the 
civil administration was gradually attaining paramount sway with the consent, 
if not the connivance, of the Church itself. Sometimes the King interfered 
with the jurisdiction, and it appears that, in 1378, the Dunfermline monks, 
aided by a mandate from Robert II., and an ordination from the Bishop of 
St Andrews, did for a short time occupy Coldingham.? In 1406, the lord- 
ship or superiority? of the Priory was held by Archibald, Earl of Douglas,? 
who had a yearly pension of 4100. In 1414, the Prior and Chapter of 
Durham signed a deed, constituting the Earl of Douglas “sovereign bailie” 
and governor of the house and barony of Coldingham, while a letter from 
the Earl of March to the Countess of Westmoreland, dated 1417, indicates 
that the “‘baillery” had been granted to Douglas against his (March’s) wishes. 
During the regency of Albany, Sir Alexander Home of Dunglass was bailiff4 
and sub-prior, for which he received 420 per annum. It is worthy of observa- 
tion here, that both Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and Sir Alexander Home of 
Dunglass fell at the Battle of Verneul (August, 1425). In the same year 
there had been a dispute about the “baillery” of Coldingham, between 


1 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 
Ancient Church of Scotland: Walcott. p. 242. 

2 Coldingham Charters: No. 148. 

3 Appendix: No. VIII. 

4 Surtees Soc, Publications (1841) p. 87. 
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Alexander Home and David Home of Wedderburn, which was amicably 
settled! and the former was succeeded by William Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
who, in 1427, discharged his duties for 113 merks per annum. However, in 
1440, Sir David Home® of Wedderburn® was bailiff,t and in 1465, Alexander, 
Lord Home (son of the above Sir Alexander Home) hereditary bailiff of 
Coldinghamshire, expelled Prior Pencher, and reduced the monks. Indeed, 
the Homes were really hereditary bailiffs —constituted or assumed — of the 
Priory, and in the fifteenth century they held the six merk-lands of Hound- 
wood, assigned to the office. Towever, in 1474, the Duke of Albany, Earl 
of March, successfully resisted the encroachments of secular sway. 

It-is no mere assumption to state that, while disputation prevailed with- 
out, discipline was lax within, the Priory. The monks, whose vows of 
consecration were openly disregarded, were frequently arraigned before the 
authorities at Durham, from whose Councils many ecclesiastical orders and 
reproofs were issued.» The monastery itself suffered loss. In 1430, 4t 
was put to the flames, and in 1482, a disastrous inroad was made by the 
Duke of Gloucester, when Kimmergham, Hutton Hall, and several places 
belonging to the Priory were destroyed. 

In 148%, James III. erected a Chapel-Royal at Stirling, and “to gratify 
his love of music,” he resolved to increase the Choir.° In order to meet 
the cost,7? and relying upon the sanction of the Scots Parliament as well 
as the authority of the Pope, he proposed the suppression of Coldingham— 
an Act having been passed “discharging all subjects to attempt anything 
contrary to this Union” under the pain of treason—but the barons, led 
by the Homes, Hepburns, Argyle, Lennox, and the Earl of Angus, united 
against the King, and thereby his plans were frustrated. The abortive Act 
ran as follows :—‘ Alsa thai sal impetrait an errecioun of Coldingham to our 
Soveran lordis Chapell in the best forme outher be commissioune or uther- 
wais as thai think maist expedient and may best gett with decrete of division 
of the samyn priorie in to prebendis be extincione of Religioun and the 
errecioun maid of befor be our haly faderis predecessiouris and umquhile 

1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 19. 

2 Coldingham Charters: No. 571. 

3 Surtees Soc. Publications (1841) p. 102. 

4 Coldingham Charters: No. 56s. 
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the Cardinale of Rowane commissar and juge in the samyn.” But the will 
of the King was opposed to the interests of the Homes and others, and 
the Royal mandate was met by uncompromising resistance. All former 
animosities were lost in the common defence of the revenues of the Priory. 
Events followed hard till James was stabbed at Sauchieburn, 11th June, 1488. 
In 1500, Lord Home, who had probably seized the temporalities in 1489, 
retained undisputed possession of Coldingham, with a third part of its revenues. 

On 8th June, 1504, the Priory of Coldingham was formally annexed to 
the Scottish Crown, and in 1509, in the time of Pope Julius II., it was 
loosed from Durham, and affixed to Dunfermline. It continued to suffer 
damage and loss. In October, 1528, James V. laid siege to it, when 
Angus had lodged in it with 200 men, The royal troops took possession 
under Lord Home. Angus not only expelled the intruders, but pursued 
the King to the very gates of Dunbar.? The Priory was frequently assaulted 
and “destroyed,” but such destruction was only in part, as for example when 
Lord Evers, in 1537, had stormed and taken it, the despatches to the Lord 
Privy Seal (Thomas Cromwell) suggest a noble building laid in ruins, whereas 
it was shortly afterwards a strong defence against the Southron. In November, 
1544, the English, after burning Jedburgh and Kelso, stormed the Priory, 
converting it into a garrison of Irish troops. After the sacrilege, Hertford’s 
army encamped “at a Pyle named Ranton.” Arran led 8000 men to Colding- 
ham during the rigours of winter (3rd December) and for the whole day 
and the following night, they battered the steeple.® Many of the Scots, 
in terror, paid homage to the English King, and wore the red cross. Arran’s 
show of recovery was_ ineffectual, and next day he rode with all speed to 
Dunbar, leaving Angus to bring the artillery, in order to save it from dis- 
grace.t ‘The garrison which held out the Abbey against Arran consisted 
of one hundred men, with gunners from Berwick, and ten Irishmen with 
half-haques or short hand-guns of a peculiar construction, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Bowes.”> It has been asserted that the people of 
Coldingham were willing to aid the English against their own kith and kin, 
in corroboration of which, letters® from the Lords of Council to the Earl 


1 Cf. Ancient Church of Scotland: Walcott. p. 239. 
2 House of Douglas: Maxwell. II. p. 98. 

3 Cf. History of Douglas and Angus: Hume. p. 117. 
4 Border History: Ridpath. p. 551- 

5 Lllustrations of British Hostory : Lodge. I. p. 67. 


6 Appendix: No. X. 
is 
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of Shrewsbury have been produced. In 1560, the old religious house fell 
with the monasteries, but its ruin was only partial even then, for in that very 
year, Coldingham gave accommodation, for one night, to 6000 foot-soldiers, 
led by Lord Grey of Wilton, on their way to the Siege of Leith. 

In 1648, when Cromwell made an attack upon the Priory, it was at 
first gallantly repulsed by the Royalists who, however, after a siege of two 
days were forced to yield, and the General completed the ruin of the 
building by blowing it up with gunpowder. Thus the fair Church of 
Ebba and Edgar was “reduced from the perfection of symmetry and 
beauty to broken and blackened walls.”? Sacrilege was mean, even to 
the defacement of the monuments of valour. It was not, by any means, 
the Scottish Reformation which laid in ashes the gifts of patriotism and 
piety. It was the so-called age of chivalry which spread a visor upon the 
face of vandalism, and had no reverence for the sacred architecture of the 
days of old. The fine-toned bell of the Priory was carried off to Lincoln, 
and all that was left of the holy place was the tower—supposed to have been 
go feet high—which stood at the north-west angle of the transept, along with 
the east and north walls of the Choir. 

For twelve years (1650-62) there was, so far as known, no worship within 
the Priory walls. With this possible exception there has arisen, throughout 
one thousand years, from this altar, the incense of common prayer, a savour 
of sweet smell acceptable to the Divine Heart of All. Priors continued to 
hold office till the beginning of the seventeenth century, but the spiritual 
significance of the appointment had gone before the dawn of the Scottish 
Reformation. In 1662, south and west walls were added to the Choir to 
form the Parish Church. More than one hundred years ago, the tower 
of the Priory fell, and the stones thereof became the plunder of the village 
mason. 

To the west of the village of Coldingham, in the dean on the border of 
Bogangreen, is an excellent spring of water, called St Andrew’s Well, which 
supplied the Priory by means of thick, leaden conduits. Pasquer Burn, on 
which the well is found, comes from the Willie Wood Road. This stream, 
in its upper reaches, is now known as Buskin Burn, and (as it skirts the 
precincts of the Priory) Court Burn. The significance of “ Paradise Gardens,” 
close to which it runs, cannot be misunderstood, and around the Priory itself 


1 Cf. Hestory and Poetry of the Scottish Border: Veitch. 
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are traces of camomile, which herb the monks were wont to cultivate for the 
healing of the sick. 

The fine Seal-of the Priory may. be 
thus described :— A full length of the 
Virgin crowned, holding the infant Jesus 
in her arms, with an elegant Gothic 
Niche, in the back ground of which is 
suspended the dorsal or fringed Curtain ; 
in the lower part of the Seal, within an 
arched niche and supported by a Crozier 
is a Shield bearing on a chevron three 
Cinque foils.” A beautiful impression, in 
the hands of Mr James Hewat Craw, 
West Foulden, Berwickon-Tweed, is at- 
tacned to a Charter by John, Commend- 
ator of Coldingham—natural son of James 
V.—dated 12th March, 1555, whereby “in 
consideration of various sums of money 
paid for repairing the Monastery, ruined 
and destroyed to the foundations by our 
auld ‘enemies of Englands 82 a an Dy 
our well-beloved James Auchencraw of 
East Reston,” there were granted to “the 
said James and Helen Renton his spouse 
and their heirs” certain subjects in Cold- 
ingham, adjoining the cemetery or grave- 
yard, the tenement of Patrick Edington 
on the west, and the public way leading 
to the Church on the north. This Seal 
is floreated, and the inscription runs thus: 
—SIGILLUM COMMUNE MONASTERIT DE 


COLDINGHAM#. There are several varia- 
tions of the Priory Seal extant, but that 
agen Aa ate described above is, probably, the finest 


specimen which has been preserved. It 
may also be found among the Douglas Charters, where it- is spoken of as 
the “fine Seal of Robert Blacader, A.D. 1519.”* 


1 Ancient Scottish Seals: Laing. p. 177- 


7. The Priory: a 


extent the iho uieene of the original building, has been 
described by Fordun—who “took pains to be well-informed of 
what he wrote”!—and others, as a celebrated sanctuary built with 
consummate skill, in which were images of the Virgin, of Saint Cuthbert, and 
of many other Saints. When first erected, it stood in the form of a Cross, 
the transition from Romanesque to First-Pointed being distinctly observable 
in what is still left of the Choir walls, which enclosed an area measuring go ft. 
by 25 ft. The Nave did not run in exact line with the Choir—its axis being 
a few feet to the south—but its measurements were the same, while each 
Transept measured internally 41 ft. by 34 ft. About one hundred years ago, 
the foundations were much better defined than they are now, and were care- 
fully surveyed by Mr John Hamilton, Schoolmaster of Coldingham. In 1836, 
two arches were standing, one apparently the entrance from the Cloisters to 
the domestic buildings, the other perhaps part of the Aisle of the Nave, at 
its junction with the Transept. Of the original Priory itself only the north 
and east walls of the Choir remain, and these have been adapted and utilized 
in the reconstruction of the Parish Church. A fragment of the South Transept 
is still preserved, while the arch leading to the South Aisle of the Nave was 
practically rebuilt some years ago. 

There are two points of interest in the construction of the Priory of 
Coldingham which appear worthy of special attention. As is well-known, 
churches have from early times generally stood longitudinally east and west, 
though it has been remarked that ‘scarcely two churches were exactly 
alike in direction,’ and this ovzentation may arise from the tradition that our 
Saviour died with His face to the. south.2 In some cases, the Choir leans out 
of the plane of the Nave, either to right or left. Coldingham Priory stands 
almost due east and west, and the north and east walls of the Choir are not 
quite at right angles to the plan of the Church. On close examination, it will 


1 Scotland before r7oo: Hume Brown. p. 8. 
2Cf. The Progress of Art in Eng. Ch. Architecture: T. S. Robertson, 
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be found that the north-east turret runs out of line both of the north and east 
walls. This gives to the former a slightly bent or circular formation, some- 
times spoken of as “a ritual deflection.” It has been suggested that, as the 
foundations are on clay, the constant pressure of the accumulated earth which 
bore for centuries against this wall set the structure out of line, throwing it 
inwards, but this does not wholly account for the aberration of the turret. 
The point may not be capable of constructional explanation, while the deflection 


COT.DINGHAM ‘'NUNNERY”’ (1789) — NORTH SIDE 


or declination may have no traditional symbolical meaning. “Similar deflec- 
tions have been accounted for, by some authorities, as representing the 
drooping position of the head of Our Lord when upon the Cross; and by 
others as marking the point in the horizon at which the sun rose on the day 
of the Saint to whom the Church was dedicated.”? 


1 Ancient Church of Scotland: Walcott. p. 240. 
2 Churches of Lindisfarne: Wilson. p. 59. 
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A Norman Arcade, with arches in pairs between the buttresses, decorates 
the lower lines on the outside of the north, east, and west walls. These arches 
are plainly moulded, except on the east wall, where they shew chevron 
ornament, while each pair is united mesially by a slender circular column, 
supporting a plain uncarved capital. A buttress projects between each pair 
of arches, while a range of lancet-shaped windows with massive canopies or 
hood-mouldings, runs along the line of the upper walls. These walls, in the 
interior, have on the lower line pointed arches resting on restored shafts. A 
gallery in the heart of the wall probably communicated with the several spiral 
stair-cases attached to the angles of the Priory, and the arcade may be said 
to contain a Triforium or Clerestory, rendering the style of architecture 
singularly effective. 

It has been said that a leper’s squint? is found in the north wall 
or perhaps a lychnoscope, through which penitents might see the altar, 
while it is now generally held that the ‘‘low-side-window” was used for 
the purpose of ringing the sanctus bell therefrom at the time of Mass. 
Such inferences are here wholly conjectural, for on closer inspection it will 
be found that what was supposed to have been an opening in the wall is 
really a hewn hollow in the sandstone, the purpose of which cannot be 
definitely stated. 

In the scholarly work—Z£cclestastical Architecture in Scotland (1. p. 437)— 
by Messrs MacGibbon and Ross, further detail is given, and the following 
extracts from Muir's Parochial and Collegiate Churches of Scotland deserve 
attention, as the author was always a most accurate observer, and a reliable 
writer on architectural antiquities:—“ The style of the architecture is partly 
Norman and partly First-Pointed; neither, however, quite pure, but each 
slightly dashed, as it were, with a tinge of the other. Externally, the north 
elevation exhibits some single light lancet windows, divided from one another 
by broad shallow buttresses projecting only a few inches from the wall. The 
head mouldings of the windows are composed of half and three-quarter rounds 
deeply undercut, rising from banded edge-shafts, with foliated capitals and 
annular bases, resting on a circle of balls. 

“Besides the Norman character of the buttresses, additional indications of 
a style earlier than that shown in the general form and details of the windows 
may be traced in the square-shaped abaci of the shafts, and in the foliage of 


1 Scotland before r7o0o: Hume Brown. p. 4. Note. 


Cf. How to Write the History of a Parish: Cox. pp. 154-8. 
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the capitals, which has much of the thin, wiry, and rather meagre execution 
of the floriations belonging to the Transition or Semi-Norman Period. 

“The same modification, or rather admixture of styles, is also observable 
in the Norman arcade, which occupies the under compartment of the elevation. 
This ornamental feature is arranged in couplets below the windows, and separ- 
ated from them by a narrow trigonal string which, after coursing their cills 
and making a slight vertical descent a little beyond the line of the jambs, 
terminates in a horizontal return across the buttresses, dividing them about 
midway. The semi-circular arches fill the whole breadth of each compart- 
ment, and are composed of a small sharp-edged triangular moulding set 
between quarter and half-rounds, with a bold trigonal drip over. These 
spring from single cylindrical edge-shafts, with Norman abaci and First- 
Pointed capitals, and two central bearing shafts of the same form, engaged 
by a small semi-octagonal member sunk between. 

“Regarding the east end of the building little requires to be said. In 
arrangement, style, and detail it agrees very closely with the portion already 
described. The wall is nearly entire, and is flanked by square turrets, with 
cylindrical shafts sunk in their angles. The bases of the turrets are moulded, 
and their heads have sloping roofs, after the manner of set-offs, which give 
to these adjuncts much of the appearance of ponderous buttresses. In the 
north one, each of the two stages, formed by the string course, is pierced 
with a narrow lancet-headed slit. The fagade between the turrets contains 
three windows similar to those in the north wall (seven in number), divided 
also by wide pilasters. The arcade below is likewise in conformity in all 
respects, excepting as regards the mouldings, which are chevroned. 

“The same order in the disposition of parts observed in the outside is 
maintained in the interior; but, besides greater coherence of style, there is 
a singularity in the constructional form which has a peculiarly rich and 
striking effect. An open arcade, formed in the thickness of the wall, and 
in appearance resembling a triforium, is carried along the upper compart-— 
ment, of sufficient depth to admit of free passage round the building. The 
arches are set in couplets between the windows, by which they are divided 
apart, but without disturbing the continuity, as their heads are so contrived 
bine with, and to give a beautiful variety of form to, the general 
The faces of the arches are finely moulded with a series of 
The bearing shafts are 


as to com 


arrangement. : 
rounds, individually relieved by deep undercuttings. 
o kinds—those nearest the windows are semi-cylindrical triple clusters, 


of tw 
the intermediate ones 


the outer or projecting member being a little pointed ; 
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are composed of two half-rounds, with semi- octagonal moulding between. 
The bases belonging to both kinds are rolls maintaining the plan of the shaft, 
and are set on square plinths, the outer faces of which are flush with the 
plane of the subjacent wall. Single cylindrical shafts, resting on the abaci 
of the shafts below, are also attached to the edges of the window-jambs, and 
from them the mouldings of the archivolt have their spring. 


COLDINGHAM ‘‘NUNNERY” (1789) — SouTH SIDE 


“In the shape of the arches, grouping of the mouldings, and configuration 
of the most of the minor details, there is here to be observed a fuer nearer 
approach to integrity of style than is to be found on the external edifice 
The capitals, however, still retain the square abacus—[the square abacus fapnd 
pretty frequently in First-Pointed works is a tradition from French Churches] 
—and the foliage, although better developed and more varied in design than 


is usually to be met with among early Semi- Norman structures, 


. . . . = 
awanting in the prominence, e 


and that peculiar freedom and sweetness ot 


THE CHOIR OF THE PRIORY Ones 
turn so conspicuous in the herbaceous forms of the mature First - Pointed 
Period.” 

Immediately after the Restoration (1660), Home of Coldingham-law rebuilt 
the south and west walls, and reconstructed the Choir of the Priory, which 
has always continued to be the Parish Church. The other heritors refused to 
share the cost, but they allowed Home to erect a large seat, with a splendid 
canopy, near the pulpit. A solid piece of masonry supplied the place of the 
part destroved during the Great Rebellion, but it is now pierced with lancet- 
windows, and the west gable has been built uniformly with the north and 
east walls. In 1662, projecting galleries were set up at both ends of the 
Church, one above the other, and the lower galleries were continued round 
the north wall. Square pews were erected in the area. The Schoolmaster’s 
seat was conspicuous, but was latterly removed in order to have an open 
space for Sacramental occasions. Boarding covered the sculptured work, 
which, too, was frequently broken to admit a plank, while the fine carving 
was all obliterated by repeated coats of whitewash. Internally, as well as 
externally, heaps of debris raised the ground and lowered the walls, while, 
in the graveyard, mounds 12 feet high gave a sepulchre to many genera- 
tions of the dead. 

On 11th November, 1694, the heritors were desired to meet on “ Tuesday 
come 8 dayes to make an election of the estimates for the lead work for the 
Kirk roof, and to appoint their collector, and to do all other things for expeding 
the work and putting the visitation in execution.”* About 1770, the Kirk 
was seated anew and otherwise repaired. From the Kirk-Session fecords, 
dated May, 1773, we learn that John Bogue, mason in Coldingham, John 
Crawford, and others took down and demolished the Aisle, commonly called 
the ‘ Pit,” and which was designated by the heritors as a proper place for 
holding a hearse; and John Swanston “tenant in law,” and others, carried 
off the stones for their private purposes. It was ordered that they be pro- 
secuted by the heritors, and that it be advertised that no person should 
deface the buildings or carry away stones, rubbish, or any other materials, 
from the old walls of the Church and Abbey. The Meeting the same day in- 
spected the Marches of the Church area from the back of the minister’s garden 
dyke to where it joins the “large arch on the south side of the old pit— 
they see that there is an encroachment on the church area ” by the tenant 
of the garden belonging to Mr Home of Wedderburn, and they ordered 


1 Kirk-Session Records. 
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that the latter be written to that the dyke be taken down, and rebuilt on 
the old foundations, and failing this, or refusal, that the tenant should be 
prosecuted. In 1808, a new roof and other repairs were provided for the 
Church. In 1821, a partition was drawn within the west door of the Church, 
while, in 1831, the Heritors resolved that the middle area be floored with 
Arbroath flags. In 1810, it was decided to build a dyke round the Church- 
yard, and as Mrs Hume of Wedderburn’s Yard, usually called the ‘“ Nut 
Yard” extended close to the precincts of the Priory, excambion was necessary, 
which, after some delay, was finally effected. 
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COLDINGHAM PRIORY (1836) 


What is supposed to have been the Chapter-House, which in early ecclesia- 
stical buildings was always situated on the east side of the Cloister Court 
stood about thirty yards from the east wall of the Church. Here the Prior 
and Convent held their Courts, three times a year, and elected their various 
Officers. The foundations of an octagonal building of neatly-dressed freestone 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH OL 


- were discovered about one hundred years ago. The remains shew a door 
in the east wall, with a sliding chase in the north jamb. This may have 
been a slype or passage from a Cloister between the Choir and the Refectory, 
part of which still exists. _ The Chapter-House may have existed to the south 
of this slype or passage, but there is too little remaining to enable an opinion 
to be formed. 

In the beginning of last century, too, some examination was made of the 
remains of an old building, with whin-stone walls 3 ft. in thickness, and 
with three doorways in a lower plane, the facings and steps of which were 
free-stone. It is about thirty-five paces from the south-wall of the church, 
and is generally supposed to have been built at the time of the foundation 
of the Priory. One angle of the building had on it displayed a corbel and 
groining rib of free-stone, the latter springing from the half-column free-stone 
Aisles of the South Transept. When the earth and rubbish had been removed, 
a broad passage was laid bare, which with a wall on the north side extended 
the whole length of the building. The principal entrance faced the south. 
At each side of the doorways are semi-circular shafts, measuring 22 in. Similar 
shafts of smooth chisel-work occur at equal distances along the wall, while the 
sewerage exit is well preserved at the west end. At the east end, what was 
supposed to be the oven, but which is in reality a mere recess, was discovered. 
The building seems to have covered an area 50 ft. long, by 18 ft. wide, and 
at its western extremity, known as King’s Stables, some stones lay scattered 
about. Indeed, the area occupied by the foundations of this old religious 
house must be much wider than was at one time supposed. Further excava- 
tions, carried out in 1895, have led to the conclusion that what remains of the 
building generally known as Edgar’s Walls was either the Refectory or the 
Guest-Chamber of the Priory. 

In 1855, through the liberality of the heritors‘'—the Committee of whom 
consisted of David Milne Home, Esq. of Wedderburn, John Hood, Esq. 
of Stoneridge, and Matthew Norman Macdonald Hume, Esq. of Ninewells— 
the Church was renovated. The galleries were removed; the floor lowered 
six feet; the west wall rebuilt—the latter in Semi-Norman style; the three 
windows in the south wall built up, and new windows made the whole length of 
the wall; porch, belfry, and vestry added ; parapet—about 3 feet high—built 
round the top of the walls of the Church; the corner towers carried up; the 
roof renewed; and a ceiling of polished stained wood provided. The seats 
were fixed across the area, those in front of the pulpit being set lengthwise, 


1 Appendix. No. XI. 
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no doubt to be conveniently used as ¢ad/es on occasions of Holy Communion. 
Thus reconstructed, the Church is 95 ft. by 35 ft. When these important im- 
provements were being carried out, evidences appeared of a restoration in the 
end of the ‘twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century, while it is said 
that up to the middle of the eighteenth century the remains of an earlier 
building were visible. It is, in any case, beyond doubt that the Priory as it 
now stands has been erected on the site of what remained of the original structure, 
and at the time of the above restoration old foundation walls were unearthed, 
shewing the outlines of a building which stretched a few feet further to the 
south than that now standing, and not quite of the same form, for the east 
end consisted of a circular projection or apse—probably a chancel—the remains 
of which, two feet in height, were plastered on both sides. The stone of 
this wall seems to have been got at St Helen’s quarry, Greenheugh, in the 
parish of Cockburnspath. “The space between this wall and that of the 
wall of the present church was filled with dead bodies, one of which was 
wrapped in a woollen covering folded over the feet, the material untwilled 
and like a blanket. The whole of this ground, indeed, was full of human 
bones—pieces of shoes, shoe latchets, and shreds of clothing being mixed 
up with them. In one part was the body of a man of large size, the ribs 
from the back-bone to the front measuring 18 inches, or 36 inches all 
round,”! 

It was in a most liberal spirit that all the heritors discharged a legal 
duty, and their personal interest in the work of restoration, as well as their 
readiness to adopt those plans which served best to harmonise the ancient 
buildings deserve gratitude even now, for considerable expense was entailed 
beyond what would, in ordinary circumstances, have been required. A grant 
of £625 from Government, ze. the Crown, through the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, along with £843 from the heritors, made possible a 
restoration worthy of the associations which cluster round the Priory. Mr 
Robert Matheson of H.M. Board of Works personally superintended the 
execution of the plans in every detail. On 7th December, 1855, the work 
was completed, and the Priory preserved as a very fine example of medieval 
ecclesiastical architecture. It is only a remnant of what must have been a 
richly decorated religious house, some of whose most graceful features may yet 


claim, through all the ravages of fire and rough-shod war, the appreciation 
of those who love the memorials of the past. 


1 Berwicksh, Nat. Club Trans. XVII. p. 124, 
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Previous to 1854, the Church had two outer doors—one in the west wall 
leading to the upper west gallery, and the other towards the east end of the 
south wall leading to the upper east gallery. The present entrance to the Church 
—towards the west end of the south wall—is somewhat incongruous in such a 
building. The large porch is laid with black-and-white paving-tiles, and a spiral 
stair-case leads to the Vestry above. In the space between the Church and 
Edgar’s Walls, which is now planted with ornamental shrubs, and which was, no 
doubt, the Cloister Garth in pre-Reformation times, the villagers of a later date 
were wont to play the games of bowls and quoits, at least tradition has it so! 
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Following the above restoration, the ground beside the Church was 
reduced to the foundation level, and the grave-yard extended, while near 
the entrance-gate which leads from the main street of the village, a house 
was built for the accommodation of the hearse. In these improvements, 
rauch valuable aid was rendered by Mr John Kerr, Duns, who prepared a 
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plan of the burial ground, with suitable reference-book. While engaged in 
this work, there was exposed to view a portion of the wall and the bases of. 
three pillars of the South Transept, in a good state of preservation, with a 
curious small doorway, which seems to have been approached by a spiral 
stair. A quantity of stained glass’ was found, while lowering the surface 
of the graveyard. It was conjectured that the glass was that of one of the 
windows of the Priory. A German counter and an iron ball were also found. 


PORTABLE ALTAR 


A singular discovery, made some years ago, has favoured the opinion of 
those who hold that the Monastery of Edgar occupies the site of Ebba’s 
Nunnery. In one of the walls of the Priory were found the remains of 
an immured nun, and this curious and strong sepulchre has been spoken of 
as “Constance’s live tomb.” Two sandals of thin leather, containing the 


t Proceedings of Soc. of Antig. of Scotland (1891-2) p. 48. 
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bones of her feet,1 lay at the bottom of the recess. The shoes were, for 
long, in the possession of the Factor on the estate of Billie. It has not 
occurred to any one to suggest that these relics may have been the mortal 
remains of the saintly Ebba, carried thither with so “great rejoicings,” and 
whose tomb was only partially robbed in the twelfth century. 

At the restoration of 1855-7, a stone coffin was discovered directly over, 
and two feet above, the foundation of the north wall. A dressed slab 
covered the rude stone work. <A sword is chiselled on it, having on one 
side a domestic cock, and on the other a bugle-horn, which has suggested 
a claim for the lineal descendant of the Cockburns of Langton. A. silver 
coin of James V. was found under the slab covering the grave. That a 
human body had been the occupant was proved by the presence of several 
pieces of woollen cloth! 

As far as known, no sculptured Cross remains, but what may have formed 
part of one has been carefully preserved. On one side of this stone, formerly 
in the possession of Dr Duncan, Eyemouth, there are represented two devout 
figures, one probably that of Our Lord. Over both there is carved—‘ TI. H. S. 
IN GALILEE.” On the other side of the stone, the workmanship is more 
elaborate. A female figure and an eagle are surrounded by a fasciculus of 
stony wreaths. 

About fifty years ago, a massive font of close-grained free-stone, formerly 
belonging to the Priory, was quite accidentally found in the parish of Hutton. 
It was carefully preserved by the late Dr Stuart, Chirnside. 

In 1877, a portable altar was discovered at the north side of the Church. 
It is a square slab, and may be seen in the Museum of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries, to which it was presented by the late Mr James Wood, 
Woodburn, Galashiels. ‘It is a smooth quadrate slab, slightly rounded 
at the corners, of a white fine-grained micaceous sandstone, 92 inches by 
II inches, in breadth and length, and about 14 inch in thickness. On it 
are sculptured five circles, inclosing five crosses, one circle in each angle 
and one central. The cross in the centre is terminated by four crosslets. 
Five dots, or stigmata, appear to have been intended to be represented 
at the intersections of the four radii—they are more marked on two circles 
than the others.”? It was in 1444, that Pope Eugenius gave liberty to 
Prior Olle to use the altar stone. 


1 Priory of Coldingham: King Hunter. p. 75. 
2 Berwicksh, Nat. Club Trans. VIII. p. 539. 
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Several inscribed stones from the floor of the Priory are placed against 
the South Transept wall, the most interesting of which are those bearing 
the cross in clear-cut lines, and sometimes having the arms cornered. 

Various conjectures have been hazarded as to the significance of the 


cross with “ pointed members.” 
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PLUSCARDEN CROSS 


The most satisfactory would associate it 


with the “Cross of Suffering” de- 
scribed in Audsley’s Christian Sym- 
bolism, Plate IV. Fig. 2. In Lady 
Chapel, Pluscardyn, there is a stone 
slab, having in the centre an incised 
with its arms cut somewhat 
similar to those found at Coldingham, 
and as the work is generally con- 
sidered to have belonged to the early 
part of the sixteenth century,' an 
approximate date may be suggested 
for this somewhat unique form of 
sculpture. Very few examples re- 
sembling the Coldingham Crosses 
have been found in the ruins of 
ecclesiastical architecture. In the 
course of the restoration of Long- 
tormacus Parish Church several years 
ago, a grave slab ornamented with an 
incised cross of ‘‘ medieval date” was 
found. Its length is 6 feet 4 inches; 
its. width, .2 feet 7 inches at the 
upper end and 2 feet 9 inches at the 
lower end of the stone. It has been 
placed in one of the entrances of the 
Church. It is sometimes spoken of 
as a “graduated” cross from its being 
set on steps, but such crosses are 
more properly designated Degraded 
or On Degrees.” 


cross, 


1 The Religious House of Pluscardyn: Macphail. p. 172. 


2 Handbook of Heraldry: Cussans, p. 64. 
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A fragment of early masonry, viz. “a Norman cushion capital from a 
respond,” measuring 14# inches by 11 inches, has been preserved. A large 
key, much corroded with rust, and a pair of very antique silver spectacles 
were found near Edgar's Walls, as well as a stone trough, about 5 feet 
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LONGFORMACUS CROSS 


long, sunk in the ground at the “recess.” The 
form of a human head cut in stone, along 
with numerous pieces of chisel-work, such as 
fragments of arches, slabs, bases of pillars, 
&c., have been collected and set together, 
while near the supposed spiral stair there has 
been brought. to light a massive stone coffin, 
almost as white as chalk, with a space or 
hollow for the head neatly formed. Though 
seemingly very hard, the stone rubs to powder 
between the fingers, and none of the same kind 
is known in the district. 

What seems to have been a museum of 
local antiquities! may be found in the Vestry, 
but its contents are now insignificant. In 
1894, Mr J. Campbell Noble, R.S.A., pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland an “ Ancient Chess- 
man,” which is probably as early as the twelfth 
century, and which was found in the burial- 
ground of the Priory im 1892.’ It ism the 
form of a truncated cone. Its height is 1? 
> its diameter at the base; 12 in. > and 
at the top, 1} in. Jt is apparently made 
of deer-horn, and there has been a knob in 
the centre of the top, ~““ The front part. of 
the piece, instead of being round, is cut down 
to a flat section of about ? inch from the top, 
and ornamented with small circles and central 
dots. -TWé exterior surface of. the piecé is 


hate 


divided into two bands by horizontal lines; the lower band is filled in with 
oblique parallel lines, the upper with chevrons of small circles and central 


dots” 
1 Appendix. No. XII. 
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Many tombstones of antiquarian and family interest have been removed 
from the precincts of the Priory, and there are very few which merit special 
mention among those that remain. One bears witness that 


HEIR WIS BVRIED 
JAMES AND MARGART 
CHISOMME 1562. 


Another, with uncouth lines, was noted some years ago :— 


** All ye who read my epitaph, 

“« Seek ye the Lord and put not off ; 
**Remember when my grave you see, 
**T once did live like unto thee ; 

‘* But soon by death was snatched away 
*©In bloom of youth and no decay ; 
‘Oh! for eternity prepare, 

“* And make a future life thy care.” 


One appears in Latin—unrevised :— 


‘*Haec Jacet in Tomba Corporem Mariae Whitehead.” 


Still another may be noted. It is now built upon the wall of the South 
Transept, and possibly records the name of the son of Colonel Crooks of 
Dulaw. It is thus inscribed :—‘* Here Lyeth the Body of William Crook 
who Died April the 15th 1737. Age 73 years.” 

As Coldingham Church-yard has been for many generations the last 
resting-place of the fisher-folks of St Abb’s, there may be noted several 
monuments, bearing the mournful epitaph— Lost at sea.” One has been 
erected to the memory of the managing engineer of the Elswick Shipyard, a 
man of splendid industry and irreproachable character, who went down with the 
ill-fated torpedo boat destroyer within two miles of the Outer Dowsing 
Lightship. It bears the following inscription :— 


IN MEMORY OF 
Magnus Sandison of Highlaws, 


Memb. Inst. Naval Architects & of the Council of N.E. Coast 
Inst. Engineers and Shipbuilders. For 16 years Superintendent 
Engineer of Elswick Shipyard, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Born, 6th September, 1857. Lost at Sea, 16th September, Igor, in his 44th year, 


with sixty-five of the Crew of H.M.S. Cobra, which foundered in heavy weather 
40 miles E.S.E. of Spurn Head, where their remains now lie. 


“ Gle are as near to BHeaben bp Sea as bp Zand.” 
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In the interior of the south wall of the Church, there has been erected 
a white Sicilian marble tablet. It is an upright oblong, springing from a 
narrow parallel base, with projections rounded at the top, and surrounded 
by a moulding. The work is admirably executed. In the centre is the 
figure of an angel—zw alto relievo. The following inscription appears on 
an oblong base :— 

“IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF 
MARY 
FIFTH DAUGHTER OF ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, 
ESQ. OF PRENDERGUEST 


WIDOW OF HUGH VEITCH ESQ. OF STEWARTFIELD. 
Born October 4th, 1786 ; At Rest October 11th, 1870. 


Erected by Rachael and Dorothea to the Sacred Memory of their beloved Mother.” 


Underneath the upright oblong are these words :— 


** Fier children arise up and call her blessed.” 


There are six Memorial Windows in the Church, and these may be 
thus described— ; 

a, Erected by Miss Edith Home Stirling to the memory of her Father 
and Mother, Sir Samuel and Lady Home Stirling of Glorat and Renton. 
This window which is near the centre of the north wall is quite simple in 
design, bearing the Stirling Crest, with the motto—Semper fidelis, and also 
the Home motto — 77rwe to the end. The dedicatory inscription is as fol- 
lows :—“‘ To the Glory of God, in memory of Samuel Home Stirling, 7th 
Bart. of Glorat and Renton, who died roth September, 1861, and Mary, his 
wife, who died 12th January, 1895. Erected by Edith, their daughter, 19th 
September, 1896.” It was designed by Mr Baguley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

6. This window is immediately to the left of the above, and is a strikingly 
appropriate tribute to the iaborious historical and scientific research of Dr James 
Hardy. It represents Christ teaching the people. Above are the words—“ The 
earth is full of Thy riches”; and below—“ Consider the lilies of the field.” A 
brass tablet underneath the window is thus inscribed :—-“ Through Nature up 
to Nature’s God. This window is placed here by the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club in loving memory of James Hardy of Old Cambus, who was for 27 
years Secretary of the Club, and whose remains lie in the adjoining church- 
yard. Odzt 30th Sept., 1898.” Both window and tablet were designed and 
supplied by Mr Baguley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

c. Immediately to the right of “a” is a window dedicated to the memory of 
Colonel David Milne Home of Wedderburn, It is purely heraldic in subject, save 
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oe a Scripture text and a simple appropriate emblem in the arched head, 
and the dedicatory inscription in tall black letter characters at the foot. . The 
armorial features are boldly treated’ The shield, with its lions and popinjays - 
in green and white, the great tilting helmet with wreath and mantling, and 
the tall crest—a unicorn’s head and neck gorged with an eastern crown— 
afford splendid material for decorative treatment, of which full advantage has 
been taken. The leaded outlines are quaint and severe, while the cool green 
and white tones of the shield, helmet, and crest are relieved by the deep 
ruby of the mantling, the scarlet claws and tongues of the lions and the 
popinjays, and the unicorn’s horn, mane, and crown—the last studded with 
jewels. The background is of pale grey-yellow, while a narrow border of 
delicate broken greens is carried round the whole window. Except for the 
lettering, painting has been avoided as much as possible, such slight shading 
as was desirable being secured by broken tones in the glass itself. Above 
the dedicatory words are inscribed, “Remember,” and “True to the end ;” 
and the whole is surmounted by the words from the Book of Revelation, 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” enclosing 
a crown and star. The window bears on the lower part the following 
inscription :—“ Dedicated to the Glory of God, in loving memory of David 
Milne Home of Wedderburn, Colonel, Royal Horse Guards, M.P. Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, 1874-1885. Born 25th September, 1838: Died 19th November, 
1901, by ‘Mary Pamela, his wife, and Charles Alexander, their son, October, 
1903.”. The window, which is an excellent piece of heraldic work, was 
designed by Mr Robert Home, heraldic artist, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
It was unveiled and dedicated on Saturday, 31st October, 1903, the service 
being conducted by the late Rev. Dr Leishman of Linton, assisted by the 
minister of the parish. 

a. This window, which is the central light in the east wall of the Church, 
was erected by the Rev. H. M. Lamont, minister of the parish, in memory 
of his late wife, Edith Home Stirling, and was unveiled and dedicated 
on the 9th of January, 1903, the service being conducted by the Rev. Dr 
Wallace Williamson of St Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. The subject is that of the 
Crucifixion, with Mary the Mother of Our Lord on the right of the Cross, 
and. St John, the beloved disciple, on the left, and was designed by Mr 
Baguley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The inscription at the foot is as follows :— 
“To the glory of God, and in memory of Edith Home Stirling, erected by 
her husband, H. M. Lamont, minister of Coldingham, 9th January, 1903.” 

- Two - beautiful stained glass ‘windows have been recently erected in the 
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east end of the Priory by Miss Grace Milne Home in memory of her Father 
and Mother, David Milne Home, Esq., of Milne Graden and Mrs Jean Milne 
Home of Wedderburn. Both windows are quite in harmony with the beautiful 


COLDINGHAM CHURCH TOKENS 


architecture of the Priory. The subjects are treated as boldly as possible, 
there being only a little canopy and base in each window of white and gold 
work characteristic of the twelfth century. 
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e. The subject of the window next to the north is the Nativity. The Virgin 
is represented as enthroned with the infant Jesus sitting upright on her right 
knee, At the right of the Virgin stands Joseph leaning on a stick and look- 
ing attentively. Over the Virgin’s head are to be seen an ox and ass. The 
inscription is as follows:—‘‘To the Glory of. God and in memory of Jean 
Milne Home, Proprietrix of Wedderburn, Paxton and Billie, and wife of 
David Milne Home, born 3rd November, 1811, died 14th April, 1876.” 

f. The subject of the window next to the south is the Ascension. Christ 
is represented with outstraight arms rising into the Heavens, below are the 
remaining disciples, the arrangement being the same as in one of Raphael’s 
masterpieces. Below is to be found this inscription:—‘To the Glory of 
God and in memory of David Milne Home of Milne Graden, who originated 
the movement for the restoration of Coldingham Priory Church. Born 22nd 
January, 1805, died 19th September, 1890.” 

Both windows were designed and executed by Mr Nathaniel Bryson, 
Edinburgh. 

The wife of the Rev. John Dysart (1694-1732) gave a silver cup and 
pewter “bason” to the Kirk-Session, on 7th April, 1726; and a silver cup 


belonging to the Church is thus engraved :—“The money for buying this 
was left as a legacy by John Smith of Smithfield, and payed by John Eding- 
ton, his executor and successor, on fifteenth of February, 1728.” This cup 


is valuable as a curiosity, inasmuch as it bears the stamp of the Master 
Assayer, Edward Penman, who occupied that position from 1708 to 1729. 
Two cups, two flagons, and two patens—all pewter—bear no date. One cup, 
three flagons, and three patens—all silver —bear this inscription ;— “ Kirk- 
Session of Coldingham, 1904”; and two patens—pewter—are inscribed thus: 
—“Coldingham Parish Church, June, 1850.” There is also a Baptismal Basin 
—pewter—with inscription—CoLpM. KIRK, 1795. 

The Church Token of Coldingham is of mixed metal, round with slight 
rim. Round circumference—“Coldingham Kirk”: in the centre—‘Col., II. 6,” 
with a Scroll. Reverse: Round circumference, as above: in the centre, “ 1798” 
—with Scrolls. There are three earlier tokens extant. Two bear the letters 
—“COoL,” and the other has the initials “A. B.,” ze, Andrew Bannatin 
(1665-7). In each case, the Reverse is plain. It is beyond doubt that tokens 
(or tickets) similar to thoseydescribed were in use in the end of the seven- 
teenth century; for it is stated in the Kirk-Session Records that on 19th 
July, 1696, it was “reported by the minister and J. Smith, elder, that they 
had agreed with Joseph Foster, plummer, to make 1000 tickets to be cast in 
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a mould for the use of the Church, the letters to be the first syllable of this 
parish.” A later entry runs thus:—“ 1696, July 27—The qhlk day an elder 
was admonished for giving a ticket to the Lady Law.” The only complete 
set of Coldingham tokens, so far as known, is in the hands of an assiduous 
local collector. : 

The Bell, which is hung within a miniature belfry over the Vestry, 
is rung by means of a loose chain, which reaches the ground. There is 


MANSE OF COLDINGHAM 


abundant evidence of its long and faithful service in the groove which has 
been rubbed into the freestone. As the present belfry was built in 1855, 
the Bell may have been previously hung outside. On 22nd May, 1698, 
James Sibbald, smith, received ros for “mending the Bell chaine, and putting 
it to the Bell.” The Bell of to-day only dates from 1900, and was provided 
by the Heritors. It weighs two cwts., is twenty inches in diameter, and is 


pitched in the key of “G.” 
In 1694—the date of the earliest Parish Records—extensive repairs? seem 


i Kirk-Sesston Records. 
2 Appendix. No. XIII. 
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to have been made upon the Manse and Offices. These probably stood on 
a site in closer proximity to the Church than that of the present Manse. 
The latter was built in 1801, repaired and enlarged in 1828, and greatly 
improved in recent years. It is now in excellent order; the grounds are 
well laid-out; and the office-buildings are commodious. The Manse garden 
is surrounded by a high wall, the stones of which show earlier ecclesiastical 
use. There are two glebes attached to the benefice — (a) 5 acres excellent 
land; (b) 5 acres pasturage. 
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8. Priory Lands and Heritages. 


@ HEN Edgar dedicated the altar of Coldingham Priory to the 
ij glory of God, he amply endowed those whom he called to 
its service. It is not on record by what symbol he set 
forth the sanctity of the gifts, but the investiture may have 
been given by offering a wand,! although the symbolic act 
appears to have been the laying of the Charter itself upon the altar. A knife 
was a common symbol, and sometimes a sod of earth.” The original grants 
of lands and heritages are, in the earlier Charters, variously designated, 
frequently confirmed by successive donors, and may be summarised as 
follow :—(a) the whole village of Swinton, according to the same boundaries 
by which the Saxon Liulf,* the son of Edulph, and Udard, his brother, 
held it: (6) twenty-four beasts for recultivating the lands of Swinton 
(apparently shewing that the lands had become waste): (c) a yearly tribute 
of half-a-merk of silver, ze. 62d for every carrucate (about 120 ac.) of land, 
paid to the monks by the inhabitants of Coldinghamshire: (d) Paxton,* with 
the men,* villanes, drengi, (a class somewhat above villenage, but not yet 
free tenants),° &c.: (e) lands, and waters, and territory between Cnapdean’ 
and Horndean®: (/) also the mansions or villages of Aldcambus, Lumsdean, 
Renton, Reston, Swinewood, two places called Eiton or Ayton, and another 
Ayton, viz., Nether Ayton, Prenderguest, Farndun (probably Fairneyside), 
and Cramsmuthe® (Burnmouth—now known as Cramsmoo, or more com- 
monly Johnston’s Haven), with their lands, woods, waters, tolls, wrecks of 


1 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. p. 86. 
2 Early Scottish Charters: Lawrie. p. 256. 
3 Coldingham Charters: No. 4. 

4 Ibid. No. 5. 

5 Appendix: No. XIV. 

National MSS. of Scotland. 1. No. 5. 
6 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. p. 36. 
7 Coldingham Charters: No. 6. 

8 Coldingham Charters: No. 9. 
9 Ibid. No. 2. 
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ships, and all dues belonging to them. The Charter conveying the last- 
named places and lands specifically states that they, as well as Coldingham 
itself, were granted to the church of Durham.’ It is of some significance 
to note that the Charter of conveyance with reference to Swinton is the 
earliest mention which has come down to us, proved by the actual contem- 
porary document, of the possession of land in Scotland by a subject. These 
lands were subsequently granted to Hernwulf? (or Arnwulf) de Swinton, 
who witnessed a Charter of Earl Cospatrick to the “nuns of Whitehoh.”? 
It should, however. be noted that the gift of Swinton was burdened with 
the service which Udard rendered to the monks of St Cuthbert.* 

It would almost appear to be necessary to consider more fully the con- 
nection between the lands of Swinton and the Priory of Coldingham. In 
1126, David I. granted the superiority of these lands, by a Charter dated 
at Peebles; and from Bertram, who was Prior of Coldingham in 1188, Sir 
Alan of Swinton is said to have obtained a Charter of Barony. Now, from 
a Charter, dated at Scone, in 1379, Henry of Swinton is served heir to all 
his lands in “the barony of Coldingham, to be held on payment of the 
usual services” to the Prior and his successors, while on 2nd November, 
1394, John of Swinton obtained from the Abbot of Dunfermline, with the 
consent of his Chapter and “the monks of Coldingham,” a Charter of the 
lands of the whole lordship of Meikle Swinton. In the time of Prior Drax 
(1417-31), William of Wedderburn, in the interests of John of Swinton, 
applied for sasine on a brieve of Chancery of the lands of Swinton, but 
application was refused on the ground that the said lands pertained in chief 
to the Prior and Convent of Durham, and not to the Prior of Coldingham. 
It was only after a Royal letter had been issued, that the request was granted, 
when protest was made that the gift ‘shall in no manner engender 
prejudice to the prior, nor to the freedom, nor claim of the kirk in time to 
come.” It is subsequently stated that the “ mails” of Meikle Swinton had 
been paid to the bailie of the Priory. The annual payment to be made to 
the Priory in respect of these lands was twenty-one merks, which, being 
offered in Scots and not in Sterling money, was again and again refused. 
Even when the offer was made personally, in 1510, to the Archbishop of 
St Andrews, as Commendator of Coldingham, it was similarly declined. 


1 National MSS. of Scotland. 1. No. 6. 

2 Coldingham Charters: No. 12. 

3 Short Border History: Groome. p. 179. 

4 National MSS. of Scotland. 1. Nos. 21. 22. 
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In February, 1585, Robert Swinton of Swinton was served heir to his 
father in the whole lands of Swinton, held formerly of Coldingham, and 
now of the King in chief, in virtue of the Act of Annexation of the Church 
lands.* 

The magnanimous gifts of Edgar, laid upon the altar of the Church of 
St Mary at Coldingham, were placed at the free disposal of the monks of 
St Cuthbert, and this would seem to imply that all the endowments were 
granted to the Convent of Durham, while the tax or tithe levied upon the 
men of Coldinghamshire assured the maintenance of services in the “cell” 
or church so royally dedicated. Alexander I. (1107-24) confirmed speci- 
fically the grant of the lands of Swinton, and certified their unequivocal posses- 
sion by the monks of St Cuthbert. He further insisted that these lands be 
inalienably held of the Crown. David I.,—before he became king and 
designated in the Early Charters ‘Earl David,’—put the ownership 
beyond all cut or cavil “for ever.”? 

The Charters of King-Edgar (A.D. 1095) are of doubtful authenticity, but 
it may be stated that by these were granted the profits of the mansions of 
Berwick, Greiden, Leinhall, Dilsterhalle,? Brygham, Edrem, Chirseid, Hilton, 
Blakedir, Chynbrygham, Huton, Fulden, Morthynton,* Lamberton, Hadring- 
ton, (Edrington), Ffyschewike, Horford (Horndean ?), Upsetinton, and Hadyn- 
ton, (Edington), “for the souls” of his House. Other Royal gifts followed, 
among which may be mentioned “one toft with houses” in the village of 
Ednam for 2s yearly, and a fishing-water, which Swain the priest of Fish- 
wick® had formerly held and cleared from stones. David I. (1124-53) con- 
firmed several Charters conveying lands and privileges to the Priory, and in 
an “ Appellatio de Coldingham” (1304), it is particularly related that David, 
King of Scots, gave to the Church of St Mary and St Cuthbert of Colding- 
ham, and the monks serving God there, Edrom and Nesbit in perpetual 
alms.* At Peebles, in 1127, he conferred upon the monks of Coldingham, 
the valuable privileges of socna and sacna.‘ Malcolm IV. (1153-65) issued 
six Charters in favour of the Priory, and William the Lyon (1165-1214) added 


CE. The Swintons of that Ilk and their Cadets. (1883.) 
2 National MSS. of Scotland. 1. Nos. 4. 8. 9. 12. 13. 
3 Coldingham Charters: No. 7. 

4 Ibid. No. 8. 

5 Ibid. No. 24. 

6 Surtees Soc. Publications (1841) pp. 3-7: 

7 National MSS. of Scotland. 1. No. 15. 
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patrimony, power, and privilege. These royal benefactions were liberally 
supplemented by the pious gifts of private donors, as for example when, 
in the end of the twelfth century, a Charter of Edward of Restailrig granted 
to the monks of Coldingham two tofts of land in Eyemouth. It must be 
further stated that the possessions of the monastery were sometimes confirmed 
by the English Kings, and notably by Henry II. (1154-89). 

In the bestowal of grants of land, &c. to the Priory, reference is made 
to “drengi” or drengs'—‘“ the solitary dreng and villeyn”—attached to a 
particular holding, with which they were bought and sold. Their service 
was the most menial. They had small lots of land which they tilled for 
their own sustenance, but it is generally understood that at any moment 
they could be dispossessed, though it has been held on the other hand that 
even “the poor serf was protected by law from capricious sales.”? Slaves, 
or more properly zativt, were sometimes sold to the Priory, but when the 
Church wished to emancipate those of others, “ it was necessary first to pur- 
chase them.”? Records of sales of serfs* have been preserved :—(@) In 1247, 
Patrick de Prendegest bought the freedom of Reynaldus, a mativus, with all 
his following, for 20 merks stg. He was probably a man whose parts burst 
through “his birth’s invidious bar.” He subsequently occupied a subordinate 
post in the Priory: (6) The Abbey of Coldingham purchased the freedom 
of Joseph, son of Elwald, and all his posterity, for three merks: (c) Eustace 
of Newbigging sold to the Prior of Coldingham the freedom® of William 
Newbigging, and his wife, and children, for 15s. (d@) Adam de Prendeigest, 
in 1290, sold to the Almoner of Coldingham, Stephen Fitzwaldev, with his 
followers and goods—servum meum et ejus sequelam et catalla, These cases 
—and they might be multiplied—present in its most odious form some of 
the evils of the feudal system, but they had the sanction of law,® for when 
the drengs—drenges or drenches—of the land of Horndean were in dispute 
_with the monks of Coldingham, they were only prevailed upon to be servile 
through the interference of the Crown. 

The following churches or chapels were held by the Priory—(a) St Ebba, 
(6) Eyemouth, (c) Ayton, (d) St Nicholas of Reston (e) Nathansthirn (Nen- 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. go. 

2 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. p. 52. 

3 Scotlana in the Middle Ages: Cosmo Innes. p. 142. 
4 Appendix: No. XV. 

5 Coldingham Charters: No. 341. 

6 National MSS. of Scotland. 1, Nos. 30. 31. 
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thorn), (f) Nesbit,t (g) Newton, subordinate to Ednam, and afterwards 
acquired by Kelso Abbey, (2%) Lamberton, (¢) Fishwick, (7) Swinton, (&) 
Edrom, with chapels at Kimmerghame, East Nisbet, Blackadder, and Earl- 
ston, (7) Stitchel, (sz) Smalham, (#) Berwick. These Chapels may not 
have been planted by the mother church at Coldingham. It is more pro- 
bable that they were bestowed by those who sought to serve God—or 
to atone for some crime committed—in laying on the altar some sacrificial 
gift. Thus, Nenthorn and Newton,” before 1316, were mensal chapels of 
St Andrews, while Edrom was granted by Cospatrick, Earl of Dunbar, 
and confirmed by David I. in 1139. About 1150, Earlston was given by 
Walter de Lindsay to Kelso, and in 1171 it was exchanged for Gordon, 
in Berwickshire; and St Laurencekirk, in Berwick, along with the chapel at 
Ercheldun and one plough-gate of land, was joined to Coldingham. The 
chapels of Stitchel and Smalham or Smailholm were conveyed by Walter 
Olifard (0b. 1242), Justiciar of Lothian, who also gifted to the Priory the 
right of exacting from the latter 2} merks of silver yearly. Fishwick and 
Swinton were confirmed ~by Bishop Robert of St Andrews, in 1250, and 
Holy Trinity, at Berwick, was granted by Bishop Bec (1282-1309). All 
these subordinate places of worship were in part administered by the Priory 
Court, to whom the inferior clergy rendered stated account. In the middle 
of the fourteenth century, Sir Adam Gesword was vicar of Edreham.® 

The lineal descendants of those who had originally gifted lands to the 
Priory frequently added to the earlier endowments. For example, a Charter 
respecting Edrom and Nesbit had been confirmed by Waldeve, Earl of Dun- 
bar, whose son, Patrick, bestowed the land between Fogo and Swinton, along 
with that part of Billie, lying between Auchincraw and Reston. To these, 
again, he added the village and lordship of Swinewood. Lands thus con- 
veyed were inalienable, and were sometimes ratified by oath, as in the case 
of one of King Edgar’s retainers, the Saxon Thor Longus, who had founded 
Nesbit, and transformed Ednam into a settled district. In gifting a carrucate 
of land, he thus concludes his Charter—‘ If any one shall presume by force 
or fraud to take away this, my donation, may the Omnipotent God take 
away from him the life of the celestial kingdom, and may he endure eternal 
torments with the Devil and his Angels.” 

Among other valuable heritages, the following may be enumerated—(qa) 


1 Coldingham Charters. No. 19. 
2 Cf. National MSS. of Scotland. 1. No. 28. 
3 Surtees Soc. Publications (1841) p. 42. 
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some land near Horndean, by William de Veterepont:* (4) 3 ac. of land 
on the Tay: (c) Todhaugh, on the Whitadder: (d@) two oxgangs of land 
in the territory of Gullane: (e) a toft of land at Leith: (jf) 12 lbs. of 
wax, for lighting the Church: (g) 26 ac. of land from David of Quixwood, whose 
munificence is attested in eight distinct Charters: (Z) a toft in Haddington :? 
(2) a toft, with houses in Edenham, which Gilbert, the priest of Stitchel, held 
of David I., the reddendum having been fixed at 2s yearly :* (7) the Kirk- 
croft of Lower Swinton, granted by Alan de Swinton, in 1271. Much 
property in Coldingham was conveyed to the Priory by Roger of Malsonby, 
for whose soul masses were daily celebrated. When the Priory was founded, 
one chaplain performed all the religious service in it, but in 1214, two were 
appointed to live in one house, and to eat their meals together. Alexander 
III., David II., and Robert III. continued benefactions, and at the close of 
the thirteenth century, the Church and Convent had extensive possessions, 
both of lands and houses, not only in the village of Coldingham, but through- 
out the whole district of Coldinghamshire.* In spite of such sumptuous 
endowment and great possessions,* the Priory was frequently in sore straits, 
and at one time protection® was specially granted by Henry VI. of England. 

In the reign of Alexander II. (1214-49), William de Mordington bestowed 
a fishing-water in the Tweed, called Schipswel. Robert I., by Charter at 
Newbottle, 26th December, 1328, gave to the Priory the privilege of five stags 
from Selkirk Forest, for the monks to celebrate the translation of St Cuthbert, 
and the chief forester was instructed to forward them at the King's expense. 
In 1340, the Prior of Coldingham had right to the teinds of salmon from 
the water of Tweed, within the parish of Berwick.7 Lands originally gifted 
might pass out of the possession of the Priory, as those of Swinton seem to 
have done at an early date. Then, later, the monks of Coldingham asserted 
their legal claims, and complained to David II. (1329-71) that the Douglases 
had no right to the manor of Swinton, as it had only been granted by “a 


* Note.—In 1353, the Priory owned 1900 sheep; in 1354, 1200; in 1359, 2364; in 1374, 
2000.—Ler, Nat. Club Trans. VII. p. 288. 


1 Coldingham Charters, No. 36. 

2 Ibid. No. 50. 

3 Ibid. No. 22. 

4 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 

5 Appendix : No. XVI. 

6 Ibid. No. XVII. 

7 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841) pp. 25-6, 
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simple monk, who had no power to grant the said town against the interests 
of the house of Coldingham.”! © Not only were the revenues of lands, &c., 
of great value, but the furniture and appurtenances of the Priory were costly. 
From time to time, inventories were prepared, and these were carefully 
examined when the office of Prior claimed a successor.? 

In the Britesh Museum MS. 24,050, there appears a list of Hosband 
Lands, with values, in Coldingham and other parishes in the County of 
Berwick, as held by the Priory in the fourteenth century :— 


In Coldingham liiij. hosband lands preciwm cujus—libet terre wee sc xs. 
In Ayeton supertort a ao Gs #80 do exalt « 
In Ayeton zferiorz c aise an Bae no Be MULLS 
In Swynwood 560 ae 5 oe S00 ste i VE 
In West Reston nce nae =e oc a Be ope XV. 
In Est Reston Sk 350 nce ach a 30¢ ans Vv. 
In Raynton “a ae ne ane wae aaa nee RSH 
In Ald Cambus oa oe Bee 00 one 5c Bo APTS 
In Edram cis Se sé ate we BOA gon SIE 
Summa terrrarum  ... a ae oak fare Xiii., xx. and xviiili. 
Vid the Z: summa : aS 388 500 cin d6p SOLIK. Se 
Summa ecclestarum ac terrarum ; 5 SOI OSE SS. etek 


Coldingham xli. s. 


In 1501, a Rental of Coldingham was made up, and this has been preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. It contains a summary of the various 
ecclesiastical dues paid to the Priory by neighbouring parishes. In 1561, there 
were held 42 husband lands, each 8 ac. Under the name of penny-mail, 
each husband-land paid to the monks 13s 4d Scots, with 3 capons and one 
pullet as kain fowls, together with rod Scots in Silver, levied at Whitsunday. 
for ‘ Castle-works.” In addition to the dues levied from the land, 32 house- 
holders paid £10 2s 4d and 59 poultry, each householder being bound also 
to give the monks 52 days’ work throughout the year. Besides these sources 
of revenue, there was levied upon the following proprietors? certain 
charges :— 


1 House of Douglas: Maxwell. I. p. 67. 
Cf. National MSS. of Scotland. 1. No. 23. 
. 2 Appendix: No. XVIII. 
3 Mistory of Coldingham : Carr. pp. 77-8. 
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Capons. Poultry. 


1. William Home of Linthill, $4 5 0 18 6 
2. David Home of Coldingham Law, ae RL 63 21 
3. James Lumsdean, brother to Laird of Blanerne, ... 216 78 12 4 
4. Alexander Home, eG) 3 3 
5. Henry Renton of Billie, 1 fer a 6 2 
6. Gavin Home ... 1) yp es 6 2 
4. John Mailling, oy of (5) 2 gy 
8. Matthew Steven, 5 OL14" ¢2 3 2 
g. John Home in Rykylside. ip i 3 I 


Until the time of the Reformation, the lands of the Priory were held zx 
mortmain; after 1560, 2 commendam. 

The Prior and Chapter of the monks had also the advowson of the 
Church, or ‘‘Cell” of Coldingham, the value of which, exempt from the 
jurisdiction and taxation of its. Diocesan, the Primate of Scotland, was 4818 
10s gd, together with— 


Wheat, 605 6 ch. 7b. 3 for 2ep. 
Bear, eae 19 — 12 — I—2— 
Oats, aa 56 — 8 — 2— 

Pease, nee 3 13 — 3-—-2— 


To these fall to be added kain fowls, carriages, and services, and the Valued 
Rent appears as 413,037 10s. 

When the Priory of Coldingham was founded, there was no Scottish diocese 
having jurisdiction over Lothian, and consequently its revenues were controlled 
by the Convent of Durham. By force of circumstances, the monks, in time of 
peace, made common cause with the Houses of Dunbar, Douglas, or Home, 
while in more perilous days, they frequently sought asylum in Holy Island or 
Durham, whence they returned again to build the broken walls of monasticism. 
In later days, the Priory was placed under the jurisdiction of St Andrews, 
and the Abbey of Dunfermline set up a claim for authority over a religious 
house so extravagantly endowed with Scottish lands, and reared on Scottish 
soil. It will not be deemed less than patriotic that the Homes should have 
asserted their territorial rights to the temporalities of the Priory, but their 
inveterate meddlesomeness was not infrequently resented by the monks, whose 
Proctors at the Court of Rome claimed spiritual independence, and disowned 
subordination to secular sway. Excommunication, the final sentence of the 
Church, terrorised for a time Patrick and John Home, when there was fixed to 
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the doors of the churches of Norham and Newcastle a denunciation! of the 
usurper’s defiant opposition to ecclesiastical authority. 

It has been already pointed out that owing to the frequency of Border 
Wars, which led to the insecurity of the monks of Coldingham, the Convent 
of Durham appointed the Earl of Douglas as Protector of the Priory. This 
was followed by continued disputes concerning the office of bailiff of the 
house and barony, which were only closed at the Reformation, or shortly 
afterwards, when the Homes secured the temporalities. | David Home of 
Wedderburn, who had superseded William Douglas, Earl of Angus, as 
“protector and defensor,” asked to have “letters” for the term of his life, 
to which the Prior of Durham replied that there was no intention to remove 
him without a cause. This, however, did not satisfy Home, who in 1440, 
wrote that he would not take on him the office except for “terme of lyve,” 
and on 16th September, 1441, the grant was made for eleven years. In the 
same year claim was made on behalf of Alexander Home, nephew of Home 
of Wedderburn, and the Prior of Durham, while stating that the latter had been 
duly appointed, suggested that surrender might be made in favour of the 
former. A voluminous correspondence followed, and it would appear that 
David Home had his mind set upon the possession of the lands of Aldcambus, 
where the Prior of Durham believed he ‘“‘ wald make a castell or a toure whilk 
where war likely to be to England grete harm.” Although this was probably 
an invention of the enemy, insistence was held that the office of “ protection 
of the place of Coldyngham and governor of the barony” should now pass 
into the hands of Alexander (Lord Home) son of Sir Alexander Home, 
and this was carried out on 4th Jan. 1442-3. 

Sir David Home had no intention to yield up the “ bailyery,” and set 
forth his grievances at great length, especially reminding the Prior of his 
grant under the common seal of Durham monastery, but in 1449-50, it is 
recorded that the office of bailiff. was freely resigned and annulled by Sir 
David Home, and granted to Alexander Home, who so terrorised the monks 
of Coldingham that, in 1465, the papal delegates, having, met in the parish 
church of Norham, were unable to enter Scotland. This led to the excom- 
munication of Patrick and John Home on 12th September, 1467, for the final 
process of which the proctor of Rome wanted 36 ducats for the satisfaction 
of the Pope and others of the palace. In December, 1471, the King of 
England asked the King of Scotland to give his favcur to the Prior for the 


1 Appendix: No. XIX. 
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recovery of Coldingham, from which the monks had been expelled by the 
“late intrusour and disportour.” 

It is well-known that what are called papal-tenths were, for a time, 
conceded to King Edward I. by Pope Nicholas, and it is further interesting 
to note that in the Archdeaconry of Lothian, the Prior of Coldingham was 
Collector. The original Bull of Concession’ is to be found in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, and receipt of the same—otherwise named a Share 
of Subsidy —is verified.” Many similar documents are preserved among 
the muniments of the. Dean and Chapter of Durham, and these throw 
considerable light on the domestic history of the Priory of Coldingham. 
Much of this history is closely associated with the Convent of Durham, of 
whose minor registers the first of the series is to be found in the British 
Museum, in the Cottonian MS., Faustina A. VI. Records, Account Rolls, 
Compott, shew the relationship existing between Coldingham and Durham 
during the long period of Border turbulence, and the names of those 
tenants in the barony of Coldingham who aided the Scots to resist the 
influence of the English appear in the “Rental of the Possessions of the 
Monastery,” an early document which exhibits modes of service and tenure 
peculiar to the times. This important and interesting compilation belongs 
to the end of the thirteenth century. 


1 Surtees Soc, Publications, (1841). p. xii. 
2 Appendix: No. XX. 
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‘“The Monks are gone. Their shadows fall no more, 
“ Tall-frocked and cowled, athwart the evening fields 
** At milking-time : their silent corridors 

‘Are turned to homes of bare-armed, aproned men, 
‘*Who toil for wife and children.” 


instance, with the Convent of Durham,? but, after 1472, the 
privilege of institution belonged to the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, while at the same time the Scottish kings, especially 
in the later days of the Priory, were wont to interfere in the 
appointment, in the interests of their kinsmen. It has been affirmed by some 
historians that although in early times the Priory was under the jurisdiction of 
Durham, yet in the end of the fourteenth century it was transferred to 
Dunfermline, which grant was confirmed in 1509,” but it will be shewn later 
that when the monks of the latter sought to interfere with the conduct of 
its affairs, such meddlesomeness was effectually resisted. 

The Prior generally resided at Coldingham, though he had a hunting-seat 
at Houndwood, where a salaried forester was ready to fine any poacher, and 
forthwith to enforce payment. No one was allowed to hunt in the woods 
of Coldinghamshire except by favour of the Prior, while certain privileges 
belonged to those proprietors whose lands adjoined the forest.. One of these 
rights or privileges eventually became hereditary through tradition, viz., that 
of taking wood “for harrow, barrow, soam and froslie.” Coldingham con- 
tributed about 4100 annually to the Convent of Durham, to which the Prior 
was amenable for the condition of his Priory. Latterly, he had a seat in 
the Scots Parliament, and in the wane of monastic authority he partook of 
the temporalities, without bearing the responsibility of religious duty. It is 
on this account that the title of Prior is superseded by that of Commendator. 


1 Calendar of Documents relating to Scot. IV. p. 63. 
2 Cf. Ancient Church of Scotland; Walcott. 
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The lands and houses which belonged to the Priory were partly let, and 
partly occupied by the Prior and his servants. There is only one written lease 
extant, viz., that of Brockholes, Deanwood, and Harewood, which is for fifteen 
years. The tenant was one Atkynson; the rent was ten merks annually of 
Scots money, payable at Martinmas and Whitsunday. <A writ following upon 
this lease has been preserved, and runs as follows :— 


“Til al men to quham thir psents lres sal to cum William of Douglas Erle of Angus 
Lord of the valis of Ledell and Jedworth forest sends gretn in God. Wit yhe yat we 
have grauntit to a venerabile fadyr in cht Dan Williziam Drax p'our of Coldingham and 
bether psents Ires graeint, yat fra the setting mad to Thomas Atkynson of Bonkyl of the 
lands of Brokholls wyth yor stinens be worn out we sal not make instance na request 
after yat to na priour of Coldynham to set the said lands of Brokholls, Herwod, and 
Denwod wt. yar ptines till our selfe na till nanothyr. And gyree any wold mak request 
or instance yr. for to a gagn standit wt. all on gudly power bod fra ihyn forth the p’our 
of Coldyngham quilk beis for ye tyn sal hald yae stil in his own handes to ye profit of 
ye place wt. out obstakill and demand yrs or any outher in our name. In ye witnes of 


ye quilk thyng till yir Ires we hav set to our sele at Bonkyll aye last of ye moneth of 
May ye yr of our Lord MCCCC. xx-ix.’”’! 


More usually the rent was paid either in kind, or through the service of the 
tenant. For example, a man named Robert had a toft with six acres, for 
which he paid one shilling annually. He was, further, bound to work gratuit- 
ously for the Prior, and gave service by mowing two days in the week, 
shearing corn, digging turfs (one day), and driving sheep to water. It was 
also stipulated that when the house at Fishwic was occupied by the Prior, 
Robert should on each day that he worked have two loaves of bread, three 
herrings, and cheese; but at other times he should have his meat in the 
hall (with the Prior’s servants) twice-a-day. The farmers of Fishwic, of whom 
five are mentioned, were bound to give one day’s labour at the digging of 
turfs, one day at weeding, four days at mowing, and also to work at the 
harvest, for which they were to get meat twice-a-day.? 

The Register of Priors is, unfortunately, incomplete, and for forty-two 
years after the foundation of the Priory there is no record even of their 
names, which seems so far to confirm the opinion that up to the middle of 
the twelfth century the Church at Coldingham was merely a Cell of the 
Convent of Durham. Frequently the same Prior occurs under different 
names, while both chronology and orthography are surprisingly defective or 
indefinite. The office, however, was one of first importance, and continued 


1 Cf. Surtees Soc. Publications, (1841). p. 104. 
2 Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 
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for nearly five hundred years to be interwoven with the history of the Border- 
land. To set forth, therefore, the Roll in order so far as materials are 
available is to shew, it may be somewhat imperfectly, the relation between 
ecclesiastical and secular sway during a period of which the records have, in 
many instances, been almost wholly lost. Up to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the Priors were mainly Englishmen; thereafter they were 
Scotsmen. Of the former, many were promoted to high ecclesiastical office 
in the Convent of Durham. 

II4I SIMON, or Symon, presided in the reign of David I. His 
grandson, Richard, received a toft in Coldingham, and 26 acres of land, by 
royal charter, in the reign of William the Lyon. 

1151-75. HERBERT, Prior of Coldingham (Galdingham), and others, on 
8th December, 1174, demanded that the English Church should have that 
right over the Scottish Church, which de jure it ought to have.* It would 
appear, however, that at a Council held at Northampton (1176) when Henry 
of England required the bishops and clergy of the Scottish Church to yield 
that obedience which they ought to yield, and “were wont to yield in 
the days of their predecessors,” they replied that they had never yielded 
subjection to the English Church “nor ought they.”” 

1188-99, BERTRAM® is referred to, in 1198, in charters of Edward de 
Auldcambus and William the Lyon. It was at this time that Sir Alan 
Swinton received a Charter of the barony of Swinton from the Prior of 
Coldingham.* 

SIMON. 

é 1198. RALPH. 

1202-8. AZRNALD was witness to a Charter granting a donation to Arbroath, 
and the initial letter of his name is found in the Chartulary of Melrose. A 
grant of land at Renton, belonging to David of Quixwood, along with the 
wood of Auldcambus, was sworn away before Prior A®rnald at Homeli- 
know,® a conical eminence close to Coldingham Bay. 

1209 RADULPH, Ralph, or Radulf,® received the pious homage of 
David of Quixwood. In the reign of Alexander II, Ralph, the Prior, 


1 Calendar of Documents relating to Scot. I. p. 19. 
2 Rymers Federa. 1. p- 39- 

3 Coldingham Charters: No. 254. 

4 The Swintons of that Itk, Sc. (1883). p. 4. 

5 Coldingham Charters : No. 185. 

6 Ibid. No. 172. 
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received all the land of Prenderguest, which had been the property of Robert, 
son of William de Scremerston. 

During the renovation of the Priory in 1855, two bodies were discovered 
in a vault, with two-feet foundations remaining, near the west end of the 
building. The graves were built of stones, laid six or eight inches thick, 
partly cut out for the head and shoulders. These were the tombs of two 
Priors of Coldingham—/érnald and Radulph. In the former there was a 
rowan (or hazel) rod with bark on it, which had been 2 ft. 4 in. long, while 
shoes or sandals were on the feet. One of the bodies was wound up in 
linen (or sackcloth); the other was sewed in leather. Two large slabs, 
protected by strong iron gratings, in the crossing of the Transepts, preserve 
authentic date and record. 

1210-4. GAUFRE, Gaudfrid, Galfrid de Coldingham, or Germanus, was 
a scholarly Prior. At one time sacrist, he 
wrote the Hzstory of the Church of Durham, 
containing twenty-two chapters in verse. 
While he was Prior, Reginald, a monk, wrote 
a Latin work on Saint Cuthbert. It is in 
MS., containing one hundred and twenty-two 
chapters, and is the property of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham. 

1215-8.. -THOMAS’? DE MELSANBY, 
although excommunicated by the Prior of 
Durham—who eventually died at Coldingham? 
(1218), and whose office fell to Melsanby 
(1233)®—was in 1237 made Bishop of Dur- 
ham in spite of seventeen objections—one 
indeed frivolous—raised by the King himself. 
It was held that the Prior having paid homage 
to the Scottish king, he would have wit of 
many fortresses in Scotland—fit strongholds 
for the enemies of England. In 1240, he 
resigned office and retired to Lindisfarne, 
where he died. “His body, when being 
carried to Durham and laid before St. Mary’s a a 


1 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 68. 256. 
2 Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores. (1195-1479). p. 303. 
3 Lhe Swintons of that Ilk, &c. (1883). p. 7. 
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altar at Gateshead, was guarded throughout the night by snow-white doves.”! 
Melsanby constructed the “Nine Altars” of Durham Cathedral, and probably 
also designed the rich Early English Arcade in the north wall of the Priory 
of Coldingham.* He was, undoubtedly, a man of exquisite taste, and his 
fine Seal is an elaborate work of art. 

1219-40. THOMAS® NISBIT, or Nesbit, on 18th June, 1221, attested 
the dower-charter of Alexander II. at York, giving to his queen, Johanna, 
the baronies of Jedburgh and Lesudden. It was agreed, ¢c. 1235, that (1) 
the Prior of Coldingham should have the whole rectorial or great tithes of 
the Chapel of Stychyl for his own house of Coldingham; (2) after the 
death of William, Archdeacon of Lothian, the whole rectorial tithes of 
Little Swinton* shou'd accrue to the proper use of Coldingham; (3) if it 
should happen after the death of Richard, Vicar of the Church of Hedenham® 
[Ednam], that the vicarage teinds shall be augmented, then the Prior of 
Coldingham for the time being shall be answerable for half of the augmen- 
tation. ° 


1239. ANKETIN? or Antekin.® 

Baas, CRICHARD.* 

paso A. 

f253- HENRY. 

1258. HENRY DE SILTON—+ferhaps same as above. 

1266. ROGER. 
1273-5. ROGER DE WALVESTON, or Wolviston*®—probably same as 
above. 
1276-96. HENRY?!? DE HORNCASTRE!? granted an annuity of 4108 
Ios to the Prior of Durham. In 1279, a Charter by Robert, Bishop of 
Durham, conveyed to Henry de Hornecastre, Prior of Coldingham, and the 


1 Ancient Church of Scotland: Walcctt. p. 242. 
2 History of North Durham: Raine. p. 381. 

3 Calendar of Documents relating to Scot. 1. p. 144. 
4 Appendix: No. XXI. 

5 Cf. Statutes of the Scottish Church: Patrick. p. 121. 
6 Berwicksh. Nat. Club Trans. XV. pp. 11-2. 

4 Coldingham Charters: No. 189. 

8 The Swintons of that Iik, &c. (1883). p. 7+ 

9 Ibid. 
10 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 72. 281. 
11 Docum. Iilust. of the Hist. of Scot. 1. p. 73. 
12 Coldingham Charters: No. 274. 
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monks thereof, a dwelling-place in Holy Island.1 In 1291, and 1296, this 
Prior swore fealty? to Edward I. at Berwick, and his name is found on the 
Ragman Roll.* Through his influence with the Pope, Robert de Stichel, 
a priest’s son, was raised to episcopal dignity. A dispute arose between the 
Priors of Durham and Coldingham, as to which of them should pay homage 
to the King. It was alleged on the one hand that as the latter was subor- 
dinate to the former, the Prior of Durham was the proper representative, 
whereas, on the other hand, the inconvenience of his attending the Scots 
Parliament was asserted. as sufficient reason for the Prior of Coldingham 
taking precedence. It was decided that both priors own fidelity in person. 
The Pope having requested that the collation to the House of Coldingham 
should be given to his nephew, although not a monk, the king expressed 
his surprise that the Holy Father should manifest his love to a relation by 
making him zgrum monachum. 

1301-3. WILLIAM DE MIDDLETON, or Meddilton, favoured by Robert 
the Bruce, was afterwards on pension (having resigned 
through old age), with meat and drink for life. 
1304-13. WILLIAM DE GRETHAM had his office 
degraded through Pope Benedict XI. transferring the 
revenues of the Priory to the Bishop of Biblis, though 
by reason of the Prior’s protest the transference was not 
sustained. In 1311, the Coldingham monks refused to 
contribute to the cost of sending delegates to the council 
of Vienne. It was stated by the Bishop of Durham 
that their “excessive pride” had rendered them “ proud 
and insulting.” In 1313, Prior Gretham was witness to 
an award made by the Bishop of Durham in a _ con- 
troversy between the Prior of Gisburn, and the vicar of 
Stranton. In a transaction (1313) between Galfrid, Prior 
of Durham, William of Gretham, Prior of Coldingham, and Walter of Goswic, 
burgess of Berwick, it was arranged that the Prior of Coldingham should 
have sufficient pasture for his cows of Coldingham, and for lambs of the 
tenth of Coldinghamshire.4 At the same date, there is also a certain 
acknowledgment by Richard, Bishop of Durham, that he had received from 
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William of Gretham, Prior of Coldingham, investments, books, &c.} In 
the same year, Robert de Coldingham, living in Rainton, in the County of 
Durham, was ordered to be arrested as an ‘excommunicated person.” 

1321. HENRY. 

1315-22, RICHARD OF QUIXWOOD was grandson of David of Quix- 
wood, whose benefactions to the Priory were munificent. He seems to have 
been unworthy both of the traditions of his family and the sacred office which 
he held. Receiving in sanctuary several rebellious Border barons, he was 
ordered to appear before Parliament. Intemperance, too, was alleged against 
him. It was probably in his time that twelve young monks were sent to 
Coldingham, and there ordained by the Bishop of St Andrews. 

1324-6. RICHARD DE WHITEWORTH, Whitworth, Quitworth, Quitte- 
worth, or Wytheworthe, formerly a monk of Durham, was installed by King 
Robert the Bruce. He attested a Charter of Edward III. He was in favour 
both in Church and State, and was allowed to sell the teinds of the fruits of 
Ednam and Stitchel for three years.2, Some idea of the dignity of the office 
of Prior may be obtained from a letter explaining to Whitworth his provisions 
and accommodations, viz., “that on each day he is to have a double supply 
of bread, superior beer, and cooked victuals; that he shall have two servants 
to wait upon him, who are to have daily one loaf of bread each (expendibitem), 
one jug of the beer called ‘squier ale,’ and cooked victuals like the other 
servants of the same condition; that he is to have sustentation for a palfrey 
or riding-horse within the Priory, and carriage for a certain quantity of peats 
for fuel; that he is to have forty merks*® from the mills belonging to Cold- 
ingham at Ayton and Frodholm, at the feast of Pentecost and St. Martin 
in winter, to be paid in equal portions by the tenants of said mills.”4 In 
1325, a pension of 40s yearly was granted to Master Alexander de Rekilton, 
Cleric of the Cell of Coldingham.® From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, war and famine seem to have reduced the monks of Coldingham to 
great straits. They sought refuge and alms in the Convent of Durham, and 
the latter asked the Archbishop of York to lay their grievances before the 
Pope. 


1 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841). p. 9. 
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1326-32. ADAM DE PONTO FRACTO, or Pontefract,! was a “man 


wise and discreet in spiritual things, and circumspect in temporal things.”? 
In 1331, he gave to John Rede of Lintlaw, a loaf and a flagon of beer 
daily, and three meals of flesh and four of fishes weekly.* In the same 
year, he got Jand for the site of a mill near the bridge at Ayton, from 
Adam, son of William of Ayton. In 1332, Henry de Prenderguest witnessed 
a Charter of this Prior, who in the same year also granted to William de 
Cornoio zmter ala a toft with a sixth part of one carucate of land called 
Unthanks, in the village and territory of Renton, for the term of five years. 
In 1339, he had the use of the chamber which Richard de Whyteworthe 
had formerly,* and this points to the fact that he was a frequent visitor 
to Coldingham after he ceased to be Prior. While riding between Lindis- 
farne and the Priory, he fell from his horse and was killed. 

SEES W [ROBERT] DE GRAYSTANES, D.D., received a 
letter from the Prior of Durham, and this has been preserved.@ On _ the 
word of a king, he is said to have been “more worthy to be the Pope 
than any bishop to hold the lowest dignity in God’s holy church.”? 

1336-9. WILLIAM DE SCACRIO, or Escheker,® was guilty of appro- 
priating the funds of the Priory, and was forthwith deposed. 

1339. ADAM DE LAMESLEY, or Alexander de Lamiley, was, in 1333, 
to have charge of the Cell of Coldingham, if the office of Prior was vacant.® 
He was eventually excommunicated by the Bishop of Durham for embezzle- 
ment and licentious living. 
1339-40. SIR JOHN FOSSOURE?® was appointed Prior on 8th January. 
1341-54. WILLIAM DE SCARESBURGH, Scaresbreck,!} ‘or Scareisbrek; 
who “wasted the goods of the house, and fatally wounded Robert de Kellawe, 
a monk,” retired to Holy Island, where he was served in meat and drink 
by John, Prior of Durham. 


1 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 586. 659. 
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3 Lord, pp. 17. 18. 
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1355-62. WILLIAM DE BAMBURGH, formerly Prior of Lindisfarne, 
received substantial favour from. Edward III. In 1359, he was allowed to 
grant temporary leases of land, and to order supply of victuals for the 
family in time of temporary scarcity, but, being covetous and “ incontinent,”? 
he was excommunicated by the Bishop of St Andrews. He had a yearly 
pension assigned to him, with bread, beer, and cooked victuals. In winter, 
he was allowed two white candles daily, two cart-loads of wood, and two of 
peat. In 136i, “J. of T.” seems to have been temporary Prior.? 

1362-74. ROBERT DE WALWORTH? in -1368, assisted the Commissary 
of Lauder in regulating ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Merse, which, in 
the reign of David II. (1329-71), was transferred from St Andrews. 
He was afterwards Prior of Durham (1374-91).4 

1374-9. SIR ROBERT CLAXTON,* a monk of Durham, was called before 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, and charged with serious misconduct, “ sacrilege, 
robbery, homicide, rapine, and devastation.” He was further dealt with by 
the Scots Parliament for appropriation of the revenues of the Priory, and 
for the alleged betrayal of its interests to the English Court. Expelled from 
office, he sought asylum in Holy Island, where for board and lodgings he 
was charged 2s 6d per week. Eventually, he was raised to the dignity 
of Prior of Lindisfarne. It was at the time of the degradation of Claxton 
that Robert II. issued orders that Coldingham should cease to be held by 
the monks of Durham, and that henceforth it should be annexed to Dun- 
fermline. The royal mandate was, however, disregarded. 

1380. MICHAEL. 

1394. JOHN STEEL® was afterwards appointed Abbot of Lindores.? 
1400-17, JOHN DE AKECLIFF,® Oakcliff, Aycliff, or Acylff, was chosen 
Prior in preference to Richard Mougal,? a monk of Dunfermline. Com- 
plaint was made that the Prior would not “mak hym obedience as ys 
haldyn of reson to do” to the Bishop of St Andrews, and that he ought 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 496. 
2 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841). p. 35+ 
3 Coldingham Charters: No. 374. 
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9 Scotichronicon: Fordun. II. p. 163. 
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influence of Sir David Home of Wedderburn. It 
is from this time that note should be taken of the 
conflict between ecclesiastical and temporal authority. 
Akecliff died at Durham. 

1417-41. WILLIAM® DRAX,* or Drake, formerly 
sacrist, was admitted by the Duke of Albany, and 
installed by Wardlaw, Bishop of St Andrews, on 31st 
January. In 1424, James I. and the Scots Parlia- 
ment confirmed his appointment.> As the confirma- 
tion throws some light on the condition of the Priory 
buildings, the Act of Parliament may be quoted— 
im extenso— 
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to “forga the Priory of Coldyneham.” In _ the 
accounts of the Priory of Lindisfarne for the year 
1402, there is the following entry—‘To received 
46 tos for the board of the prior of Coldingham.”? 
It was during the time of Regent Arran that Prior 
Akecliff held office,?- which, however, he _ resigned 
in favour of Archibald, Earl of Douglas, though he 
does not seem to have wholly ceased to be associated 
with the Priory, for, in 1424, he feued out at 
an elusory rent part of the lands to Thomas Purves, 
for which restitution was only made through the 


SEAL OF PRIOR DRAX 


‘ Act of the Parliament of the most serene Prince lord James, by the grace of God, the 
illustrious King of Scots, held at the town of Perth on the 26th day of the month of 
May, with continuation of days, in the year of our Lord 1424, and of his reign the roth: 
Compeared (or appeared) in the presence of the King and the three estates of his realm, 
Sir William Brown, monk of Dunfermlyn, claiming (holding himself out for) Prior of 
Coldinghame on the one part and Sir William Drakis, monk of Durham, an Englishman, 
also holding himself out for prior of Coldinghame on the other part, the writings, 
charters and evidents on both sides, and their allegations and reasons thereupon heard 
by the lords (fresedes) of parliament, it was declared and decerned that the said Sir 
William Drakis was and is in lawful possession of the said priory of Coldingham with 
its rights and pertinents; whereas the said priory was burned and destroyed by the 
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English, it was commanded and enjoined by our lord the King and his council to the 
said Sir William Drakis to cause the said priory to be repaired and divine service to be 
duly maintained according to the faculties and rents thereof. Given under the testimony 
of the great seal of our said lord the King at the instance of the said Sir William 
Drakis at Perth on the 2nd day of the month of June in the year of our Lord and of the 
Kings reign aforesaid.”} 


About the same time the Prior of Durham complained to the Scottish 
King of the interference of the Abbot of Dunfermline, who had even granted 
to John Swinton of Swinton a charter of “the glebe of the church.” Drax 
was found guilty of English intrigue—having set fire to the Priory—and 
was forced to seek refuge in England, where, on the 6th December, 1441, 
he “migrated to the Lord.” When he left Coldingham, he bore away with 
him a Register of Infeftments and Charters. On 16th September, 1441, an 
indenture was made between the Convent of Durham and “ William,” Prior 
of Coldingham, on the one part, and “Sir Davy Home of Wedderburne” on 
the other part, granting to the latter the office of Bailie,? the same having 
‘“bodely schorne apon a_buk.” On its production (23rd April, 1442) there 
were present, among others, William of Aldyncraw, Thomas of Lumysden, 
and James of Aldyncraw.* In those days severe and summary punishment 
was usually inflicted on any guilty of theft, especially that committed against 
the Priory or its officers, and one William Alan, having taken six lambs 
belonging to the monastery, was captured, and caused to be hanged at 
Berwick. * 

It was in the time of Drax that it was declared by Royal mandate that 
the lands of Swinton belonged to the Convent of Durham, and could not be 
disponed by the Prior of Coldingham. Little Swinton was then sub-let to the 
Prioress and Convent of Coldstream, of which transaction indisputable evidence 
has been preserved :— 

Litera Assidacionis Terre De Litill Swynton per Priorem De Cola- 
dinghame. 
Be it kend till all men be yir present letters us Wilyame Drax priour of Coldynhame till 
have set and to ferme lattyn al ye landis of Litill Swynton with ye pertenatis pertenand to 
us at may pertene in tyme to cum be reson of warde pertenand till us, to ye prioress, and ye 


convent of Caldstreme for (al) ye tym yat ye land is in warde till us ye said priores payand 
tiil us zerli xi.s of usuel mone of Scotland at thwa usuel termis of ye zher, yt is to say, 


1 Scottish Acts of Parliament. Il. p. 25. 
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Qwitsonday and Martimes, pessabilli josand ye said lands. In ye witness of ye quhilk 

thyng to yir present lettres we have set to our selle at Swynton ye xxij. day of ye moneth of 

Julii ye zher of our Lord a thusand, four hundred xxvj zher.* 
1441-8. JOHN OLLE,? Oil, or-Oll, was ““a priest of gentle birt.) He 
was instituted by Bishop Kennedy of St Andrews, in spite of the protest of 
the Abbot of Dunfermline. He had been opposed by Boys, a monk of 
Dunfermline, who argued that as Olle was an alien, Sir Alexander Home 
was not entitled even to plead for him. A Patent,* granted in 1442, con- 
firmed the appointment.. When Sir Patrick Hepburn of Hailes defended 
Dunbar Castle against the Scottish king, the prior of Coldingham was taken 
prisoner, but by a special mandate of James II. at Stirling, dated 28th April, 
1447, he was set free. He was afterwards granted a pension for life by the 
Prior of Durham, viz., ten marks of money of England, and tithes of fish 
and fisheries in the water of Tweed, belonging to Coldingham. It was in 
the time of Olle that a garrison of reivers occupied the “kyrk” of Cold- 
ingham. 

It has been already stated that Prior Olle was allowed to use a “portable” 
altar, and reference was made to a discovery supposed to be associated with 
the liberty granted by Pope Eugenius, but it should be pointed out that the 
superaltar was “a small slab of consecrated stone laid upon or let into an 
altar not consecrated, or without a stone mensa. Grosseteste prescribes that 
it should be of suitable size, firmly fixed into the wood surrounding it (ze. of 
the altar proper), and never be used for profane purposes—such, for éxample, 
as grinding paint on! The superaltar was sometimes detachable, and used as 
a portable altar.”4 
1446. SIR THOMAS NESBYT. It was in his time that the Prior 
of Durham sent two ‘‘repentant monks,” John Dorward and William Bryden, 
to Coldingham. 

1449. THOMAS AYER, or Ayre, was formerly Prior of Holy Island, 
and was accused of “servile condition,” of which accusation he was acquitted 
in 1446. 

1456-69, JOHN PENCHER® was instituted by Bishop Kennedy, having 
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received a Royal Charter? at the hands of James II. On account of the 
usurpation of Patrick and John Home,” aided by Lord Home, he resigned 
office. Sir Alexander Home of Dunglass, nephew to Sir David Home of 
Wedderburn, meanwhile pressed his suit for the bailery of Coldingham, and 
had sent a present to the Prior of Durham, to wit—‘‘a good mantle,” at 
the hands of John Pencher. By a Charter, dated at Coldingham, toth 
March, 1465, ‘“ John,” Prior of Coldingham, gave to George Home, son of 
Alexander Home of that Ilk, four carucates of land in Aytoun. In the Sasine 
which followed on this Charter, William of Aldyncraw, Edward of Lumysden, 
Gilbert of Lumysden, and Patrick Nesbit of Wynschelis, are designated 
“bailies.”> Another Instrument of Sasine was given on 19th November, 
1495, proceeding on a Precept of ‘‘ John,” Prior of Coldingham. 

1466. THOMAS HALGHTON, 16th January. 
1469-83. THOMAS WREN, or Wrenne, appointed Prior on 19th February, 
from Lindisfarne, expelled the Homes. 
1510-3. ALEXANDER STEUART was the natural son of James IV., and 
was likewise created Archbishop of St Andrews, and Abbot of Dunfermline. 
Favoured by the Pope, and a talented pupil of Erasmus of Rotterdam, he was 
chosen legate, and appointed Chancellor of Scotland.. He is more properly 
designated Commendator of Coldingham—his office being intimately connected 
with the temporalities. He fell at Flodden, 9th September. 
1513-4. ANDREW FORMAN, or Foreman, was descended from the Formans 
of Hutton* in Berwickshire, and was reckoned one of the best statesmen of 
his age.© He-held many offices high and lucrative.° He was Prior of the 
Isle of May (1498); Bishop of Moray (1501); Prior of Pittenweem, Com- 
mendator of Dryburgh, and Archbishop of Bourges in France (1513); Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews (1516-21) ;7 and Ambassador at the Court of Louis XII. 
He was employed, in 1501, along with Archbishop Blackadder and Patrick, 
Earl of Bothwell, to negotiate a marriage between James IV. of Scotland 
and Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. of England. In the collection 
of the Letters of the Scottish Kings from 1505 to 1626, in the Advocates’ 
Library, there is one from Pope Julius II., dated 6th May, 1511, to King 
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James IV., wherein he highly commends Forman, and promises that at the 
frst creation of Cardinals he should be made one, which promise remained 
unfulfilled, owing to the death of the Pope. Archbishop Forman died in 
1521, and was buried at Dunfermline. He was Prior of Coldingham for 
only a few months, and at the time there was sharp conflict between the 
Houses of Home and Hepburn, the former of which instantly advanced his 
interests. He ‘‘made his moan and complaint to the Lord Home, shewing 
him that he was a Merseman born, and all his kin and friends servants to him 
and his house.”? 

Pitscottie, in his Azstory of Scotland, thus describes a Banquet given by 
the Pope and Cardinals, at which Bishop Forman betrayed his ignorance of 
the Latin tongue :—‘‘When the dinner came, the Pope and his Cardinals 
placed and sat down according to their estate. Then the use and custom 
was that at the beginning of the meat he that aught the house and made 
the banquet should say the grace, and bless the meat. And so they required 
the holy bishop to say the grace, who was not a good scholar, and had not 
good Latin, but began rudely in the Scottish fashion, in this manner, saying, 
‘Benedicite!’ believing that they should have answered ‘Dominus!’ but 
they answered ‘Deus!’ in the Italian fashion, which put this noble bishop 
by his intendiments, that he wist not how to proceed forward; but happened 
out in good Scotch in this manner, the which they understood not, saying— 
‘To the devil I give you all, false carles, 2 nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritus 
sancti. ‘Amen! quoth they. Then the bishop and his men leugh. And 
the bishop shewed the pope the manner that he was not a good clerck, 
and his cardinals had put him by his intendiments, and therefore he gave 
them all to the devil in good Scotch; and then the Pope leugh amongst 
the! rest.”? 

1514-9. DAVID HOME, seventh and youngest son of Lord Home, 
has been surnamed ‘ David the Innocent.” He was foully done to death 
by his brother-in-law, James Hepburn of Hailes,? Hately of Meller- 
stain, and others, under guise of their avenging the death of De la Beauté. 
His brothers, Alexander Lord Home, and William Home, had previously 
fallen under the ban of the same inhuman hate. Instrument of Sasine 
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was taken on 20th May, 1516, in favour of David Home, ‘in the lands 
of Coldingham,” and also in his lands in the town of ‘“ Rantoune.” 
Sasine was given by Thomas Pete, sergeant-deputy of the- barony of 
Coldingham, and among the witnesses were John Lumsdene, in Coldingham, 
John King, and Patrick Aldincraw.? 

151(9)8 ROBERT BLACKADDER sprang from a family of some dis- 
tinction in Border warfare. He had himself fought on the sanguinary field 
of Bosworth, where three of his brothers fell. While hunting along with 
six attendants, he was slain (6th Oct.), after combat, by Sir David Home 
of Wedderburn” at (as some say) the village of Lamberton®; but according 
to others, the foul deed was done at Harecraigs, a mile above Ayton. The 
widow and daughters were shut up in the Castle of Blackadder, and eventually 
Home married the former, while his brothers, John and Robert, married the 
latter, who were the nieces of the Earl of Angus. The Homes then took 
possession of the lands of Blackadder. 

1520. WILLIAM DOUGLAS, brother of the Earl of Angus, and grandson 
of Archibald, “ Bell-the-Cat,” was opposed by Patrick Blackadder, Archdeacon 
of Glasgow, who had been appointed by the Pope, with the consent of the 
Regent, but who was slain near Edinburgh, by the doughty knight of 
Wedderburn. He had asked the ill-fated Patrick to meet him, and Angus 
had given warrant of a safe convoy, but being waylaid at Dean, he was 
pursued as far’ as North Loch, where he was basely murdered (1526). 
Hume of Godscroft relates the incident, but tries to shew that the Arch- 
deacon had sought the life of Home, and that the latter had outwitted him.* 
Through the influence of Angus, Douglas was instituted Abbot of Holyrood,’ 
in spite of the zeal of the Homes, who tried to eject him from Coldingham. 
He died in 1531. 

1526-41. ADAM BLACKADDER,*® who was the third son of Sir 
Patrick Blackadder of Tulliallan, third son of Cuthbert Blackadder, appears 
to have been acting-prior at 27th November, 1524.7 He granted an 
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absolution to William, Abbot of Holyrood House, under date of 24th 
November, 1526. The “ Discharge” is an important one,* as he could 
not be absolved until the authority of the Pope had been obtained. 
Blackadder had previously been Abbot of Dundrennan. It was in his 
time that the English made a raid on Coldingham, burning and 
pillaging the town, along with Dunglass and neighbouring villages. On 
20th February, 1536, there was a Feu Charter by “Adam,” Prior of the 
Monastery of Coldingham, and the Convent thereof, of the mill of 
Aymouth, with pertinents called the Coil mylne, to be held for annual 
payments, “with attendances at the three head Courts held at Cold- 
ingham, and other customary services.” It was signed by Alexander 
Lyndsay, sub-prior, and other members of the Convent, and Sasine 
was taken thereon by James Preston, as bailie, ‘‘with the customary 
symbols,” The Blackadders were originally from Berwickshire, where they 
had long held their residence. It has been already indicated that, as it 
was situated in the district of predatory and warlike exploits, they made 
some figure in the earliest transactions of Border history. They became 
connected by marriage with the Lords of the Marches, and may reckon 
among their descendants some of the present Scottish nobility. The patri- 
monial estate lay in the Merse. The surname and property were confirmed 
as a reward for military services on Cuthbert who signalized himself during 
the minority of James II., and got a Charter of the Lands of Blackadder 
from the Earl of Glencairn, in 1452. Cuthbert was known as “ Chieftain of the 
South,” and his seven sons as the “ Black Band of the Blackadders,” from 
their dark complexion. He was succeeded by the eldest of these—Andrew 
—while Robert and Patrick exchanged the helmet for the cowl, the former 
becoming Prior of Coldingham. Robert married Alison Douglas of the 
House of Angus, and Patrick, Dean of Dunblane, got Tulliallan, through his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Edminston.4 Sir Patrick was a 
man of chivalry and lived in the reign of James IV., who loved nothing 
so well as able men and good horses.° An original charter by ‘ Adam, 
Prior of Coldingham,” confirmed by the Pope’s Commission in 1536—by 
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which the Lands of Broomhouse are conveyed to Patrick, sixth son of Sir 
David Home, who fell at Flodden—has been preserved. 

1542-63. JOHN STUART, Commendator,! “a base son of the late King 
of Scots,”? enjoyed the revenues of the Priory, which was seized and burnt 
_ by the English. On 4th January, 1561, he married Lady Jean Hepburn, 
daughter of the third Earl of Bothwell. Queen Mary was present at the 
marriage, which took place at Seton. Prior Stuart was a brother of the 
Earl of Murray, had two sons—Francis and John, and died at Inverness, 
The King obtained the consent of the Pope to the absorption of the 
revenues of the Priory, affirming that ‘“Coldingham is a small monastery 
near the Border, and that it is situated in a neighbourhood where heretical 
sermons are often preached.” On 27th July, 1548, there was a Feu Charter 
by John, Commendator of Coldingham, to Arthur Sleich, son of the deceased 
John Sleich in Pettishauch, of four husband-lands and two cottage lands of 
the lands of Coldingham, occupied by Patrick King, David Arth, and Alex- 
ander Congilton.® A Charter of 1552 was signed by Dean Adam Ransyman, 
sub-prior, the bailie being ‘‘ William Brone, a#as Laird Cra.” Another of 
1555, when Sasine was taken thereon, bears as witnesses the names of William 
Brydie, John Wobstar, William Hud, and John Aschesone, “monks of the 
said monastery.” A Precept of 1557 gave Sasine to Patrick Hulde in two 
tenements in Emocht, and two of the witnesses were David Sinclair, vicar of 
Merlychtham, and William Penango, in Easter Quhytfield. A Charter dated at 
Coldingham, 4th March, 1557, was in favour of Gavin Hume, in two husband- 
lands and “three cottages of land, with a grass-land and a house” near the 
house formerly belonging to David Dicksone, in the town and territory of 
Coldingham.* In 1558, William Hud was sub-prior.* 

1563-5. SIR ALEXANDER HOME of Manderston was instituted by Queen 
Mary, against whom he afterwards fought at Langside. Strange irony of 
fate! There exists a Precept of Clare Constat for infefting Alexander Home, 
heir to Alexander Home of Manderstoun, his father, in 9 ac. of land called 
Pilmuir. It is dated 20th March, 1556, and is also signed by the sub-prior 
and five monks of the Priory.°® 


1 Cf. Statutes of the Scottish Church: Patrick. p. 86. Note. 

2 Calendar of Scottish Papers. 1. p. 273+ 

3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 195. 

4 Lbid. 

5 Lbid. pp. 227-8, 
6 Priory of Coldingham: King Hunter. p. 72. Addendum. 
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1366—— FRANCIS STUART, Earl of Bothwell, son of Prior John Stuart, 
was also Constable of Haddington, Sheriff of Berwick, Bailie of Lauderdale, 
and High Admiral of Scotland. He was engaged treasonably with James 
VI., and by some writers he is said to have succeeded Maitland. In 1595, 
he fled, and died at Naples in 1624. A Charter, dated 15th April, 1570, 
granted by John Maitland, and another by Francis Stuart, dated 29th Sept- 
ember, 1578, corroborate the succession of the latter to the former, while a 
later Charter (December, 1587) seems to indicate that Francis Stuart both 
preceded and succeeded Alexander, Lord Home. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the questions of precedence and succession are very much involved, 
for Sir John Maitland, Commendator of Kelso, exchanged that Abbacy, on 
8th March, 1565, with Francis Stuart for the Priory of Coldingham.! It was 
in 1610 that the temporalities fell into the hands of the Earl of Home (who 
died in 1619). 

1566-70. JOHN MAITLAND? was the second son of Sir Richard Mait- 
land of Lethington, and younger brother of the “Secretary.” He was form- 
erly Commendator of Kelso, and latterly Keeper of the Privy Seal, and one 
of the Lords of Session. There is a Feu Charter by John, Commendator of 
Coldingham, with consent of his convent, to John Gipsone in Coldingham, 
and Christian Achisone, his spouse, in conjunct fee, and the heirs pro- 
created or to be procreated between them, whom failing, the heirs and 
assignees of the said John, of that half cottage “which they presently possess,” 
lying in the town of Coldingham, between the cottage of John Blyth on 
the west and south, the passage on the east, and the highway on the 
north, to be held of the granter and his successors for ever in feu-farm, 
with all pertinents, for the yearly payment of six pence Scots, at the two 
usual terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas, half of a hen and six days’ 
work as the old feu farm, with two pence of augmentation and doubling 
the said feu farm at the entry of each heir; with clause declaring this 
Charter to become invalid if the feu duties remain unpaid for two years 
running into the third. The Charter contains a Precept of Sasine, and is 
dated at the Monastery of Coldingham, 21st December, 1568. (Signed) J. 
Maitland, Commédatari de Coldingham. There are no witnesses, and the oval 
seal of the Priory is still appended, but quite defaced. On a docquet the 
Charter is said to have been produced at Edinburgh on 31st May, 1656, and 

1 Kelso Charters. Preface. p. XVI. 


2 The LHistorie of King James the Sext. p. 122. 
Cf, Lauder and Lauderdale, pp. 151-6, 
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recorded in the Books of Exchequer. In 1570, Maitland was degraded, and, 
in 1574, he was sent a prisoner to Tantallon Castle. In 1578, he was released, 
but was afterwards restricted to live with Lord Somerville within the pre- 
cincts of Cowthaly, under a penalty of 410,000.1 He died, 3rd October, 
1595, and was buried at Haddington. 

1570 ALEXANDER, LORD HOME,? who subscribed the Confession 
of Faith at Edinburgh, in 1593, owned the superiority of the lands for a time ; 
and in 1582, there is a Feu Charter hy Alexander, Commendator of 
Coldingham, with consent of his convent, to John Gipsonne, indweller in 
Coldingham, and his heirs and assignees, of that half cottage in Coldingham 
“now occupied by himself,” lying in the town of Coldingham, within the barony 
thereof, and sheriffdom of Berwick, between the cottage of John Blyth on the 
west, the common on the east, the highway on the north, and the tenement 
of Alexander Home on the south, to be held of the granter and his successors 
in feu farm for ever, for payment yearly of eighteen pence at the feasts of 
Whitsunday and Martinmas, and one hen and three days’ work as the old feu 
duties, and two pence of augmentation with duplication thereof at the entry 
of each heir. The Charter contains a prohibition to alienate without the 
consent of the superior, and a clause of annulment if three terms running 
of the feu duties are unpaid, also a Precept of Sasine. It is dated at the 
monastery of Coldingham, 16th November, 1582. (Signed), Alexander, Com- 
médatars de Couldingham, also by Thomas Achisone and . . . . Scott. 
A part of the oval seal of the charter is still appended. In 1605, Lord Home 
was created Earl of Home and March. Jn 1606, the Priory was made a lord- 
ship for Alexander Home of Manderston. It is more than probable that the 
revenues of the Priory were irregularly disbursed for several years after the 
Scottish Reformation, and a tack to David Renton of Billie was signed (c. 
1584) by “Francis, Commendator of Coldingham, and Dene George Ache- 
sone.”® 

About the same time (19th May, 1584) Francis, Earl of Bothwell, objected 
to Alexander Home, “pretended” Prior of Coldingham, appearing as one 
of the Lords of Articles; without his consent, and on 10th December, 1585, 
Alexander Home, Commendator of Coldingham, protested that Sir John 
Maitland of Thirlestane, Secretary to the Sovereign, “could not” by the Act 


1 Cf. Privy Council Records. 1. pp. 217-9. 334- 

2 Lbid. Tae pas oo. 

3 Historical MSS. Commission— Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 228-9. 
4 Scots Acts of Parliament. Ill. p. 291. 
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of Restitution get the Priory of Coldingham in preference to “ Alexander 
Home, the present holder.”! That Home maintained his rights in face of 
strong opposition is borne out by the tact that, on 29th November, 1591, 
there is a Ratification to Alexander, Prior of Coldingham, (with consent of 
his “ guidsir” Matthew, Earl of Lennox, Lord Darnley, Regent), of the Priory 
and Lands, the “true rental” of which at that time amounted to 1000 merks, 
FRANCIS, EARL OF BOTHWELL, appears to have held the 
superiority of the lands-in 1587, for there is a Feu Charter by Francis, Earl 
of Bothwell, Lord Hailes Crichton and Liddesdaill, Lord High Admiral of 
Scotland, and Commendator of the Monastery of Coldingham, with consent of 
his convent, to John Home, who has paid to him a sum of money, and his 
heirs and assignees, of the whole site where a barn and kiln formerly occupied 
by Alexander Petie stood, lying “in our commonty of Eyemouth” between the 
public vennel on the south, the public passage between the said barn and 
kiln, the public street on the west of the said barn, the public street on the 
north of the said barn, which streets are open for traffic by vehicles and 
carts, and the public passage between the said kiln and tenement of Thomas 
Neill, also open for cart traffic within “our barony of Coldingham” in the town 
of Eyemouth and sheriffdom of Berwick, to be held with all pertinents of the 
granter and his successors, in feu farm for the yearly payment of eighteen 
pence Scots, at the usual terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas, and a hen as 
the old farm duty, with two pence of augmentation and doubling the said 
feu duty at the entry of each heir; and the granter warrants the said barn 
and kiln with the “steipstaine” and pertinents to the said John Home and 
his heirs and assignees. The Charter contains a Precept of Sasine, and is 
dated at the town of Coldingham, 4th December, 1587; witnesses, Hercules 
Stewart of Quhitelaw, natural brother of the granter, David Craw, his 
domestic servitor, and Alexander Cuik, servitor to the granter. (Signed), 
Franciscus Comendatarius de Couldingham. Seal wanting. 

1622—JOHN STUART was the second son of Francis, Earl of Bothwell, 
whom he, presumably, succeeded. He disposed of much of the property of 
the Priory, granting charters to small land owners. Articles of Agreement, 
dated 12th April, 1620, between James, Earl of Hume and John Stuart, are 
extant.” His brother, Henry, owned the lordship of Coldingham, bearing 
with it the pious donations of centuries, and this lordship continues nominally 


1 Scots Acts of Parliament, Il, p. 387. 
2 Letters and State Papers of James VI. pp. 324-8. 
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in the House of Home. Henry’s son, Francis, held a Charter of the Burgh 
of Barony of the same. On 29th March, 1621, a rental of the teinds and 
lands of Coldingham was accepted by John Stuart, and “ Hearie Stewartt,” 
his brother.! A Charter, dated 19th October, 1621, conveyed the lands and 
baronies belonging to the Priory—and united into one barony—to John Stuart, 
who, for a time, exercised his rights as lord superior and claimed all dues 
hitherto payable to the revenues of Coldingham.? Secular sway was now in 
the ascendancy, but not without strong protest from those claiming ecclesias- 
tical authority, and, in 1636, the “ vassals of the Abbacy ” petitioned the King, 
and “upon the knees of their hartes most humbly begge” him to protect 
them from the tyranny of a temporal lordship.*® 

It may give some idea of the extent and value of the lands held, at this 
time, by the family of Home, to enumerate those conveyed by Earl Alexander 
to his son, James, to wit—“the place and manor of Coldingham cloister, 
houses, biggings, yards, &c.; also in the lands of Coldingham—Hallbank, 
Fowlis and St Abb’s, Steill, Caponland, Sutterstanes Croft, the croft called 
Grievestyle, the lands of Hawcraft, Armstrong's Park and Beapark, Beinrig, 
Fleiris and Hallyden, Hilawes, Mawisbale and Mawisaicker, Colockhill, and 
Whytfield, Easter and Wester; the lands of Eymouth, Swynewood, Hilend, 
Hindwood, Howlan, and Lambdene, Rentoun, Auld Cambus, Easter Lums- 
dean, Auchincraw, Swansfield, and Scheillopdykes; the lands of West Reston 
and East Reston, Aytoun and Maynes of Aytoun, with the poirts and haven- 
ing places of Eymouth and Coldinghame, &c.” In a Contract, dated 30th 
March, 1621, it is expressly stated that the Maynes of Fastcastell or Wester 
Lumsdeane, Dowlaw, Medoholme a/ias Cauldsyde, Auldtoune and Newtoune, 
were disponed to Harry Stewart, while the lands and teinds of Northfield, 
with the office of bailary of the barony of Coldingham and bailie fee of A20 
yearly, should remain in property with the Earl of Home. 

Many other officers—it is said seventy in all—were employed in the 
service of the Priory. 

The Sacristan, or Sacrist, received his appointment from Durham. He had 
charge of the utensils of the service and ritual of worship, superintended 
repairs® on the buildings, and collected tithes and rents. He was entitled to 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 198. 
2 Appendix: No. XXIV. 

3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 201-2. 
4 Lbid. pp. 198-9. 
5 Appendix: No. XXV. 
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a servant and boy, and sometimes an ‘‘armour-bearer.” He wore a black 
tunic, with fur on it. Gaufrid (afterwards Prior), Gregory, and Gilbert de 
Shireburn were Sacrists. In 1311, Thomas de Ryllington was Sacrist, and, 
in 1340, a former chaplain of Eyemouth, Sir Robert de Kellaw, held the same 
office, as well as that of “eleemosynary.”! In 1344, an Account of his 
expenses states that he charged 2s 6d for the mowing of the cemetery of the 
Church and of the garden of St Michael, with the “tedding” and lifting of 
the hay, and “herbage” of the same. He further charged 2s 6d for the 
mowing of Langmeadowe (probably the glebe). He purloined the sacred 
treasury, carrying off £27. In 1355, he was excommunicated by the Bishop, 
but he was absolved by the Prior of Durham, though he seems to have fallen 
again into disgrace.* In 1364, Symon de Levyngthorpe was Sacristan,® and 
in 1413, the Sacrist of Coldingham received 2s 3d from the “Pix of St 
Ebba.” 

The Precentor, or Cantor, was keeper of the Priory Seal, and conducted 
the Choir, the foundation of “sang schuils.”4 

The Yhesaurius, or Treasurer, kept accounts of charge and discharge. In 
1320, Gaufrid was Prior and Treasurer. 

The Admoner had the care of the poor and sick. Alan was Almoner in 
1284 ; Robert de Bowes, in 1304; Ricardus de Cotesmore, in 1308. 

The Seneschal, or Steward, was a civil officer, and “ perhaps the greatest ” 
of those appointed by the Crown.* Gamellin was Seneschal, 1166-82 ; 
Gregory,® in the end of the twelfth century ; Rouland,* and Walter, the 
son of Alan,* in the beginning of the thirteenth century; and Paschwating, 
in 1341. John of Echlin appears as Steward of the Priory, and Richard of 
Coldingham was witness to a Charter in the end of the twelfth century, while, 
in the end of the thirteenth century, Adam de Lambirton was Steward of the 
Lord Prior of Coldingham. 

The Chamberlain had charge over the Prior’s outfit, especially when he 
went abroad. In 1284, Gualterus was Chamberlain, and, in 1371, Alan, 


1 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841). pp. 9-23. 
2 Lid. Pe 33: 
B Lbid. p- 38. 
4 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. p. 18r. 
Cf. Records of the Baron Court of Stitchild: Gunn. Introduction. Pp. XXXV. 
5 Legal Antiguities : Cosmo Innes, Pp. 74-5. 
6 Coldingham Charters: No. 163. 
Ibid. No. 117. 
Ibid. No. 65. 
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the Chamberlain, lent six pounds stg. to the master of the house of Jarrow- 
on-Tyne, which was repaid with usury. In 1412, Robertus was Chamberlain. 

The Cellarer purveyed. Cellarers were—Guillelmus, 1166-82 ; and Ricardus, 
before 1214. “ After 1361,” Simon de Alwent! was Cellarer. The conversus, 
who looked after the grange, ‘‘rendered his Accounts to the Cellarer of the 


19 


Monastery.”” 

The Refectzoner supplied the bill of fare. Between 1115 and 1214, Lam- 
bert, Alden, Radulf, and Walter held the office. 

The Hostler, or Hospitaller, entertained the strangers by the way. Adam, 
son of Walter, was Hostler in 1304. 

The Governor of the Infirmary provided medicines. 

The Medicus prescribed. Herbert was Physician of the Priory, 1392-3. 

The Marescallus was Master of the Horse. David, Alden, and Hervius 
managed the stables, 1174-1214; Gregory, in 1342. 

The Magister Operis, or Master of Works, attended to those necessary 
repairs arising from damages done to a great building, exposed to wind and 
weather. ‘Master of Work, or of Works, was a term from the beginning 
appropriated to the official in charge of buildings and building operations. 
At St Andrews there was a special ‘ Master of the Kyrk Work’ or ‘ Kyrk- 
master’ responsible for the fabric of the parish. church as early at least ag 
1503; in 1598 the office was still filled by a ‘ Kirkmaister.’”? 


1 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841). p. 36. 
2 Legal Antiquities: Cosmo Innes. p. 243. 
3 Statutes of the Scottish Church: Patrick. p. 118. ote z. 
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lO. Parish Winisters. 


‘¢ Their examples reach a hand 
‘‘ Far through all years, and everywhere they meet 
‘¢ And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 
‘To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 


a OR some time after the Reformation, Commendators were ap- 


pointed to the Priory, but they had only control over the 
temporalities. _ Worship was regularly held in the parish 
church, and the stated ministry appears in the following Roll :— 


1567-83. WILLIAM LAMB had a moderate stipend of £8 6s 8d stg., and 
in 1574 Aiton and Lamberton were under his charge. He died, 11th March. 
In his Will, he “commends his spirit to God, his bodie to be erdit in the 
kirkyaird of Coldingham, willing and beseking the parochinaris thairof to 
ordoure that place to be mair cumlie and decentlie kept then it hes bene in 
tyme bygane.” 

1585-92. DAVID HUME was translated from Auldcamus, and soon there- 
after was accused of treason. 

1593-1614. ALEXANDER WATSON, A.M., was, in June, 1609, witness 
in the trial of forfeiture for high treason against Logan of Restalrig, 
who was believed to have been accessory to the Gowrie Conspiracy. 
1615-21. WILLIAM DOUGLAS of Stanypath was translated to Tyningham. 
1621-41. CHRISTOPHER KNOWES, A.M., from Spott, married Agnes 
Mawer, and he was proprietor of part of the lands of Swynewood. Agnes 
Mawer, relict of ‘“umquhile” Mr Christopher Knowes of Swinewood, and 
Patrick Knowes, his lawful son, granted Commission to Laurence Oliphant, 
Advocate, and another, to serve Ann, Alison, and Margaret Knowes as 
“Aires” to their father and their brother, Alexander Knowes. The deed 
is signed by her for herself and her son, who is described as but an infant, 
at Quyhtlaw, 5th March, 1646, before these witnesses—John and Thomas 
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Arthur, sons lawful to Thomas Arthur of Newton Arthur.t An Act of 
Parliament, ¢. 1633, was passed in favour of the minister of Coldingham_to 
augment the stipend of Mr Christopher Knowes, approving the} grant made 
by John Stewart of Coldingham, Alexander Cranston of Morriston,’ and Robert 
Douglas of Blackerston, who had right and titles to the Lands and, Lordship 
of Coldingham, with consent of John Home of Renton, Factor and Com- 
missioner for the said Mr John Stewart, &c.2 Mr “ Cristell”” Knowes,= who 
was deposed for adultery, was one of the creditors of James {Rentoun of 
Billie, who died in 1637.* 
1641-52 SAMUEL DOUGLAS, A.M., was translated to Eccles. His testa- 
ment is recorded in the Commussariot of Lauder, 14th February, 1654. 
1658-62. DAVID HUME, AM., joined the field-preachers in 1679, and 
fought at Bothwell Bridge. He fled to Holland, and was declared fugitive, 
5th May, 1684. He was a man “of known zeal, piety, courage, and ability.” 
He died at Edinburgh, and was buried in Greyfriars Churchyard, 15th | 
December, 1687. 
1665. ALEXANDER HEWAT. A.M., or Hewell, was translated to Edrom. 
His testament is recorded in the Commuissariot of Lauder, 19th March, 1678. 
1665-77. ANDREW BANNATIN, A.M., was translated from Edrom. 
1677-89. ALEXANDER DOUGLAS, A.M., translated from Longformacus, 
was deprived by the Privy Council in 1689, for not praying for William and 
Mary. He died in 1704. 
1694-1732. JOHN DYSART, A.M., was born in 1660; he graduated at 
Glasgow University in 1680; he was ordained minister of a Presbyterian 
Church at Dalton, in Northumberland, in 1686; he was translated to Lang- 
ton, Berwickshire, in 1691; he was admitted to the church and parish of 
Coldingham, in 1694.- He was a staunch Presbyterian at a time when the 
majority of the people in the district were Episcopalians, and when a body of 
troops was required to prevent riot. Mr Dysart himself, during the early 
period of his ministry, took vigorous measures to assert his position as a 
settled minister. He ascended the pulpit-stair carrying with him two loaded 
pistols, which he laid on either side of the open Bible, as he discoursed to 
a stiff-necked and rebellious people. The form of his admission had been 
singular. Representatives of the Presbytery, heritors, and elders had gone 
to the Manse and glebe, and presented to Mr Dysart earth and stone, per 
1 Letter from Mr C. S. Romanes. 


2 Scot. Acts of Parliament. V. p. 143- 
3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonci David Milne Home (1902) pp. 192-3. 
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traditionem verbi det libri ac terre et lapidis,+ thereby collating the benefice, 
and immediately thereafter he had received the keys of the church, which 
mode of induction? conforms, in some respects, to that exercised in the 
institution of the later Priors of Coldingham. Mr Dysart, who died at tne 
age of 72, left 4200 Scots to the poor of the parish. - 

Boston says in his Autobiography, p. 26,—‘‘I began my preaching of 
the word in a rousing strain, and would fain have set fire to the Devil’s 
nest. The first text I preached on, the Sabbath after I was licensed was 
Psalm 50, v. 22; the second, Matthew 7, v. 21; the third, on a week-day, 
Hosea 13, v. 13; the fourth, Psalm 50, v. 21; the fifth, Ezekiel 9, v. 4; 
the sixth, Proverbs 29, -v. 13 and the seventh, Matthew 3, v. 7. Thus 1 
went on for the first two months. But speaking with Mr John Dysart, 
minister of Coldingham, of the strain of preaching I had continued in, he 
said to me to this purpose, ‘ But if you were entered on preaching of Christ, 
you would find it very pleasant.’ This had an effect on me so far that 
immediately I did somewhat change my strain, where I had occasion to enter 
on a new text, and then I preached first on Isaiah 61, v. 1, and next on 
I, Peter 2, v. 7. I have often since that time remembered that word of 
Mr Dysart’s as the first hint given to me by the good hand of my God 
towards the doctrine of the gospel.” At p. 50, he says that there were 
none of the ministers to whom he could unbosom himself except Mr Colden, 
at Duns, and Mr Dysart at Coldingham. There are numerous other refer- 
ences to Mr Dysart in the Aztobiography. 

Mr Dysart was twice married. His first wife was Elizabeth Bishop, 
Cockburnspath. The banns were proclaimed on 30th December, 1698, and 
the marriage took piace on 17th January, 1699. Mrs Dysart died in May, 
1702, leaving two children, John and Elizabeth, the latter of whom became 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Brydone, the successor of Mr Dysart. The 
fortune which Mr Dysart got with his first wife he invested in the purchase 
of Abbey Park (or Beepark),? in his own parish of Coldingham, This pro- 
perty he settled successively on the two children named. There is a dis- 
position of the property executed in 1739 in favour of Elizabeth Dysart and 
Robert Brydone, her husband, and the longer liver in life-rent, and John 
Brydone their son, his heirs assignees whomsoever in fee, at their deaths to 
their eldest surviving son, Matthew. 


1 Legal Antiquities : Cosmo Innes. p- QI. 


2Cf. The Religious House of Pluscardyn: Macphail. pp. 88, 89. 
3 Cf. Berwick Sasines. (1709). I. 
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The second wife of the Rev. John Dysart was Mary Sandilands, grand- 
daughter of the 4th Lord Torphicen, and the childless widow of Major 
Menzies of Culdares. She became heiress of Couston, an entailed estate 
in the parish of Bathgate, and assumed the name of Sandilands. She was 
succeeded by her son, the Rev. Matthew Dysart or Sandilands, who had 
married Miss Home of Swinewood, a muach-valued relation of David Hume, 
and his intimate epistolary correspondent. Matthew Dysart graduated at 
the University of Glasgow, 20th October, 1724, and was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Chirnside, on 29th October, 1728. He was presented by the 
Earl of Home to the parish of Eccles, and his settlement was appointed by 
the Commission of Assembly, on 12th Auzust, 1730. He was ordained 4th 
February, 1731. He attended the Theatre in Edinburgh at the first per- 
formance of the P/ay of Douglas, and was rebuked for it, having confessed 
his mistake. His son, Matthew Sandilands, W.S, Edinburgh, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Patrick Smith. In 1863, the proprietor of Couston was 
Thomas Lewis Nimmo Sandilands. 

1725-61. ROBERT BRYDONE, A.M., from Colinton, was ordained Assistant 
and Successor to Mr Dysart, and seven years later became sole minister. 
When Mr Brydone was ordained Assistant, Mr Dysart liberally surrendered 
to him half of his entire official income, a proof that he was possessed of 
private means. Mr Brydone had a family of six sons and three daughters, 
who all died young, excepting (a2) John, who died in his twenty-fifth year, 
in 1756; (4) Matthew, born in 1731; (c) Patrick, born in 1736. Matthew 
became a merchant in Berwick, and died about the end of the century. His 
widowed mother resided with him for a little over three years, till her death. 

The youngest son, Patrick, married the eldest daughter of Principal 
Robertson, of the University of Edinburgh, and Royal Historiographer. 
He was not specially intended for any one of the learned professions. His 
natural bent was scientific, and he communicated to Dr Whyte, Professor 
of the Practice and Theory of Medicine, in 1757, an account of a cure of 
paralysis which he had effected by means of electricity, but he was neither 
a surgeon nor physician. In 1772, he wrote a letter to Sir John. Pringle, 
containing an account of a fiery meteor and of some electrical experiments, 
dated from the Manse of Eccles, the residence of his mother’s half-brother, 
Mr Dysart Sandilands. Patrick Brydone was a traveller, and author of 
A Tour through Sicily and Malta—a Book much appreciated in its day. He 
latterly resided at Lennel House, Coldstream, where he died, in 1818, 
Three daughters survived him—(@) Mary married the second Earl of Minto, 
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in 1806; (6) Elizabeth married her relation, Sir Alexander Adam of Blair- 
Adam; (c) Williamina married the Rev. Dr Gilbert Elliott, Dean of Bristol 
—of the Minto family. Patrick Brydone is thus alluded to in Marmion, 


Canto VI. Stanza 18.— 


“Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
‘‘ His troops, and reached at eve the Tweed, 

‘¢ Where Lennel’s Convent closed their march ; 
‘© There now is left but one frail arch, 

‘Vet mourn not thou its cells ; 

‘Our time a fair exchange has made, 

“Hard by in hospitable shade 

“A reverent pilgrim dwells, 

“Well worth the whole Bernardine brood 
“That ere wore sandal, frock, or hood.” 


Burns, who was at Lennel House, 7th May, 1787, writes thus of Mrs Brydone, 
‘“She was a most elegant woman in person and manner, and the tones of 
her voice remarkably sweet.” | Scott, who paid a visit to Minto House, in 
1826, says—“ There was my very old friend, Mrs Brydone, the relict of the 
traveller, and daughter of Principal Robertson, and really worthy of such a 


connection.’ 


1761-92. JOHN JOLLY was translated from Simprin, to which parish he 
had been ordained, 12th May, 1757. He died, 9th November. 
1793-1827. JAMES LANDELL was the son of William Landell, farmer 
of Coldingham-law, Press, and Greenknowe—in rotation. After graduating 
A.M., he was minister of the Scots Church at Widdrington, in Northumber- 
land. His wife was Janet Herriot, a woman of very high character and 
ability. Mr Landell was much beloved by his people. He was an ardent 
and cultured musician, and composed the well-known Psalm Tune named Co/a- 
ingham, and many others. On 18th April, he “was killed about 8 p.m. by 
a fall from his Horse which ran off with him, a little to the westward of 
West Reston, on his return from Dunse.”? One of his sons, Lieutenant 
George Richardson Landell, had his right arm shot off at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

It was in the beginning of Mr Landell’s ministry that Mr John Hamilton 
was appointed Schoolmaster of Coldingham. He was a man of “ many 
parts,” and while faithfully discharging the duties of his profession, his services 


1 Cf. The Scottish Nation. Vol. I. p- 448. 
2 Kirk-Session Records, 


REV. D. MUNRO 


to the parishioners were invaluable.  Al- 
though the office of baron bailie probably 
ceased with the division of the commonty 
in 1772, Mr Hamilton was frequently called 
upon to pass judgment in matters concern- 
ing the rights and privileges of the villagers. 
After forty-six years’ devotion to the public 
good, he died on Saturday, 23rd February, 
18309. 

1827-47. JAMES HOME ROBERTSON 
was one of the Robertsons of Prender- 
guest. His wife was Miss Dickson of 
Peelwalls, who predeceased him. He was 
a brother of the late Dr Argyll Robertson, 
and uncle of the present distinguished speci- 
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alist of that name. 
Ayton. He left three sons, Alexander, John, 


and George. 


interred at 


1847-1902. DAVED MUNRO was a native MR JOHN HAMILTON 
of St Andrews, where he was born, 2nd October, 1817. At the age 


REV, D. MUNRO 


of fourteen, he entered the University, and 
afterwards attended the Divinity Hall of 
St Mary’s, being licensed in 1839. He 
was Assistant successively to the Rev. Mr 
Duncan, Ceres; the Rev. Mr Walker, Mut- 
hill; and the Rev. Dr Rose, Drainie. After 
being an ordained minister at Tweedmouth 
for two-and-a-half-years, he was appointed 
to Coldingham by the Crown. He attained 
his jubilee in 1895, and died at Colding- 
ham. Mr Munro was a man of much in- 
tellectual ability. He used a most peculiar 
system of shorthand in which he put down 
his lectures. The characters closely re- 
sembled a series of ‘“ cadgers’ whips,” and 
the uniformity was maintained from begin- 
ning to end. How he managed success- 
fully to decipher them was most astonishing! 
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1898——-- HENRY MACLAURIN LAMONT, B.D., was elected Assistant 
and Successor to Mr Munro in 1898. 

In the ancient Taxation, the parish of Coldingham, cum capella, is valued 
at 120 merks. In 1794, the stipend was 488 13s, and the minister had a 
right to the teinds of seven fishing-boats. Before 1833, it was 15 chalders, 
15 bolls, and 48 8s for Communion elements. In 1833, the stipend 
was 18 chalders, with 410 for Communion elements. On 14th March, 1881, it 
was modified at 23 chalders of victual—half meal and half barley—with £10 
annually for providing the Communion elements. On 13th November, 1903, 
four chalders of the old standard weight and measure of Scotland were added 
to the stipend, along with the former provisions for Communion elements, 
and the valuation now stands,— 

Teind, ase ae a ae ee 


Stipend, ... ate ate 293 10 of 
Free Teind, He acu 23a OLeO 


Il. NX Doluminous Record, 


SP XTRACTS from Kirk-Session Minute-Books have been frequently 
presented to illustrate the manners and customs of a bygone 
age, but the Xecord from which the following notes are 
borrowed shews, in some ways, features altogether unique. 
It consists of four volumes, carefully and closely written by 
the Rev. John Dysart (1694-1732). The two earlier books contain 1164 
entries—the Minutes of so many Meetings of Session—which define the 
range of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the pastoral authority over, as well 
as interest in, the moral and material welfare of parishioners who were, pro- 
bably, neither better nor worse than the inhabitants of any other southern 
rural parish in Scotland, immediately after the Revolution of 1688. 

Mr Douglas, the former incumbent, seems to have been a_ pricking 
thorn in the flesh to the minister of the parish, for he not only set up 
prelatic service in a barn, or schismatical meeting-house, but he bore with 
him the “ boxes, forms, table, cups, bason, roll of ye mortcloth, communion- 
table-cloths, Session-books, kirk Bible, tickets, and other utensils of ye 
Kirk.” These were not allowed to remain there without warm protest, 
frequent enquiry, and diligent demand. Further, four “trees” had been 
taken out of the Manse, which could only be “restored when the house 
was building.” There was difficulty, too, with what Mr Douglas had left 
as well as with what he had taken, for he was desired “in ye Session’s 
name to remove his seat, which obstructs ye passages betwixt ye South 
and North door” of the parish church. The Session, through painstaking 
persistence, caused the seat to be removed; the “furms” and boxes were, 
for long, craved in vain; and 512 tickets signed “A.B.” [Andrew Bannatin, 
M.A., 1665-77] were duly returned to the approven deacon and _ church- 
officer who, later, reported that Mr Douglas had forwarded the “ box for ye 
mortcloth, the lid qrof being rent and broken, and wont lock, and bands.” 

There were two mortcloths belonging to the Kirk “at ye entrie” of 
Mr Dysart, one of velvet, “anoyr of cloth, ye last worn to rags,” and the 


Session resolved to buy’ “for ye use of this parish one fine velvet mortcloth 
J 
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2 


and a little one for children of ye same cloth, both fringed with hair fringes, 
price fourtie four pounds, six and a penny.” Watchful over the money 
in the bcx as those who must give an account, the minister and elders 
suspended such extraordinary outlay, and, meanwhile, the less worn velvet 
cloth called for necessary repairs in “dying the lining, and shewing of it.” 
A year later, it also was so worn that it could not be further used ‘till it 
be some way mended,” and order was given to buy a cloth mortcloth, 
while the old one was reserved for ‘‘ye use of ye poorer sort.” In July, 
1695, the minister and a faithful henchman were appointed to go to Berwick, 
so that the resolution of the Session might be carried out, and the account 
stands thus :— ‘ 


Item for 14 yds. of hair fringe at ros per yd., ace 407 00 oo 
» 9») 4 yds. fine cloth at £7 tos per i, oof 30 00 oO 
S35) aon tO drop ‘of. silky. Bee = one 00) 15° de 
» 9» 8 ells sarking for lining, ... See ace 03 04 00 
»» 9, dying of ye forsaid lining, tvs QF 12) 60 
or », threed, workmanship, and ye taylor's pains 

ingoing to Bk. to bring out ye cloth, or 10 oO 
$42 41 00 


As “ye roll of ye mortcloth” had been carried off by Mr Douglas, William 
Purves was authorised to buy and make a wallet of tartan for keeping the 
velvet mortcloth ‘when its carried abroad,” and it was further resolved to 
purchase six fathoms of “small towes to tye ye handspokes for saving ye 
mortcloth from being needlessly worn.” A woman dying in childbed was 
covered with sheets, in place of the mortcloth. 

It is beyond doubt that the Scottish peasantry have always considered 
education to be of primary importance, and many cases are noted of the Kirk- 
Session disbursing their funds in the interests of poor scholars. We thus: 
have record of a quarter’s payment for a child at school at 2s 6d, and “ye 
wage” of the two children ot a poor woman whose husband had fled the coun- 
try is stated, for the term preceding Candlemas, at 41 4s Scots. Janet Ander- 
son, making application for money to put her son to school, was encour- 
aged to “put it to ye school,” and care would be taken to pay the school- 
master. 

Provision for the poor has, through all her chequered history, been the 
peculiar gift of the Church, and here we come upon such items as—the 
relief of a poor passenger upon the road to London; a poor man in the 
parish of Eyemouth receives 8s to buy home meal for his poor family; 4s 
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to an old (discharged) ‘“souldier,” having his pass declaring that through 
age and “infirmitie” he is not able for service to their Majesties, and being 
upon the road; 2s to an old distressed man; 6s to a poor lame “ shouldier, 
for present sick”; a distressed Englishman, being for the present infirm, 
and on his way to Edinburgh, receives 12s; a similar payment is made to 
a poor widow, her (dumb, and otherwise afflicted) son being sick; liberal 
supply is granted to a stranger, a “ Valachian” youth, plundered by sea 
- pirates and put on shore, stript of his clothes (he said); a stranger recom- 
mended to Christian compassion, being upon the road for England, her 
husband being in Flanders, is relieved; a poor object, 6s; John Leslie, a 
distressed man (in the late persecuting times sent by way of banishment 
to America, and on his return taken by a French privateer, and retaken 
by an English man-of-war, and sent on shore), having “testificats from 
sundrie ministers knawn to us,” has his claims allowed; two English pas- 
sengers, having a pass from the Magistrates of Edinburgh, “under yr 
hand, and seal of ye city,” 2s; a poor woman, whose “leggs are shorn off,” 
3s 10d; an honest distressed Englishman, who, being upon the road, has 
lost his money, 41; an old disbanded “shoulder” in my Lord Lindsay’s 
regiment, 2s; a late Bailiff in Kinghorn, being made object of Christian 
charity by fire, his houses and goods being lost, he of a blameless conversa- 
tion, is entertained; an old gentleman, sometime schoolmaster in Ireland, 
41 4s; the widow of Archibald Lorn, sometime writer in Glasgow, ‘as 
she designs herself,’ 6s; an honest gentleman in Northumberland, lately 
a ‘“supplyer” of the necessities of the poor and an encourager of the godly, 
and promoter of the gospel in the place where he lived, now reduced to 
poverty, receives twelve pounds Scots; a disbanded soldier, having pass 
“under Captain Ogilvies his hand,” 3s; a poor woman in “ Birgame,” whose 
leg is to be cut off, 42 1Is,—and many other pitiful cases which were, no 
doubt, as generously dealt with as the funds of the box allowed. 

What are commonly called Cases of Discipline run through many pages, 
but these do not call for special remark. The Session was never slow to 
rebuke the sinner who, clad in sackcloth and in view of the Congregation 
even for the ‘“fift” time, must be penitent. For faults where there was no 
moral guilt, commonly so called, a milder penance was imposed, ranging 
from an admonition by the minister to the more severe form of doing penance 
on the knees during some part of the service. 

In 1695, R.A. was admonished for letting his horse eat other people’s 
corn, Several persons were found in hostlers’ houses, but they were all] 
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“frequenters of the disorderly meeting-house.” A maid beat her mistress 
with an ox-goad, and the good wife of the farm shewed her “blae marks 
to severalls,” but repenting her accusation, she stated that it was only out 
of her wrath and fury. Forthwith, witnesses were summoned, who affirmed 
that they had seen ‘‘blae marks two finger broad,” and after much reasoning 
the maid owned that she had refused to take in her clothes, till ‘‘the oats 
were dighted.” Henceforth, she must remove all cause of scandal. J.N. 
refused to go before the Congregation, because he had done no “‘lown deed” ; 
and P.H. was charged with “scandalous converse” after dancing at a penny 
wedding. Three men were brought up for struggling during a marriage 
ceremony, and it was ordained that the clerk and officer be careful to see 
the bridegroom’s gloves ‘disposed upon” in future, before the minister be 
called to join the parties, as this was the cause of the disorder. 

’ It has ever been a subtle form of temptation to take up an ill-reproach 
against a neighbour, and a seaman in Northfield was charged with having 
called the son of a Coldingham skipper “witches gett” [child]. The com- 
plainer was content to forfeit ten groats to the use of the poor “if he 
succumb in probation of qt he libells.” He craved that he might have 
redress. Several witnesses were cited, and exhorted to be serious and sincere 
in the business. After long deliberation, the defendant was censured, and 
ordered to refrain from scolding, and to bridle his tongue for the time to 
come. In another case, W.P. admitted using the words ‘“ witches gett,” 
but the complainer’s mother had called Aim ‘“glied dog or rascal.” An 
elder’s wife was abused, and said to be “lang legged,” but considering the 
perverseness and witlessness of K.D., two elders were appointed to speak 
to her, and to threaten her with the civil magistrate. 

In those days of Sessional supervision, the office of the eldership was by 
no means a sinecure. In addition to stated weekly meetings of Kirk- 

Session, there were many fro re nata. Visitations, too, had to be made to 
various parts of the parish to enquire into cases of scandal, to examine wit- 
nesses, and to exhort the people. Sunday was the busiest day. During 
Divine Service, these godly men made mission, by rotation, of reproof 
towards all who were absent from worship without reasonable excuse. Possibly 
they were taunted as ambassadors of Satan reproving sin, but they did their 
duty, and were approven by the Session. Absentees were sometimes found 
“at drink,” though they affirmed they were but refreshing themselves, yet 
there was “concernedness” as to the wickedness of the persons and the 
disadvantage they were at, by fortifying themselves against censure. Some 
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profaned the Lord’s day by idleness, standing beside a cart, and when “ inter- 
rogat” replied that they were keeping the cart, and that they were not break- 
ing the Sabbath-day. However, the Kirk-Session placed on their record reproba- 
tion of their sinful subterfuge and premeditated excuse in the following terms, 
“The session considering ye wickedness of ye place, and stubbornness of 
ye persons, and ye great encouragement they have be ye meeting-house, 
accepted of yr promise and (feigned) subfersion, and dismissed them at a 
rebuke, exhorting them in the fear of God to study a blameless and gospel 


conversation for the future.” M.G. was reproved for ‘ prophaneing the 
Lord’s day by carrying in turf, a work she ought to have done on the 
Saturday, or on a week-day.” She held that it was no sin, and that she 


would do it again and again, but the elder took pains to convince her, 
threatening her with the summons of the Session. The Sabbath was fre- 
quently profaned “by cairying in and out the netts for drying,” and the woman, 
though proving stubborn and contumacious for a time, finally gave obedience 
to the Session. One -idling away his time upon “an heather stacke or 
turfe,” being rebuked by the elders, answered that it was an ill world since 
the like of them were reproving folks for sin. With such, the minister was 
recommended to deal privately. Others took very ill with the reproof, 
justified the thing, and abused the elders. Zhen they promised amendment. 

Neglect of ordinances led to more serious Sabbath desecration. Indeed, 
the two offences were often treated similarly, and the diligent elders were 
kept in much anxiety of soul. Report was made of the “idle vageing of 
severalls,” who fled from them when they were going through the town. 
One profaned the Lord’s day by ‘‘gameing at ye Bob and penny stave,” 
but he, upon his knees before the Session, promised never to do the like 
again. The most flagrant case was that of the (pretended) Schoolmaster. 
He was “delated” as a graceless, prayerless person, guilty frequently of 
drunkenness, tippling, swearing, uttering imprecations even in the presence 
of his scholars who, habitually guilty of profaning the Lord’s day, when 
reproved, replied that their master did it as well as they. The Schoolmaster 
had been heard to say, ‘Shame fall on me, or devil take me, or if ever I 
saw such a blockhead.” One of the witnesses declared that he had never 
been seen drunk out of measure, so that any man could call another drunk. 
Another stated that he had never been so drunk but he could speak and 
stand upon his feet, while a third asserted that she never saw him so but he 
could have “carried his bairns home, one under every auxter, if the night 
were never so dark.” After long trial, and much cross-swearing, the School- 
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master succumbed, pleading that he was no worse than his predecessors. 
A woman in the Kilnknowe behaved herself exceedingly foolishly, railing 
on the faithful elders thus, “ What, what have ye to do with it, and who 
will nail yor ear to ye tron ?”—and all because she was reproved for “ cutting 
and taking in of Keal [cabbages]” on the Sunday morning. Though J.H. 
and his wife were at church, yet ale was sold to “severalls,” who threatened 
to brain those who hindered them to refresh themselves. J.H. pleaded that 
they had had only three chapins of ale and one loaf of bread, but the Session 
always considered “the many disadvantages they labour under by a rebellious 
people.” Wares, such as soap and tobacco, were sold on the Lord’s day, 
and after examination both of the persons “yt saw the soap sold and the 
sellers,” the transaction was held to be a work of necessity and mercy (as far 
as the soap was concerned) to the saving of a sick “kae” [cow?]. J.N- 
was blamed for scolding and beating C.C., and “trampling” her in the 
burn, but the latter’s explanation was that she had tied a cow with a hair 
“teather”” to a door of a house, that J.N. had loosed it, and that this had 
led to profanation of the Lord’s day. Fanning corn, and selling a_half- 
penny worth or “ boddle’s worth” of tobacco were deserving of rebuke, 
but setting up a “stouck yt was sett down by beasts” did not seem a serious 
affair. Young men were “delated for game,” playing at bullets, riding 
together, and gathering nuts on Sunday; one was found in an ale house, 
where he drank all day; others were come upon lying together in the 
Michael Yard discoursing in time of public worship. 

Among the pulpit-intimations, were proclamations for a national thanks- 
giving, a national humiliation, “thanksgiving for the takeing of Namure,” 
the calling out of “fencible men, and for seizing horses and armes” of 
disaffected persons. 

When the Collection was: first made at the church doors, the people 
were exhorted to remember that the widow’s mite was taken notice of. 
Subjects beyond the confines of the parish frequently received financial 
support, eg.—“ ye making of a Boat upon new water [probably a ferry 
across the River Tweed] commonly called Bates Boat qh was broken last 
winter.” On 23rd June, 1695, there was a ‘‘volunteer contribution for build- 
ing a bridge over the River of Clyde at Lanerk, Burgh of Lanerk,” having 
been so miserably wasted and spoiled by “forfaulters and exactions of 
fines, free quarters for shoulders,” and the like. Lanark, then, was not in 
a capacity to bear the charges of so good and so necessary a work, the 
violent current of the river having several times carried away a ferry-boat 
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and the passengers over a “high lynn called Stonebyre Lynn, whereby 
and by others passing ye sd River at foords many have lost their lives.” 
The redemption of nine slaves and captives in Barbary, and the reparation 
of the harbour of the Burgh of Cullen shared the liberality of the kind 
folks of Coldingham, whose hearts bled for Robert Davidson, merchant in 
Ellon, impoverished by a sad accident—powder, being laid up in his house 
for the use of a regiment of dragoons, was kindled “qrby his house was 
demolished, several of his servants killed, together with a shoulder, he, his 
wife and children wonderfully preserved, being blown up to ye top of ye 
house together, and there saved by ye feather-bed qr upon they were 
lying.” 

Incidental reference is made to the weather. Occasionally the waters 
were “‘impassible,” or the day was “exceedingly stormie.” On 27th Dec- 
ember, 1696, in several places “in this shire” there was corn not yet shorn, 
and the threshed pease would not keep in granaries “being swelled, but 
grow mouldie and corrupt,” such shewing a sad evidence of God’s anger, 
displeasure, and wrath “against us for our multiplied sins.” 

One of the elders, always so ubiquitous and thorough, reported that 
W.D. had, upon the Lord’s day, taken a lamb from his flock, and that he 
had “cutt off its head and putt it up into his own chimney head, for the 
cure of the liver crook [fluke ?] among his lambs.” Confession was made by 
J.N. that he did scratch, or bleed above the breath, a woman suspected of witch- 
craft, but in extenuation it was stated that he was “fashed” and vexed with 
her, oft at his door, with her scolding. M.P. used charms and sorcery for 
the recovery of his sick child. J.H., a suspected witch, was employed. 
She held a candle in her left hand, and waved her right hand, muttering 
unintelligibly. M.P. said that C.H. had wronged her child, and that she 
would give her cow for a cure. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century—less than a hundred years 
before the ministry of Mr Dysart—there had been “notorious offenders” in 
the parish of Coldingham, for Sir Alexander Home of Renton, Sheriff of 
Berwickshire (1616-21) had caused seven or eight women “ burne” for witch- 
craft. A letter from his son to Sir Patrick Home of Polwarth preserves 
at once a record of stern adhesion to duty, and the gross superstition of 


the times. It runs thus :— 
““Rentonne, May 15, 1624. 
‘“* My Lord, 
‘¢T am veri sorri it was not my fortune to know when your Lo’p. came to 
Coldinghame that I might have waited upon you and acquainted you with the great 
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increase of Witchcraft which is in that place, many persons there being malefame for 
that crime against whom several malifices can be proven. The slackness of judges 
for a long tyme has been the occasioun of it, for ther ware never any apprehended ther 
since my father was Sheriffe at which tyme he caused burne seven or eight of them in 
that place. I know your Lo’p. is inclined to doe justice and it is only proper for your 
Lo’p. to take notice of it. If some were apprehended more would come to light. If 
your Lo’p. desire to have a list of the names let me know who is in all sinceritie, 
‘“My Lord, your Lop’s. mo. affection. cousin and obed. servant, 
“‘ (Signed) A. HOME.” 


Again, in March, 1631, John Neil, of Tweedmouth, was tried for sorcery 
and witchcraft. He was said to have met his accomplices at Coldingham 
Law, and there resulved upon the death of Sir George Home of Manderston. 
An enchanted dead foal was put under the manger of the stable, while a 
dead hand was put in the garden. Sir George was struck down by a grievous 
malady, which was not cured till foal and hand were discovered and burnt. 
There is a tradition that, round the “grey stane” near Lumsdaine, witches 
ran nine times wther-shins, 7.e. contrary to the sun! 

Further cases, some curious, others ridiculous, many fraught with serious 
consequences, might be quoted, but the narration of one, which can only be 
described as ludicrous, must here suffice. A young man was reported to 
have eaten, upon a wager, to the scandal and offence of the place where he 
lived. In the presence of his pedagogue, there had been some discourse of 
eating of eggs, and forthwith the junior offered to eat three dozen. The main 
charge consisted of his boasting of his ability of eating inordinately. Nor did 
the offensive experiment thus end, for there was a flagrant report that he 
had further offered ‘to eat as many presently, and, within some little time, a 
considerable quantity of butter.” He had, however, only. said this in jest, 
and it was considered sufficient to caution him for the future to take heed to 
his talk, for his teeth were like to shame him. He pleaded that what was 
done was done ignorantly, and craving pardon for the offence, he promised 
that none would have, in time to come, reason to complain of him of such 
talk and jesting. 

So runs, at length, a strange old-fashioned parish record which is some- 
times spoken of, probably in the language of jest, as Dysart’s Diary. The 
Kirk-Session Records of the parish have always been kept accurately, but not 
with the same fastidious care, since the time of Mr Dysart. Those of the 
Presbytery date from 7th August, 1690, and those of the Synod from 6th 
April, 1708. 


1 Appendix. No. XXVI. 


|2. Auchencraw. 


locally known as ‘“‘ Edincraw,” lies about four-and-a-half miles 
in direct line south-west of the village of Coldingham. In 
1841, it contained 161 inhabitants, and less than one hundred 
years ago there were forty houses in the village. It is at 
least doubtful whether the present site is the same as that to which reference 
is made in the early Charters, as in the beginning of last century a dis- 
covery of several foundations of houses was made on the farm of Auchencraw- 
mains. 

Auch-na-Craw is a Gelic compound, denoting the field of the valley. 
Auchen is a corruption, after the people became acquainted with the Geelic 
forms in the Highlands and west of Scotland: Graue also takes the form 
of Grubb, as in Grubbeseud or hevd, the head of the ditch, now Grubbat or 
Grubat (Rox.). Another form is Anglo-Saxon—Grvoupe, a small ditch or 
grupe, 2.e., a hollow in stables and byres. Graffe, Sc. is a ditch or fosse, 
syncnymous with the Belgic Graft, a ditch or trench, and with which our 
common word “grave,” in graveyard, is allied. 

Some writers affrm that the original occupier of the lands of Auchencraw 
was an Anglo-Saxon or Dane, who cut a canal to drain Billie Mire, and 
named the place after himself—Aldengrave, 7.2, Alden’s ditch. This con- 
tention seems to be borne out in the earliest form in which the name appears, 
and Groome in his Border History says that the family of Craw is descended 
from a Danish Chief Alden, or Halden, who settled in the Merse, about 970 
A.D. As early as the time of William the Lyon, Adam de Aldengrave was 
a witness to a Charter of renunciation, when David de Quixwood succumbed, 
and in 1235, by the Statutes of Thomas, Prior of Durham, the heirs of 
Paxton and of Aldengrave were amongst the leading feudal tenants who owed 
service dircct to the See of Durham, and not to the Prior of Coldingham. 
In 1275, we find “Robert, called the Laird of Aldengrave,” as witness to a 


Charter, and this, along with a Charter of ‘Robertus, latird de aldengrave,” 
clearly shows that the head of the family held some sort of special status, as 


the designation is probably unique at so early a date. Edward III. (1327-77), 
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in a Charter dated fron: Newcastle, restored to Lucia de Paxton the ‘ whole 
land of Aldencrawe,” with half of the net in the Fishery of the Tweed, called 
Brade, formerly the property of William de Paxton, which the Sheriff of 
Berwick had seized when that town surrendered to the Scots. The lineal 
descendants of this family held lands in Auchencraw as late as the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

It would appear therefore that, the family-name gradually changed 
from Aldengrave (1281) to Aldencvaw (1298), and in 1510 it is found 
as Auchencraw. An exact date cannot be fixed for the transition in 
any case, for, in 1453, Alexander of Aldencrawe was witness to a 
Charter,!. and in 1494, John Aldingcraw witnessed an Instrument of 
Sasine,” while, in 1529, Andrew Aldyncraw gave an Instrument of Sasine 
to David Rantone of Bylle.® | About the end of the sixteenth century 
Auchen was dropped, and the abbreviated name of “Craw” was sub- 
stituted. But even before the earlier form disappeared from written 
deeds, the latter was probably used in common parlance,* although it may 
be remarked that the surname “ Auchincraw” appears in one of Ninian 
Home’s note-books as late as 1742. As a matter of fact, such changes are 
usually made only by degrees. The same observation applies to the holding 
of lands. A kindly tenant or rentaller leaves “my kindness,” which becomes 
tenant-right, and emerges in another century into a “feu,” with a fixed 
money rent-produce being added in certain cases. 

In 1561, the Rental Roll shews considerable subdivision of the lands of 
Auchencraw, though the Paxton family seems to hold a certain degree of 
superiority. It is thus stated— 


Item, the lands thereof in William Paxton's hands in feu ferme yerle ees 16s od 
— Alexander Lord Hume for his landis “On <e S aa 4-13 
— the Laird of Billie jag we ce x = 5-06 
— Jhone Home of Blacattore [Blackadder] Sa5 ais 4-01 
— Mr Archibald Rentone (Notary Public) ther as occupyer is ane part O-22 
— Alexander Home of Manderston for his landis there ans cee 0-23 
— William Bogue ... sa ae SS = wee wes O- 22 
— the Laird of Fastcastil ... ‘ Say ove oe Il -04 
— the Laird of Blackatter for Laird pect! Ss sienna sae ‘ mee O-22 
— The Penny Mail of Auchincraw and Annual Rent thereof setae to 46-07 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 635. 

2 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Miine Hlome (1902) p. 177. 
3 Lid. p. 178. 
4 Appendix: No. XXVII. 
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“Prior to the Reformation, certain lands in Auchencraw were the property 
of the Church of Dunglass, for, in 1574, John Rentoun of Billie received 
from the College there five husband lands,’ which, afterwards known as 
Church lands, were confirmed by Precept of Clare Constat in 1734. Other lands 
were originally held in feu farm, and carried with them a share of an extensive 
Common for the pasturage of their flocks, which was part of the patrimony 
of the monks of Coldingham. For the better governance of the Common, 
the villagers elected Boorlaw or Birlaw men, who upheld the honourable 
obedience of the earlier Statutes. The Boorlaw Book? was at one time in 
the hands of the Hoods of Sunnyside,®? and contains an interesting record 
of co-operative management. 

It has already been observed that the family of Craw derive their name 
from the lands held by the early proprietors of Auchencraw, in conformity 
with the usual custom. To be explicit:—In 1742, the Rev. Ninian Home 
in narrating the “Writs” to his lands held of John Auchencraw, portioner 
of Auchencraw, by the Lairds of Billie, adds alas Laird Craw, and also that, 
on 7th November, 1560, Janet Johnston had “Seizen” of lands by Laird 
Craw, superior thereof, shewing how the head ot the family continued to 
be known specially as “ Laird,” as in 1275. 

There were four principal branches of the family of Craw :—(@.) The 
original stock, who also owned Blackburn, Greenhead, Coldlands, and part 
of Billie. (4) The second branch settled at East Reston before 1450, and 
also owned Reston Hill, Reston Mill, and Upsettlington (Ladykirk). In 
1614, Robert Craw in East Reston was witness to a Contract of Marriage.* 
East Reston, or Langton Tower—so called from its having from an early 
date been owned by the barons of Langton—continued to be the seat of the 
Craws® till it was forfeited in 1716. Robert Craw, the proprietor at that date, 
had been out in the Earl of Mar’s Rebellion (1715). In the autumn of 1719, 
there was sold by “cant or auction” the estate of East Renton, which had 
been forfeited in 1716. It was bought by James Deas, Writer in Edinburgh, 
for £2,364, on behalf of his son-in-law, Ninian Home, who passed the property 
into the hands of “The York Building’s Company,” by whom a lease was 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 178-81. 
2 Appendix: No. XXVIII. 

3 Hist. of Coldingham: Carr. p. 120. 

4 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 198. 

5 Cf. Berwick Sasines. (1705) I. 
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granted for fifty-seven years. From a Report to Parliament, it will be found 
that the yearly value stood thus— 


MONEY—Rent payable in Money, wh oe ae PoC Hor 14 55 
BARLEY—~2s5 bolls at ros 5d per boll, 8 se aS 13 2005 
OATS—4§ bolls at ros 5d per boll, bes 00 So = 25 0 0 
CAPONS—6o, at 8d each, 5G one 338 Ang me 2 Ono 
HENS—2q4 at 5deach, ... or eee ae wen 35) 010 0 
CARRIAGES--63 at 1s 8d each, ... Se mee ace ae 5 5 0 


4137 9 103 


(c) The third branch acquired Netherbyres, Gunsgreen, and Flemington, 
before 1550. In 1576, Nicol Paxtoun ‘agrees to marry” Elizabeth Auchin- 
craw, daughter of James Auchincraw of Gunnisgrene,* and, in 1612, Red- 


NETHERBYRES 


hall was added to their lands by purchase. In 1648, George Crow [Craw] of 
Netherbyres was a Commissioner of Supply. In the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, Netherbyres was possessed by William Crow, a gentle- 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 179. 
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man of great mathematical. and mechanical knowledge, who planned the 
old pier at Eyemouth, in 1747. He married Margaret, one of the daughters 
of the Rev. James Allan, of Eyemouth, and died in 1750,1 leaving one son, 
George, who succeeded him, and died in 1814, unmarried—the last male 
representative of this branch of the family.—(@) The fourth branch, which 
is now represented, amongst others, by Mr James Hewat Craw, West 
Foulden, Berwick-on-Tweed, settled at Heughhead in 1562, and soon there- 
after acquired the lands of Swinewood, Cairncross, Blackhill, and Wester 
Whitefield. On 8th November, 1610, Patrick Auchencraw of Heuchid was 
served heir to his grandfather, William Auchencraw, and William ‘“ Craw” 
of Heughead was a Commissioner of Supply in 1648, while John Craw, who 
was latterly Commissioner for the Earl of Marchmont, resided at Heughead 
about 1690. In 1701, legacies were left by the Bishop of Raphoe to the 
family of Mr Patrick Craw of Heucheid, and Margaret Home his wife. In | 
1710, this branch of the family bought 
Edincraw and Coldlands* from the 
oldest branch, which shortly afterwards 
became extinct. About 1740, Heugh- 
head was sold to the Homes. 

The Arms of the Craws of Auch- 
encraw appear as follow—Parted per 
chevron Vert and Gules, 3 crows 
Argent, Crest, a crow proper ; Motto, 
“Cui debeo fidus.” The Arms of the 
Craws of Netherbyres shewed no differ- 
ence in the colour of the Shield, z.e. 
—Vert above and Gules below—while 
the shields of the other branches 
of the family were the same in colour, 
although differing in the “ parting.” 

The Aldengraves appear frequently 
in the Euglsh Record Publications. 
Thus, Robert Aldecraw has a com- 
plaint made against him and others, by 
Richard de Vaus, on 20th February, 
1339, for having unlawfully dispossessed 


CRAW (AUCHENCRAW), COAT-OF-ARMS 


1 Appendix: No. XXIX. 
2 Cf. Berwick Sasines. (1713) 
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Vaus of his free tenement of Falughfeld (Fallowfield, Hexham).* The 
name “Craw”. is concurrent. In 1269, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, having 
succeeded Simon de Montford as Lord of Embleton in Northumberland, 
purchased several parcels of ]and in Dunstan township, which had been in 
the possession of Richard Craw and others. * 

Another family, long proprietors and residenters in Auchencraw and its 
immediate vicinity, was that of Boge. It has always been a tradition that 
this family is of French extraction. The name is a Scandinavian one, 
and refers to the bow. It is now found but rarely—in Sweden and Ireland 
as Boge, and in Normandy as Bogue. 

In early times, a family of the name of Kello held a portion of 
Auchencraw, but it appears that some time before the Reformation, the 
family terminated in a female, viz. Janet, daughter of James Kello, who 
married William Boge, and thus founded the family of the Bogues of 
Auchencraw,® and Mayfield. In 1595-6, John Bog in Auchencraw was 
witness to a Contract by Philip Nisbet of Swansfield, as superior of the 
six husband lands called the Caldlands and of the lands called the Kiln 
Jands, occupied by John Auchencraw.* The Kiln lands had been in the 
possession of Janet Myllar in 1560,° and in 1571, they had passed to John 
Awchincraw, who gave Sasine to John Rentoun of Billy.* In 1632, John 
Boig was the owner of Parklands,? a husbandland in Auchencraw, which 
had previously belonged to James Bour or Bower, “that silly, auld, gley’d 
carle,” who was confidential agent to Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, Fast 
Castle, and Gunsgreen. 

There was another family of Bogues in Berwickshire. On 23rd January, 
1490-1, King James IV. granted to John Bog, burgess of Edinburgh, and 
his heirs, the lands of Ucherstoun, Burnhouses, Oxendene, Harkaris, and 
Risybriggs, in the Earldom of March and County of Berwick. A descendant 
of the above, Captain Patrick Bogue, Laird of Burne Houses in the Merse, 
was oLliged to flee to Berwick, on account of his religious opinions, and died 
there in 1681. His tombstone is yet to be seen in the parish church. His 


1 Cf. York Registers: Melton. 439. a. 

2 Duchy of Lancaster Reg. Lib. 1. fol. 148. No. 8. 

3 Appendix: No. XXX. 

4 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Aliine Home (1902) p. 179. 
5 Lbid. p- 178. 
6 Lbid. Pp» 179. 
7 Cf. Berwick Sasines. I. -f. 135. 
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grandson, William Boge, who resided at Auchencraw, when putting on 
his clothes to go to the Battle of Bothwell Bridge (1679)—for the Bogues 
had espoused the cause of the Covenanters—was seized with a fever, which 
detained him at home. He died in November, 1706. In 1712, William 
and Patrick Boig entered a protest against a Bond of Thirlage by James 
Pennie, portioner in Auchincraw.? 

John, William, and Robert, all feuars in Auchencraw, and sons of William 
Boge, attended a Meeting of Heritors of Coldingham, on 11th October, 1694. 
In March, 1697, John Boge married Agnes Crooks, daughter of David Crooks, 
and in 1700, removed to the Old Town of Dovelaw (said to be a little west of 
Dowlaw Mill). The place is still marked by some gean trees, which indicate 
the site of an old farm-steading. That David Crooks and John Boge were 
joint-tenants of Dovelaw is borne out by the following Extract from the Kzrk- 
Session Records of Coldingham :—“ Aug. 13th, 1699—Given, according to a 
late cast by the Heritors for the use of the poor, by David Crooks and John 
Boge, tenants to Sir James Hall, the sum of two pounds, twelve shillings, 
and six pennies Scofs, as a month’s provision for his whole interest, to be 
distributed by the Session.” John Bogue, senior, died in 1750, and _ his 
son, John, who was born at Dowlaw in 1706, 
became Laird of Hallydown, in 1752-3. In 
1739, he married Margaret Swanston, and 
died in 1786. His daughter, Margaret, 
married William Bogue of Auchencraw—after- 
wards Laird of Greenburn. William Bogue, 
junior, succeeded his father in Greenburn, 
but the estate was sold many years ago. 

The sixth son of John Bogue of Hally- 
down was David, afterwards the Rev. Dr 
Bogue of Gosport, who was born on 18th 
February, 1750, O.S., that is 1st March, N.S. 
He was the founder of the London Mission- 
ary Society, and one of the founders of the 
London Tract Society. He was an intimate 
friend of Mr John Jolly, the third Presbyterian 
Minister of Coldingham, and it was expected 
that the Earl of Marchmont would have 
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1 Aistorical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1992) p. 181, 
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appointed him as Mr Jolly’s successor. Dr Bogue died at Brighton, 25th 
October, 1825. A letter to his sister has been preserved in a finely-written 
Memoir by Dr Bennet, and it throws some light on the upright character 
of John Boge, joint-tenant in Dovelaw:—“ Our grandfather, John Bogue, 
who lived in the latter part of his days at Dowlaw, was a pious man. His 
wife’s father was a very. eminent Christian, and imprisoned for his religion. 
His wife, of the name of Home, was also an excellent woman. I have often 
heard our dear father speak of them with pleasure. He likewise told me 
that our grandfather was frequently obliged in crder to escape the barbarous 
soldiers employed by the accursed Governments of the Stewarts to run 
down the steep descent and hide himself in the caves by the sea-side. 
You will not wonder if, amidst such treatment, when compelled to go and 
hear the curate, a name given to the Episcopalian minister of the parish, 
the Presbyterians put wool into their ears that they might not hear what 
was said. This our father told me was the case. What a disgrace I should 
account it, if a Bogue were to go will- 
ingly to ‘hears a man .\. <) a2E 
the unfeigned piety of our dear father 
and mother, I need say nothing to you, 
who was a witness of it from your child- 
hood. And I assure you I account 
it a great honour to be descended from 
such progenitors.” A Book which 
Dr Bogue wrote—An Essay on the 
Divine Authority of the New Testament 
-—has been translated into many lang- 
uages. A copy of it was sent to 
Napoleon at St Helena, and was 
returned after his death, with several 
passages marked by his pencil. 

There were, indeed, several ancient 
families of the name of Bogue—some- 
times written Boog—in the County of 
Berwick. They are found as early as 
1471, and in 1480, Thomas and John 
Boge witnessed a deed. It is not impro- 
bable that a member of this family 
married Janet Kello. They were pro- 
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bably of the same stock as the Gordons, whose Arms they bore, to wit—“ Argent; 
a chevron, Gules, between two cinquefoils in chief and a boar’s head couped 
and erect in base Azure.” The Bogues of Burnhouses (represented by the 
Bogues of Dovelaw and Hallydown) carry, for Crest, a Sun in its splendour, 
and for motto—Lucem dat gue salutem. The original Bogues may have 
een vassals of the Gordons before that noble family established itself in 
the north, Feudal tenants frequently assumed and carried the Arms of their 
lords—being styled ‘‘ Arms of patronage.” 

In the sub-valuation of the parish of Coldingham, 1629, there is ence 
of lands at Auchencraw being, at that date, in possession of the families of 
Craw and Bogue, whose lineage has been traced above with considerable 
detail. The reference appears in the Records of the Sub-Commissioner 
Court of the Presbytery of Chirnside, 3rd August, 1629—-9th day :—“ The 
same day in foresaid comperat Sir John Home of Blackadder, knight, and 
Jane Renton in the (Lamberton) Shiells and in the term assignit to theme 
for proving of the constant worth of the Stoke and Teind of the Threttiefour 
husband lands of Auchencraw pertaining to the Heritors following, viz.:—To 
the said John Renton fifteen lands; to the said Sir Jone Home fyfe husband 
lands; to Fone Craw of that Ilk, six lands; to the Laird Home, four lands; 
to the laird Aozg, four lands—deponed that ilk husband land is worth yierlie, 
and maybe worth in tyme coming, in Stoke and Teind, ilk husband-land 
sax bolls of victual, two pairt Beir; Theird part Oates.”? 

The wztches of Edincraw have been cause of reproach to the fair fame 
of the village, and, as late as 1700, T.C. was indicted for scoring a woman 
in Auchencraw above the breath. About one hundred years later, one of 
the neighbouring Lairds attempted to treat an old woman similarly, because 
he thought her guilty of raising a wind to shake his corn. It was then, too, 
that an eminent Greek and Latin scholar—John Strauchan—taught ‘his 
little school,” and he was followed by John Boag, the author of a Dictionary 
of the English Language. Another local writer was James Bonnar, “a 
great bee-master,” who was the author of a treatise on “that wonderful 
creature.” 

Auchencraw Public School, now the property of Coldingham School 
Board, was erected in 1862 from Funds raised by subscription, a Grant 
from the Ferguson Trust, and a Supplementary Grant from the Privy Council 
on Education. It owed much to the zeal and enthusiasm of the Rev. Adam 


1 Scottish Journal of Topography, &c. Wl. p. 189. 
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Spence, minister of Houndwood Free Church, but it was wholly undenomina- 
tional. It is held in perpetual feu of the estate of Billie, Mrs David Milne- 
Home being, at the date of erection, lady-superior of the Village. In 1877, a 
suitable class-room was added to the School, which has now the benefit of 
a good Library, the gift of Mr James Coats, Ferguslie, Paisley. 
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The sanitary arrangements of Auchencraw are quite satisfactory, and 
there is an abundant supply of water, while there is no “rate.” The Village 
is well-sheltered, the surrounding soil is dry, and the health of the people 
is excellent. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that Auchencraw was one of 
the first villages in the County to inaugurate local Cattle-Sales, about forty 
or fifty years ago. Owing to the improvement of machinery, and the con- 
sequent reduction of hand-labour, the Village suffers from rural depopulation, 
but with better house-accommodation, shorter hours of labour, higher wages, 


and moderately cheap travelling facilities, the villagers enjoy the advantages 
of “a happy country life !” 


|5. Renton and Houndwood. 


Wy EN TON—variously named in Old Charters, Regminton, Regmintun, 

# =Regnintun, Raynton—may be taken, in these days, to comprise 
the whole western district of the parish of Coldingham. The 
ancient village, whose site was well-defined less than one hundred 
years ago, stood near the farm-house of Renton-barns, while the 
scanty ruins of Renton Tower lie behind the present mansion-house, on the left 
bank of the River Eye. In the reign of David I., the village of Renton was the 
property of the Priory of Coldingham, and was held ad firmam in feudo et 
hereditate by Swain, priest of Fishwick, and afterwards by his two sons, Patrick 
and Icustace. In those-early times, the whole district was ‘fa land of shaggy 
wood,” and formed a happy hunting-ground attached to the Priory. There are 
still many laggards in the forest, and the great highway which runs from Berwick- 
on-Tweed to the northern metropolis is gaily adorned with stately trees, while 
here and there the laughing waters of the limpid Eye refresh the traveller as he 
passes along the lovely route. It is in the line, too, of the North British Railway 
which, as it spans the stream, throws upon the landscape a few viaducts, at once 
graceful and picturesque. The woods! belonging to the Priory were—Green- 
wood, Reston, Brockholewood, Akeside, Kirchesdenewood, Harewood, Swine 
wood, and Houndwood.? ; 

As early as the time of William the Lyon, there resided at Houndwood, four 
miles from Coldingham, the Prior’s Forester, who carefully preserved game, 
wild-cattle, red deer, boars, and perhaps wolves—either for the Convent larder, 
or the sportive pleasure of the clergy. The emoluments of the chief forester are 
thus stated :—‘‘ Meat and drink to himself and his man, and Horse-meat when 
he shall come to the house of the Lord Prior at Christmas, yearly, with the 
keeping of the Wrack and Waiff within the Lordship of Coldingham, and all 
bounds of the same, and receiving from the said Wrack and Waiff twelve pennies 
of the pound, and for every ship or boat plying within the Lordship, carrying or 
loaded with Grass or Straw, Salt, Coals, or sicklike, if any from thence be sold, 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 45. 
2 Ibid. No. 60. 
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One Boll before the Mast and One Boll behind the Mast ; and for the anchorage 
of every Ship or large Vessel twelve pennies, with a Thrieve [24 sheaves] of 
Oats from every husband-land [26 ac.] of the farms of the said Lordship of 
Coldingham (excepting the husband-lands of the village of Coldingham), for 
every Waggon of Wood four pennies, for every horse-draught one pennie, for 
every Log of Oak drawn with Oxen four pennies, and Wood Hens due 
according to custom.” In a Decreet of Transference, dated 24th Feb. 1632, 
it is stated that ‘all the above, the said Alexander Home of Renton’s prede- 
cessors have enjoyed past memory of man,” and the bounds of “ fostership ” 
have specific reference to Houndwood, Lichtwood, Lemineanewood, Hallawocd, 
and Hillendwood.? 

As sometimes happens, the name of the place became the name of the family, 
and Ricardus Forestarius® appears as Ricardus de Reningtona, while before 
1250 Richard de Renton ‘“ possessed land with houses at Eyemouth.” In the 
fifteenth century, the heiress of Renton® married the Baron of Ellemford, whose 
lineal descendant, Janet, daughter of David Ellem of Renton, was married to 
Patrick, second son of Alexander Home of Manderston, son of the third son of 
Sir David Home of Wedderburn, who fell at Flodden in 1513. At the time of 
the Reformation, lands and cottages were held in Renton by David Ellem, Alex- 
ander Home of Manderstone, Renton of Billy, Laird Bowmaker, Home of 
Wedderburn, and Home of Fast Castle. It is, therefore, probable that the 
Homes owned property in Renton before the marriage of Patrick Home, who 
seems, from 1580 to 1601, to have occupied sixteen husband-lands of Law, 
six of Halydown, and six.of Heland.4 As a matter of fact, in 1441, three 
husband-lands in Renton (Houndwood) were exchanged by David Home for 
certain lands at Auldcambus. This apart, it is only from the middle of the six- 
teenth century that the Homes of Renton date the foundation of their House, 
although their descent from the family of Renton may be traced, through 
the female line, from the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

There is a Ratification (1592) of a Charter granted by John Stewart, lawful 
son of Francis, sometime Earl of Bothwell, Commendator of Coldingham, to Sir 
George Home of the Lands of Horsley, which along with Harelawside, Renton- 
barns and Greenwood are included in the estate of Renton.® 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 199. 

2 Hist. of Coldingham. Carr. p. 109. 

3 Appendix: No, XXXI. : 

4 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 199-201. 
5 Scots Acts of Parliament. Ul. p. 606. 
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Patrick Home of Killknow, the son of Alexander Home (who got the lands 
of Manderston from George, 4th Lord Home), is, indisputably, the first of 
the Homes of Renton. He was the brother of George, Earl of Dunbar, and 
was succeeded by his son, Alexander, who was Sheriff of Berwickshire (1616-21), 
having followed in that office Alexander, Earl of Home. Alexander, son of 
Patrick Home, was succeeded by his son John, who, on 18th January, 1621, 
was served heir to his father, Alexander Home of Renton, in the Lands of 
Howburn, Sheilupdykes, Horsley, Greenwood, &c. In 1633 he was one of 
the Commissioners of the County of Berwick in Parliament, and was, afterwards, 
an adherent of Charles I. His lands and property were pillaged to the extent 
of £8000 by the Protectorate, but after the Restoration he was indemnified 
by getting a Crown grant of the feu-duties of his own lands. He was knighted, 
sworn as a Privy Councillor, and, on 4th June, 1663, was appointed a Lord 
of Session. On 20th June, 1663, he took his seat on the Bench as Lord 
Renton, and was lastly appointed Lord Justice-Clerk, on 1st December, 1663. 
He married Margaret, eldest daughter of John Stuart, Commendator of Cold- 
ingham, and son of the Earl of Bothwell, by whom he had three sons—(a) 
Alexander, (6) Patrick, (c) Henry. He died in 1671, and has been described! 
as one of the greatest zealots for the prelates of Scotland, and proof of this is 
found in the Kirk-Session Records of Mr John Dysart, where statements are 
made as to the disaffection of the Homes of Renton, when Presbyterianism 
was re-established. An Epitaph upon the Decease of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Hume of Rentoun, Knight, Lord Justice-Clerk, in the nandwriting of 
Mr Andrew Bannatin, Minister of Coldingham, runs thus— 


‘“ Here rests the rarest beam of Rentoun’s Place, 
‘* A branch of Humes, that high renowned race, 
‘* Whose wise endowments and his fine deport, 

‘* Advanced his seat amongst the sagest sort, 

** Adorned with Senate and with Counsall’s gown 
“ He gained respect besides his birth’s renown. 
*¢ Tn all his life proved loyal to his prince 

‘* And died a judge of the pretorian Bench ; 

‘© Yea, like the swan whose last song is the best 
‘‘ With praying voice he went to joyful rest, 

‘¢ They of his loynes his lands and revenues have, 
“* Heaven hath his Ghost, and Coldingham his grave.” 


(2) Sir Alexander Home of Renton, styled “ of Coldingham,” was a person ot 
somewhat weak mind and iil-fitted for business. His father, though he left the 


1 Woodrow’s History. 1. p.256. 
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estate of Rentoun to him, gave to his second son, Patrick,1 powers over that 
estate so that quarrels sprang up between them, and for twenty years the Law 
Courts contain many Records of them. For some time before his death, Sir 
Alexander did not reside in family with his wife and son, and it is supposed 
that he led a somewhat irregular life.2 He died 27th May, 1698, and was 
succeeded by his son Robert, who was then seventeen years of age, and a scape- 
grace.®> Sir Robert was succeeded by his only son John, who died in 1788, 
when the male line became extinct. 


RENTON HOUSE 


(6) Patrick* was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, under the style of Sir 
Patrick Home of Lumsdain. He had one son John (who succeeded him) and 
three daughters, the eldest of whom—Margaret—married George Home of 
Wedderburn, while his second daughter, Elizabeth, married Francis Home of 
Quixwood. Sir John Home was followed by Sir James who (c. 1752) married 
Grace Johnston of Hutton, and died in 1783. The son of this marriage—John— 


1 Cf. Berwick Sasines. 1, 

2 Kirk-Session Records. 

3 Lbid. : 

4 Appendix; No. XXXII. 
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died without issue ; his sister; Margaret, died in 1796, and another sister, Mary, 
in 1775, married Sir Alexander Purves of Purves Hall, who died in 1813, 
leaving a family of five sons and four daughters. His second son was Alex- 
ander Home Purves of Burnhall, while John Home Purves (Scots Greys) was 
the ancestor of the present proprietor of Marchmont. His daughter, Grace, 
married Admiral Sir David Milne, whose son, David Milne, in 1832, married 
Jean Forman Home, the heiress of the Wedderburn estates. 

(c) Henry Home of Kames had a son, George, who was succeeded by 
Henry. He was apprenticed W.S. in 1712, but was admitted to the Bar in 
1724, and became a distinguished Lord of Session. He wrote a large number 
of legal and other works, and died at a very advanced age—ahout go years. 
He married Agatha Drummond of Blair-Drummond. The son, of this 
marriage was George Drummond Home, whose son was Henry Home 
Drummond of Blair-Drummond, and was the nearest male heir to the . 
Earldom of Dunbar. He was proprietor of the estate of Northfield, near 
the village of St Abb’s, in 1836. These lands were finally sold to the late 
Andrew Usher, Esq. 

The lands of Renton are now in possession of the family of Stirling-Cook- 
son, descended through the female line from Sir Alexander Home of Renton, 
who died in 1698, and whose daughter, Elizabeth, in 1703, married John 
Stirling. He was succeeded by his son, Sir Alexander Stirling of Glorat 
who, in 1788, fell heir to the Renton estates on the death of his cousin, John 
Home. Sir Alexander’s son, Sir Samuel, having died without issue, the 
son of Captain George Stirling (a younger brother of Sir Samuel, who died 
in 1852) succeeded, viz., Sir Samuel Home Stirling, who was born in 1830, 
and died in 1861. He had, in 1854, married Mary (daughter of Colonel 
T. Stirling Begbie of Nenthorn), whose daughter, Mary Eleanor, married 
Charles Lisle Cookson (who assumed the additional name of Stirling on his 
marriage) the present proprietor of Renton. Sir Samuel Home Stirling 
had another daughter, Edith Home, who was married to the Rev. H. M. 
Lamont, B.D., minister of Coldingham. 

The Arms of Sir Alexander Home of Renton, Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
appear thus—Quarterly: Vert, a lion rampant, ezgt. (for Home); Argt. 
three popinjays, vert. (for Pepdie); Argt. three hunting horns, sadz, stringed 
gules (for Forester) ; Gules, a pelican feeding her young, argent, vulned, proper 
(Ellem); Crest, Pelican’s head, couped, pp. Motto, Semper Fidelis. The 
Arms of Renton of that Ilk were—Azgure, a chevron, or; between three 
towers, argent; those of the Foresters of Renton— Argent, three hunting 
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horns or bugles, sad, stringed gules. In 1429, John Raynton carried on 
his Seal a chevron between three circular buckles.! 

On gth May, 1554, the three merk-lands of HOUNDWOOD were granted 
by the Commendator of Coldingham to Sir Patrick Home of Ayton, while 
the remainder was bestowed upon Sir John Home of Duns. Patrick Home 
of Ayton was served heir to his father, George Home of Ayton, in the 
lands of Houndwood, on 5th May, 1608.2 Alexander Home of Hound- 
wood was served heir to his father, Mr Alexander Home of Ayton, Rector 
of Pincarton, on 19th February, 1624.2 Alexander Home of Ayton was 
served heir to his father, Lord William Home, in the lands of Houndwood, 
on 29th April, 1647.4 He appears either to have been himself in financial 
difficulties, or to have had his affairs involved in the monetary responsibility 
of the Kers of Morriston, for soon afterwards Andrew Ker of Morriston 
was served heir to his father, Mark Ker of Moriston, in the lands of 
Houndwood.* John Ker of Morriston, was served heir to his brother Andrew 
Ker of Mcrriston, on. 13th January, 1687, in the lands of Houndwood.° 
The following note throws some light upon the straitened circumstances of 
the proprietors of Houndwood :— 


DEBTS DUE BY ALEXANDER HOME OF HOUNDWOOD 
AT 15th APRIL, 1656. 


Impr. as Cautioner for Andrew Ker of Morison. 


The Children of Wolmet for the profit of the coal, bac aac lib 34294 1 9 
To Mark Ker of Morrison, ao 260 408 ae0 ... Merks 29,000 
Jean Wardlaw, of sins sic fas me ate 4,000 
Janet Fleming in Oana. aoc 36 eae wee soe 1,000 
Alex. Fish, Portioner of eg an nei oor on 2,000 
Margaret Morrison, b a wa Ne es ils 2,000 
Mr Wm. Douglas in Edinburgh, Ae ae an son 1,000 
Walter Scott, ... and CAG aa 600 
Mr George Thomson, ehhoomaster of Duabar, a 0b 500 
John Douglasse in Lumsden, _... cue se one see 600 
Wm. Bartrum, ee ses eee £6 aoe 350 
George Loune in Coiiasaand eee sas = see ore 250 


t History of North Durham: Raine. Appendix, Pp. 110. 
2 Berwickshire Retours. No. 76. 

3 Lbid. Nos. 138. 144. 

4 Lbid. No. 271. 

5 Lbid. No. 391. 

6 Lbid. No. 426. 
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R. Smith, Schoolmaster in Barstens, id BS rate ee 1,200 
Samuel Hunter, Apothecary, wate eas ce Tt ae 50 
James Grieve in Berwick, 908 oh mate a0 oq 125 


Extract from MS. Register or Book oy Debts, compiled under directions of an order of the Pro- 
tector and the Council of State (Register-House, Edinburgh). 


In 1713, the estate was in possession of Mark Kerr, who led a dissipated 
life and was known as ‘The Knave of Clubs.” He subscribed 4500 to the 
‘‘Tarien Scheme,” and this would probably ruin him. There is a sasine dated 
Ist May, 1714, of Agnes Henderson, spouse to John Turnbull of Houndwood, 
merchant in Edinburgh, in the lands of Houndwood and Lumisdean, in security 


c 
A 
\ 


MB eats Luss lee 


HOUNDWOOD HOUSE 


of an annual rent therefrom.' In the eighteenth century, the proprietor was 
George Turnbull (0d. ¢. 1783), whose only daughter married Dr William Dunbar 
(0b. 1805) of Fulfordlees, of the family of Kincorth. The only daughter of this 
union married John Veitch, surgeon in Ayton, and their only child Sarah, 
married Captain Robert Lisle Coulson (0d. 1822) of the Roval Navy. From 
1822 to 1882, the proprietrix of Houndwood was Mrs Sarah Coulson— 
familiarly known as “Lady Coulson”—widow, of the late proprietor, and 


1 Cf. Berwick Sasines. 
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their two daughters succeeded to the lands at the latter date. The elder 
daughter had married Charles Edward Cookson, who died in 1862. By 
this marriage there is a son, Charles Lisle-Stirling-Cookson, who is heir- 
presumptive to the Houndwood estate, while through his marriage with 
Mary Eleanor, daughter of Sir Samuel Stirling, he became proprietor of 
the Jands of Renton. It is of some interest to note here that James Cock- 
burn, M.D., third son of Sir Archibald Cockburn of Langton, settled in 
Jamaica, where he died in 1718; that his elder daughter, Frances, married 
her cousin, William Cockburn of Ayton, whose younger daughter, Sarah, 
married George Turnbull of Houndwood. 

The relationship subsisting between the families of Cockburn and Turn- 
bull is further borne out by a reference to a “ Note-Book” belonging to 
Ninian Home, in which also may be traced the impecunious position of 
landed-proprietors, and their indebtedness to lenient bond-holders. The 
following Extract may be given— 


HOUNDWOOD. DEBTS DUE BY GEORGE TURNBULL. 
On Bond to Andrew Wauchope of Niddrie: Heritable Bond, 14th 


unes 17.2750 --. si Bue ar as #00 stg. 
me +5 Alexr. Wilkison Elder: Writer in Edinr. ao nen 400 merks. 
3 a James Colville, Advocate, and Geo. Turnbull, 9th 

August, 1725, ; oe 0 2000 merks. 
te ~ Wm. Law of Elvingstoun, wee eo 17/3 20ocn ae 600 merks. 
S AS Ronald Dunbar, W.S., 26th Feby., 1733. .. : 3000 merks. 
* 5 Wm. Craig, tenant, in Little Billie, 10th Jany., 1733. 1ooo merks. 


F 1% Ninian Home and A. Cockburn, ynr., of Langton and 
W.S., Merchant, Eyemouth. and interest, &c. 
6th July, 1730. tise oe bes se £4000 Scots. 
as is Do. and interest, &c. 25th Sept., 1731. ... os £8908 7 6 
The latter two re-adjusted into one Bond for £5600 signed 
by Cockburn and Turnbull. goth Aug., 1733. 
3 ‘f George Waddell, 4th Mar., 1728. ... ae 4300 stg. 
(John Wauchope of Stotincleugh also Sblizantl 


Mary Queen of Scots, after her illness at Jedburgh, where she had con- 
tracted fever, following upon a terrible ride to Hermitage, turned towards Ber- 
wick. Word had been sent to Sir John Forster, deputy there, that as “ the 
Queen was passing to Coldingham, she desired to pass through part of the 
Bounds. Forster at once ordered the Master of the Ordnance to prepare the 
great guns, and ordered all the soldiers to be on the Walls with armour and 
weapons. Leaving the Master in town, he took with him forty horse- 
men and caused the gates to be locked after him, and so rode to the Bound 
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Road, where he met the Queen with Murray, Huntly, Bothwell, Secretary 
Lethington, and Lord Hume, with five hundred horse. She. came ‘to 
Hallidoun Hill, and while she was there, the great ordnance shot off all 
that night. So she passed towards Coldingham.”? ‘Tradition further asserts 
that, in November, 1566, Queen Mary visited the Castles of Home, Wed- 
derburn, and Langton, before proceeding towards Berwick, and that return- 
ing from Halidon Hill she passed through Eyemouth on her way to Cold- 
ingham Priory, where her escort lay while she spent the night at Hound- 
wood Castle. There, at that time resided John Maitland, Commendator. On 
the morrow, she continued her journey towards Edinburgh. As she mounted 
her snow-white steed, the place where Royalty had last touched ground was 
henceforth to be known as Mount Alban. It is a pretty story, but its 
historical basis is more than doubtful. 

In January, 1794, there was erected at Renton, seven miles from the 
Parish Church of Coldingham, a chapel-of-ease, known as Alton—more com- 
monly Atton—Chapel. It was the handsome gift of Sir John Stirling of 
Renton, who further provided a stipend of 480 a year. Attached to the 
foundation-stone were a silver plate, and a single sheet of notepaper, bearing 
these words—(a) Inscription on silver plate: ‘This Chapel founded by Sir 
John Stirling, Bart. of Glorat, April 18, 1791.” (6) On paper inside stone: 
“T hope that I have begun this Work with a desire to the Glory of God and 
Good to the Souls of Men. May the Lord in this work be Glorified, the 
Propagation of the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ furthered, and the Souls 
of many Edified and Benefited, and may the Lord in His Infinite Mercy grant 
His Divine Blessing on the Undertaking to this End, for Jesus Christ’s Sake. 
Amen. JOHN STIRLING.” The building seems to have been disused for 
several years prior to 1831, when it was replaced by Renton Chapel—now 
known as Houndwood Parish Church. At that date, there were seventy 
families connected with it, 250 persons attended public worship, and there 
were 140 Communicants. ; 

Houndwood Church and Parish were constituted guoad sacra in 1836-8, 
and erected such by the Court of Teinds, 9th July, 1851, up to which date 
the Church was properly designated a chapel-of-ease. 

Houndwood Parish Church is built of red sandstone, and has a plain, 
square belfry-tower. Originally a rather plain structure, containing 500 
sittings, it has, by the additions (1903) of a western porch, and an eastern apse 


1 History of Berwick + Scott. p- 165. 
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or chancel, been rendered more commodious and ornate. In the latter there 
is placed a massive oak Communion Table, presented by the Rev. H. M. 
Lamont, in memory of his wife, Edith Home Stirling (of the Renton family). 
An oak Lectern is the gift of the Rev. T. Marjoribanks (now minister of 
Callander) ; and a freestone font was presented by Mr C. L. Stirling-Cookson, 
in memory of his first wife, and their children who died in infancy. <A fine 
oak pulpit was recently crected by the Women’s Guild, at a cost of about 


tat 
saa 


HOUNDWOOD PARISH CHURCH 


460. The mural tablets in the Church are two—a marble one in the south 
wall to the memory of the Rev. D. Drummond (0d. 1879), and a brass one 
over the west doorway to the memory of the Rev. Geo. A. Bissett (0d. 1898). 
The Communion “ticket,” now token, of Alton Chapel was of mixed metal, 
round, with slight rim—1;, in. Round the circumference—‘ Renton Chapel”: 
in. centre —““reCor. xi. 24-27: Col. i.” Reverse:—Round the circumference 
—‘Rev. J. Bethune”: in centre—‘ 1795” with scrolls. _Houndwood Church 
token is also of mixed metal, 1,8, in. x I in., corners cut, rim—‘‘ Houndwood 
Church. Rev. J. Duncan, 1837.” Reverse—‘1 Cor. xi. 24. This do in re- 
membrance of Me,” : 
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The following Roll of Ministry appears :— 
1794-9. JOSEPH BETHUNE (Beaton) died at Kingston, 5th. [ume 
1800-11 GEORGE MARSHALL was transferred to Bressay, Zetland. He 
was found guilty of heresy, and forced to recant in presence of the Congrega- 


tion. 


is3r-7, JOHN: DUNCAN was translated to Ceres. 

1838-43. JOHN ROBERTSON was translated to Whitsome. 
1848-79. DAVID DRUMMOND. 

i980-08, GEORGE A. BISSERL, bp: 

1898-1903. THOMAS MARJORIBANKS, B.D. 

ToG30 Wie], 5. MIGEBR, B.D. 

In 1888, a Free—now. United Free—Church was erected at Grantshouse, 
the minister of which had been settled at Houndwood, in 1882. Houndwood 
Free Church, which was built immediately after the Disruption, was 
situated on a sloping bank of the River Eye, between the railway and the 
post-road, nearly a mile below the parish church. The present minister 
of Grantshouse U.F. Church is the Rev. J. Marshall, B.D. The follow- 
ing notes, which he kindly forwarded, preserve an interesting record of the 
erection and transference of the Church :— 


“¢ At the Disruption, Rev. John Robertson, Minister of Houndwood Quwoad Sacra Church, 
remained in connection with the Establishment. The Church had been erected under Dr 
Chalmers’ Church Extension Scheme, largely by the Contributions of those who afterwards 
identified themselves with the Free Church but, as in other similar cases, it was held- by 
the Established Church. So that those who adhered to the Free Church were left without 
either Church or Minister. 

“‘ At this stage, in response to an application to the Free Presbytery of Duns and Chirn- 

. side, the Rev. William Cousin of Duns carried on services on Sabbath evenings at the Village 
of Auchencraw, in which work he was assisted by other members of the Presbytery, and for 
some time by Rev. John Wallace, formerly minister of Abbey St Bathan’s. When regular 
ministerial services could not be obtained Catechists were resorted to, one being Mr James 
Rathie, who afterwards became minister of Longformacus Free Church, and the other Mr 
Adam Spence, who was afterwards ordained as the first minister of Houndwood Free 
Church, on 27th November, 1845, in the old Chapel at Renton Barns; one part of the 
Congregation worshipped in a house at Auchencraw, and the other in a Barn at Harelaw- 
side. A site having been granted to the Congregation at Houndwood by Mrs Coulson, a 
church was built on it to accommodate 420 persons, which was opened in June, 1847. Mr 
Spence continued to minister to an attached Congregation till his death, which took place 
on 23rd January, 1882, as the result of an accident, he being thrown from his horse. His 
successor, Rev. James Marshall, B.D., was ordained on 24th August of that year. Some 
time thereafter, Mr William Grant, Merchant, Grant's House, and a Member of the Con- 
gregation, who was very anxious that a Church should be erected in that village, thus 
securing a better distribution of Churches in the neighbourhood, made offer of £500 for 
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that purpose, if the Houndwood Congregation would consent to remove there. This they 
eventually agreed to do by a majority. Services were held in the old Church on roth July, 
1887, for the last time. Other Services were begun on 17th July in a barn in the village the 
use of which was granted by Mr Grant for that purpose. A site was secured and a new 
Church erected, and opened free of debt on 29th March, 1838. The erection of a new 
Manse was then proceeded with, which was ready for occupation at Whitsunday, 1889. 
The cost of the latter was defrayed partly by the sale of the old Manse, and partly by the 
subscriptions of Members and friends, and finally by the help of the ‘Jubilee Debt 
Extinction Fund’ of the Free Church in 1893. The Church, which is commodious 
and comfortable in every way, is seated for about 300. The membership of the congre- 
gation at the last return in 31st December, 1907, was 135 besides adherents.” 


The Burial-ground, or Cemetery, beside Houndwood Parish Church, was 
acquired by the Coldingham Parish Council in 1901, to meet an urgent need of 
the south and west. parts of the Civil Parish, the only place of interment for the 


KENTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


whole of this large area being Coldingham Churchyard, more than ten miles 
from the boundary at Grantshouse. The Parish Council purchased the cottage 
and large garden on the west side of the Church. Most of the garden was 
added to the very smali space round the Church to form the new Burial- 
ground. The equivalent given to the Church Trustees was that the Parish 
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Council undertook the obligation of paying the feu-duty, a relief to the Trustees 
of £1 17s 6d annually. 

Renton Public School, which is situated about midway between Houndwood 
Church and Grantshouse Railway Station, was erected in 1840 by public 
subscription to supply a much-felt want in the district. Previous to the 
opening of this School, there was a small adventure School at Harelawside, 
about a mile distant, which was altogether unsuited to the times. For several 
years before the passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, the heritors 
of the parish, the proprietor of Renton, and the Earl of Home contributed the 
necessary salary for the teacher, in order to earn the Government Grant. 
The School was taken over, in 1873, by the School Board of Coldingham. 
It was rebuilt and enlarged in 1887, and is now a very pretty country 
school, being up-to-date in matters of accommodation, light, ventilation and 


furniture. 


4. Reston. 


VESTON Junction, now so familiar to all who travel from Edin- 
burgh to Berwick-on-Tweed by the North British Railway, 
derives its name from that village prettily situated on the 
right bank of the River Eye—three miles from Coldingham. 
In old Charters! there is reference to the Chapel of St Nicholas, 
in the “vill of West Riston,’ but there is now no trace of its site. The 
names of East and West Reston have come down from the earliest times. 
The village itself, now known as Reston, has a wholly modern aspect, and 
it is only from. tradition and some scattered ecclesiastical references that 
gleanings may be gathered of an old-world hamlet, whose history has passed 
away. About one hundred years ago, towards the east end of the village 
were to be seen the ruins of a Tower, whither in far-off days the people 
were wont to carry their goods in time of peril. An old thatched house in 
Reston was long known as “The Gurle,” and served to locate an almost 
forgotten small loch—the ‘“ Gurle-hole.” The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
were no doubt onest, if poor, and some stored their hard-earned gains. 
John Home “the miser of Reston,” who died in 1802, left his amurte as a 
pulpit for “ Haldane’s Missionaries.” 

In 1841, there were 222 people in Reston, but since that time there has 
been considerable improvement, and, especially in later years, some increase 
in building. Indeed, there are several modern villas, which give to the way- 
side hamlet an air of social prestige, and this is borne out by the erection of 
well-appointed shops, and other business premises. 

The first distinct reference to ownership of land in Hast Reston appears 
in the middle of the fourteenth century when David II (1329-71) confirmed 
a grant, which Alice of Randalston gave Walter Hospith, of a toft and croft 
in East Reston and three acres of land thereto—dated 25th February, of 
the thirty-sixth year of his reign.” It is probable that at an earlier date all the 
lands, which ultimately fell to individual owners, were the property of the See 


1 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 413. 421. 
2 Robertson’s Index. p. 78. No. 124. 
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of Durham, or its local representatives, the monks of Coldingham. Among 
the grants confirmed by William the Lyon (1165-1214) was that by King 
Malcolm of “totum nemus de Restun,” and in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Patrick son of Alexander Ristona held East Reston, as his grand- 
father Adam did, from the Prior of Durham. Some of the Reston lands 
eventually became the property of the Aldincraws, and Adam de Aldingrawe was 
witness to a Charter to Prior Arnauld [/rnald], while William Aldincrawe of 
East Reston was witness to an inquest held before Sir Alexander Home of 
Reston in 1455.1. On 14th December, 1599, George Auchincraw, Portioner 
of East Reston, conveyed an acre of land, called ‘“ Potter Croft,” to Bartholo- 
mew Heriot and Christina Turnbull his spouse, signing the deed— George 
Craw of East Reston,’? and on 17th January, 1609, they obtained a feu of 
the acre from him.* On 11th August, 1612, they sold the acre to Alexander 
Home. It would appear that the Auchincraws—latterly Craws—held con- 
siderable possessions in this part of the parish, for, in 1577, Robert Logan 
of Restalrig gave to Patrick Auchincraw a husband-land in East Reston.* 
There are several other references to Reston to be found in early ecclesias- 
tical history. For example, in 1166, Roger de Reston was witness to a deed 
of Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, concerning a property at Renton, which had 
formerly belonged to Swain, priest of Fishwick. Again, in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, “the beneficent David de Quixwood granted the 
yearly allowance to the Chapel of St Nicholas,” from his territory in Lammer- 
moor. It is, however, of even greater interest to note from one of the 
Charters’ (1240-60) preserved at Durham, that Roger son of Adam de 
Riston hired John, Jorcarius, as his substitute in a wager of battle. The 
swine-herd fought and won. He got a toft, a croft, and three acres of 
Great Riston as his fee, which he then granted to the Priory of Coldingham. 
The ex-swine-herd’s Charter of his field of blood has few companions in 
Britain. In Scotland, it has none. How delighted Sir Walter Scott 
would have been to discover this rustic hero! Gurth, in Jvanhoe, would 
have had this graphic incident, no doubt, placed to his credit, with some 


1 Robertson’s Index. No. 634. 
2 Laing’s Charters: No. 1386. 
3 Lbid, No. 1541. 
Cf. Historical MSS, Comméssion—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 199-201. 
4 Lbid, PP- 234-5: 
5 Coldingham Charters: No, 397. 
6 Trial by Combat: Neilson. PP» 135-6. 
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sage remarks and encomium from his friend Wamba! In 1261, a Precept 
by the Justiciar of Lothian charges the Constable of Berwick to take the 
416 land of John Scot of Reston for the work of the chapel of the Castle 
of Berwick.? 

Generations ago, there passed beyond human recollection, both as village 
and Tower, what is known in history by the name of East Reston. Up to 
the end of the sixteenth century at least, it had its village school, and in 
1593, Laurence Neilson was Schoolmaster.2, The Tower was situated lower 
down the stream, about one-and-a-half miles north-west of Ayton. It’is now 
locally spoken of as “The Horn,” but it is more properly called Langton 
Tower, and was formerly possessed by the Barons of Langton. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Helen, daughter of Reginald de Reston, was 
married to William Cockburn, baron of Langton, who succeeded to the 
lands of East Reston. William Cockburn of Langton was succeeded in that 
Ik by his eldest son Alexander, while his second son Patrick got East 
Reston. Margaret, second wife of Sir James Cockburn of Langton, had 
the life-rent settled on her, and their son Alexander, who married Agnes 
Aldineraw, in 1606, succeeded to the lands as heir of tailzie.® 

East and West Reston were known in early times as Reston Magna and 
Reston Parva respectively. Reginald de Reston Parva was a witness to the 
sale of Joseph son of Elwold.*. Adam de Reston Parva sold Adam son 
of Turkill, with his progeny, for three merks of silver.’ Bertram, son of 
Adam de Restona, sold Turkill Hogg, and his son and daughters very 
cheaply, only getting three merks for the family. Bertram, son of Adam, 
son of Cospatrick of East Reston, bestowed for the good of his soul 
and that of his wife Margaret some lands in Prior Anketin’s time.® 

At the time of the Reformation, the lands of both villages were thus 
designated :— : 

West Restoun contenaned 23 husband-lands, ilk land payand yeirlie 
13s 4d., and in castel warkis 8d, at the Whitsundayis terme mair nor 
at the Mertimass, with 3 Caponis and ane Poutrie, except Jhone 
Home’s landis quhilk payis but 12 Caponis conforme to his Chartour, 


1 Surtees Soc. Publications. (1841). p. 1. 

2 Historical MSS. Commisston—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 235. 
3 Register of Deeds: Scott’s Office. XXIX. f. 120. 

4 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 328. 334. 

5 Ibid. Nos. 336. 337- 

6 Ibid. Nos. 401-4. 
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Item Jhone Home in West Restoun, having 4 husband-landis in feu- 

ferme payand yerle £5 6s 8d; in Castel Warkis, 5s 4d; in Caponis 

yerle conforme to his Chartour, 12 Caponis; in Poutre, 24. 

Item Patrick Craw for 4 husband-landis in feu-ferme payand yerle, 43s 

4d; in Castel Warkis, 2s 8d; in Caponis 12; in Poultry 4. 

Item the Laird of Butterdean for 3 husband landis yerle 410; in 

Castel Warkis 2s; in Caponis 9; in Poutry 3. 

Item Gilbert Elem for 2 husband landis 25s 8d; in Castel Warkis 
; in Caponis:63 in Poutty 2. 

Tn James Craw payand for ane husband-land 13s 8d; in Castel 

Warkis 8d; in Caponis 3; in Poutry 1: 

Item Robert Fair for ane husband-land 13s 4d; in Castel Warkis 8d; 

Caponis 3; Poutry 1. 

Item George Johnstoune having ane husband-land in nynteen years 

payand yerle therfor 13s 4d; Castel Warkis 4d; in Caponis 33 in 

Poutre I. 

The soume of the penny mail of West Restoun, extending yerle to 

415 6s 4d; Caponis yerly for said landis extending to 57; of Poutre 


yerle 30. 

Item the landis of East Restoune in feu-ferme to George Kowand 
yeirlie, conforme to the Chartoar .~.-%/ . £4000 00. 

Item the Laird Fysches lands payand yeirlie, lyand in the said toun 


: £O O5 00. 
Ten the Laird Langtoune’s lands payand yeirlie £0 03 04. 

The lands of West Reston were, from an early date, possessed by the 
family of Home. On 22nd January, 1596, John Home of West Reston 
resigned his lands’ into the hands of James VI. for new infeftment. They 
were then described as eight husband-lands, called the Mains of West Reston, 
with the Easter Corn-mill, and Waulk-mill, and the Mill of Howburn.? John 
Home was succeeded by his son and heir, Patrick Home of West Reston,? 
who, on 21st April, 1632, obtained Sasine on a Precept from Chancery, dated 
25th February, 1632, infefting him in the above lands, on payment of a 
yearly feu-duty of £10 13s 4d, twelve capons, and twenty-four poultry. The 
fee had then been vacant four years. Sasine was given by Robert Cockburn 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Flome (1902) pp. 199-201. 
2 Laing’s Charters: No. 1305. 


3 Cf, Berwick Sasines. I, (1677). 
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of Blakismylne, Sheriff of the County, and his son Alexander Cockburn was 
a witness to the Deed.* Patrick Home lost these lands, for they were 
adjudged from him on 23rd February, 1683, by Margaret Paterson, relict of 
Thomas Hepburn, Rector of Oldhamstocks, and on 3rd March, 1684, by 
Alexander Robertson, Meal-dealer in Eyemouth, who disponed the lands, 
on 19th Junc, 1703, and 4th August, 1703, to George Home of Whitfield. 
The latter had also a Disposition from Jean Home, the eldest daughter of 
John Home of West Reston, and Adam Barclay, her husband. George 
Home of Whitfield disponed the lands to John Home, younger of Renton, 
on 22nd May, 1708, assigning to him the above adjudications, and on 25th 
May, 1708, George Home of Whitfield obtained Sasine of the lands.? 

In 1752, there is a Charter of the lands of West Reston in favour of 
James Home of Manderston, and it is therein stated that the subjects formerly 
belonged to Sir John Home of Manderston, but were adjudged from him by 
his creditors to belong to James Home, whose eldest daughter, Margaret 
Baird Home, succeeded to the estate in 1810, and in the same year they 
were sold to James Kerr of Blackshiels. In 1821, they were again sold to 
Thomas Haig, whose daughters, Christina and Agnes, inherited the lands in 
1839. The latter married the Rev. James Smellie, and succeeded to her 
sister’s share in 1845. In 1874, the lands were in possession of the family 
of the Rev. James Smellie and Mrs Agnes Haig or Smellie; and at that date 
they were sold to Walter Carter, Esq., Ayton, the present owner. 

The only place of worship in the village is the United Free Church, 
The following note has been kindly forwarded by the Rev. W. H. Telford :— 


‘© Previous 1o 1560 there was a Chapel in the village of Reston where religious service 
was conducted by monks from the Priory of Coldingham. The site of this Chapel is 
supposed to have been in the west end of the village, some little distance westward of the 
railway station gate, on the north side of the road. In this Chapel, Prior Drax of Colding- 
ham (1418-1441) signed a Charter Deed in the interests of the Swintons of Swinton (Vide 
Swintons of that Ilk). The present United Free Church of Reston was erected through the 
efforts and interest of the late Rev. Adam Spence of Houndwood Free Church in 1879, the 
foundation stone having been laid by Miss Coulson of Houndwood on the grd of July, 1879. 
The Church was opened for public worship on the 23rd of June, 1880, by the Rev. Dr Whyte 
of Free St George's, Edinburgh. It is seated for 250 and cost £1250. Within a few 
months after the opening services, the Church was declared to be free of debt. In August, 
1881, the Rev. William H. Telford, the present pastor of the congregation was called from 
Forgandenny, and on the 20th October following was inducted by the then Free Church 
Presbytery of Duns and Chirnside as first minister of Reston.” 


1 Laing’s Charters: No. 2104. 
2 Lid. No. 3041. 
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Reston Public School was erected by the School Board of the parish of 
Coldingham, and was opened on 6th October, 1897. It is built near the site 
of the old village school. 

In the extreme south-east of the parish of Coldingham, and on the estate 
of East Reston, Millerton Hospital was erected in 1897, at a cost of about 


£1200. Only those suffering from infectious diseases are admitted, and 
there are two wards, each with five’ beds. The Hospital is under the 
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control of the County Council for the East Division of Berwickshire, which 
includes the parishes of Abbey St Bathan’s, Ayton, Bonkyl, Chirnside, Cock- 
burnspath, Coldingham, Eyemouth, Foulden, and Mordington—and the Burgh 
of Eyemouth. The Managers consist of a Sub-Committee of the County 
Council and two representatives from the Burgh of Eyemouth. Dr Taylor, 
Ayton, is Medical Officer. A care-taker’s cottage and other out-houses are 


attached to the main building, and the whole property is one acre in 
extent. 
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lo. Sast Castle. 


“Fast Castle, firm and sure 
**On the rock will-aye endure.” 


4N the tragic tale of the Bride of Lammermoor, reference is made 
to Wolf’s Crag as a symbol of unvaried and monotonous melan- 
choly, not unmingled with horror, and this imprint of the 
imagination is said to have been borrowed from that pre- 
cipitous headland whereon have stood for many generations 
the ruins of Fast Castle—desolate and dreary now—an “isolated eyrie on 
its perpendicular rock above the Northern Sea.”! A visitor to St Abb’s 
Head to-day looks a little north by west, and in a gloomy solitude there 
stands, three miles away and seven miles east of Cockburnspath, a time- 
worn solitary sentinel which guards the stubborn mainland against the wrath 
and wildness of the battling waves. It seems, indeed, an insignificant fort- 
alice—since 1871, when it was struck by lightning—but it owes much to 
its unique position, and even yet its grey turrets, “crested suddenly with 
red and dazzling light,” elicit thoughts of “old, forgotten, far-off things, and 
battles long-ago.” 

The summit of the rock on which the Castle stands is triangular, and the 
whole platform measures 260 feet long by 88 feet at its widest part.* The 
_ tower, which is conspicuous afar, is in length 28 feet, and in breadth 18 feet, 
while its walls are 6 feet thick. Its elevation is 70 feet above sea-level, 
and there is abundant evidence of its having been surrounded by an outer 
massive wall. In the wall of the first floor was an ambry, containing a> 
rudely-cut Old Gothic arch-head, and the style of architecture belongs to 
what is called the “Third Period.” When the Castle was erected, it was 
isolated by a space of 24 feet, while a draw-bridge, with arched gateways, 
made access easy in time of peace, and hard in time of trouble. This space 
is now filled with a causeway 3 feet wide on which the tourist may cross 
in safety, and sheer down towards the sea-level he may note the entrance 


1 James VI., and the Gowrie Mystery: Lang. p. 146. 
2 Cast. and Dom. Architecture of Scot.: MacGibbon and Ross. III. pp. 222-3. 
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to a large cave, which probably had internal communication with the fort- 
alice above, and whence there ever issue the echoes of the hollow-sounding 
moaning of the raging, restless sea, “the weird cries of the sea-fowl on their 
rocky citadels being in singular unison with the wildness and desolation 
of the scene.” Hector Boece (1527) in his Bounds of Albion notes a won- 
derful stone which, in some mysterious manner, had been carried from 
Bass Rock to Fast Castle, and which he thus describes:—‘‘In this crag 
was sum time ane stane, full of ene and holis, like ane water spounge, 
holkit in the middis, of sik nature, that all salt watter that is waschin thair- 
with, becumis incontinent fresche and delicius to the mouth.”? a 

Authentic history has not ventured to fix a date for the first building 
of this “strength o’ stane,” but no Border Keep has wrought itself more 
deftly into the tangled web of raid, foray, and revenge, whose records cling 
to that fair stretch of Borderland which runs from Scottish Tyne to Tweed. 
Its first recognisable identity follows the defeat of Halidon Hill (1333) when 
a band of Englishmen, under Sir Robert Benhale, took it from the hardy 
Scots. Then it was that Bannockburn was avenged, and it was only the 
heroism that runs in Scottish blood which nurtured the spirit of national 
independence. Probably before the end of the fourteenth century the Scots 
had come to their own again. 

In 1402, George, Earl of March, who had sworn fealty to Henry IV. of 
England, besieged the Castle, and claimed surrender immediately after the 
fateful frays of Nesbit Moor and Homildon. It was at once garrisoned by 
the English, and the strategical value of its occupation seems to have been 
somewhat important, for, first William Clifford—and two years later, his son, 
John, Duke of Bedford, who had been created Warden of the Eastern 
Marches—was appointed Governor. A Mandate® of the King ordered the 
transference, along with “the artillery and our other things.” The occupants 
were not without menace for, according to a Letter* forwarded by Bedford 
to the Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Scots “keep continual watch.” In 
other words, they laboured to cut off supplies. And not without success, 
for a few years later (1410) when Thomas Holden was in possession, Patrick 
Dunbar of Beil, one of the younger sons of the Earl of March, with “an 
hundred hardie persons,” surprised the garrison, and made the notorious 


1 Birds of Berwickshire: Muirhead. 1. Jntroduction. 
2 Scotland before 1700: Hume Brown. p- 79. 

3 Appendix: No. XXXIII. 

4 Ibid. No. XXXIV. 
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freebooter captive. In 1419, William Halliburton was in command, and 
it was probably in his time also (1429) that William Drax, Prior of Cold- 
ingham, and Alexander Home of Wedderburn attacked James Colstoun 
“near Coldbrandspath, who bore the sum of 2000 merks, to the English 
King. Several men, on stout horses, inflicted on the bearers many wounds, 
and carried off the bags which contained the treasure to a strong citadel 
nigh at hand, called Fastcastle.” Again, in 1460, the stronghold was recovered 
by Patrick Dunbar. 

In 1467, Patrick, son of Sir Alexander Home of Dunglass, the first Lord 
High Chamberlain of Scotland, owned the property. He, again, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir Patrick Home? who, in 1503, entertained® for one 
night Margaret Tudor, as she passed that way on her nuptial journey to the 
Scottish Court. As she crossed the Borderland, she had great gaiety of 
equipage, and, tarrying at ‘‘ Barwyk,” she had “grete chere. That same 
day was by the said Capyiteyne, to the pleasure of the said Quene, gyffen 
corses of chasse within the said town, with other sports of bayrs and of 
doggs togedder.” On rst August, the escort passed to Lamberton Kirk,‘ 
thence to Fast Castle, where hospitality was given by the owner and _ his 
lady, sister to the celebrated Abbot Forman. While the future queen of 
James IV. spent the night here, the ‘‘Companie was lodged at the Abbay 
of Coldyngham and in the towne, where was ordoured Mett and Drynke 
for them, and also Liveray for their Horsys of Hay and Otts ychon to his 
Quantyte.”*> On the morrow they departed by the Path of Pease, towards 
Haddington. Ere the retinue left the confines of Berwickshire, they 
“schott much ordounance and had a very good chere and soe that every 
man was contente,” all which has been put on record by Yonge, the 
Somerset Herald. It may be noted ex passant that it was at Coldingham 
Henry VII. paid 10,000 gold angel nobles, “the third and last instalment 
of Queen Margaret’s dower.”® 

Sir Patrick Home was succeeded by a distant kinsman, Cuthbert Home, 
who had travelled through “a great part of Christendome, and moreover 
passing into Turkie came to the emperor of Turkie at the city of Cairo.” 


1 Border History: Ridpath. p. 263. 

2 Appendix: No. XXXV. 

3 Accounts of the Lord High Treas. of Scot. 1. p. Ixviii. 
4 Cf. Hollinshed. V. p. 465. 

5 Cf. Leland’s Collectanea. 

6 Calendar of Documents relating to Scot. IV. p. 349. 
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Along with more than eighty of the Clan of Home,? he fell at Flodden in 
1513, and—strange irony of fate—Sir William Heron, the owner of Ford, was 
a prisoner at Fast Castle, while his winsome lady is said to have dallied with the 
King on the very eve of battle. It was about this time, too, that Lillburn, one 
of the murderers of Sir Robert Kerr of Littledean, died a prisoner in the dun- 
geon of the Castle. When Regent Albany, in 1515, assailed Lord Home, 
the fort yielded to a body of sixteen men who, however, soon gave way 
to the Scots, when the walls were thrown down. In 1521, the Castle was 
again fortified, and in part rebuilt, by the Homes, who had joined the House 
of Angus in their revolt against Albany. It would seem that the latter was 
now in luck, for, in 1532, Sir George Douglas, who had joined Angus in a 
raid upon Coldingham, made an ineffectual attempt to raise the siege of 
Fast Castle, and in one day burnt down six mills. The Rout of Solway 
Moss followed in 1542, when James V. sent an army of 10,000 men, under 
Oliver Sinclair, to relieve the Scottish frontier, with a view to carry pillage 
across the Border. In that unhappy expedition, Lord Home, along with 
the Lairds of Wedderburn, Ayton, Renton, and Fast Castle, was made 
prisoner. In 1544, the ‘‘bekens” were burning at Home “ Castell,” when 
the fray was a “ brode” in the country.? 

In pursuance of the policy of promoting the alliance between England and 
Scotland through the marriage of Edward with Mary, Queen of Scots, Lord 
Protector Somerset, with an army of eighteen thousand men, took possession 
of Fast Castle and Coldbrandspath. At the same time, he established a 
fortress near Eyemouth, and this was followed by the fatal Battle of Pinkie, roth 
September, 1547. In 1548, an English garrison, left at Fast Castle by Hert- 
ford, was surprised by the Scots,® whose gallant repulse given to the Southron 
inroad is thus related:—‘‘ When the captaine of Falk Castle had commanded the 
husbandmen adjoining to bring hither, at a certain day, great store of vittels, 
the young thereabouts having that occasion assembled thither, and laieing 
them on their shoulders, were received after they passed the bridge, which 
was made over two high rocks into the Castle where, laying down what 
they had brought, they suddenly, by a sign given, set upon the keepers of 
the gates, slue them, and before the other Englishmen could be assembled, 
possessed the other places, weapons and artillery of the Castle, and then 


1 Cf. Cardonell’s Antiquities. 

Cf. History of North Durham: Raine. p. vii. 
2 Lbid. Raine. p. xix. 
3 Cf. History of Scotland: Lesley. p. 229. 
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receiving the rest of their companie through the great and open gate, they 
wholly kept and enjoied the Castel for their countrymen.”? Tradition 
bears out the tenour of the story, and further affirms that peats for fuel were 
carried before the keepers of the gates. John Robertson has the credit of 
the successful stratagem. The peats were brought on sds from Coldingham 
Moor, and the carriers concealed their weapons beneath their clothes. 
When Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Queen Elizabeth’s Scottish Ambassador, 
accepted the hospitality of Fast Castle, Lethington had written to him on 8th 
July, 1567, that “although you can have no good chear, yet I dare well assure 
you, you shall be welcome,’? and a lettcr of appreciation, dated 12th July, 
1567, runs thus:—‘ Sir, as you might perceive by my letter of the 11th July, 
I lodged at Fast Castle that night, accompanied with the Lord Hume, the 
Lord Ledington (Richard Maitland), and James Melvin, where I was entreated 
very well,® according to the nature of the place, which is fitter to lodge 
prisoners in, than folks at liberty ; as it is very little, so it is very strong.” On 
18th October, 1568, James Heriot of Trabroun was in custody in Fast Castle 
under Lord Home, by command of the Regent. After Sir Patrick Home 
fell at Langsyde (1568) Fast Castle was in the hands of his two daughters, 
whose mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Neil Montgomery of Lainshaw, 
third son of Hugh, first Earl of Eglinton. It was on 12th May, 1570, that Sir 
William Drury, with 1200 footmen and 400 horsemen, and certain field-pieces, 
marched as far north as Coldingham,’ and, three years later, when passing 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to relieve the Castie of Edinburgh, with an army of 
2000 men, he left an outpost within the “little fort.” Somewhat later still 
“Sir Robert Carre, Warden of Scotland, being slaine at a trewe, Heron with 
seven others were delivered for him, and died in Fast Castle, prisoners for that 
facte.”° Intercommunication in those days was sometimes difficult enough, 
as the following letter from Woddrington to Walsingham would appear to 
shew :—‘‘ 25th February, 1586-7,—I was forced to confer with Mr Robert 
Carvel how to send your last packets to the Master of Gray, for there are 


1 Hollinshea’s Chronicle. WV. p. 561. 
2 Selections from Unpublished MSS. (1543-68). 
3 Calendar of State Papers. 1. p. 251. II. p. 840. 
4 Acts of Scots Parliament. (ll. p. 48. 
5, Calendar of Scottish Papers. Wl. p. 171. 
Border History: Ridpath. p. 438. 
Cf. History of Berwick: Scott. pp. 5. 6. 133. 
English State Papers. (1570). 
6 Calendar of Border Papers. 1. p. 185. 
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three scouts kept betwixt this and Edinburgh, to intercept letters, one at 
Linton Brigges, one at Coldingham Moore, and the third beyond Haddington, 
day and night, so we sent the last packet to the Laird of Restalrigge, who 
dwelleth at Faus Castle, who received it and said he would cause it to be 
delivered safely to the Master—but as yet I have not heard from him.”? 

Early in the sixteenth century (before 1536), Elizabeth, one of Sir Patrick 
Home’s daughters, had married Robert Logan, while Alison, the other, 
married Sir Walter Ogilvie of Dunlugus,? ancestor of Lord Banff. Robert 
Logan’s son—Sir Robert—married Agnes Gray (sister of Patrick, 6th Lord 
Gray) who afterwards became the wife of Alexander, Lord Home. The second 
son of Sir Robert Logan was Robert Logan, “a pryncipall man.”? Already 
Laird of Restalrig, Logan took possession of Fast Castle, where, too, eventually, 
asylum was afforded to the despicable Bothwell. This of itself casts suspicion 
on the character of the “Laird” who, in June, 1596, was charged with highway 
robbery, and took refuge in the little fort. In the following month, he entered 
into a singular contract with John Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of log- 
arithms, who offered to discover some hidden treasure* in the Castle, and it 
may be that Logan had in view the further aid which the magician might com- 
mand towards the strengthening of a Popish plot, formed by Bothwell and him- 
self. The original Contract,> in the handwriting of Napier, has been pre- 
served, and in it he claims the “just third pairt of quhasoever pois or hid 
tressour the said Jhone sall find.” 

Whatever may have been the character of “Robert Logane” of Restalrig, 
his influence as a landed proprietor must have been considerable, for in 
addition to his ownership of Gunsgreen, he also held property at Auchencraw, 
and further was dominus superior baronie de Aytoun, possessing Flemington 
and Redhall there. In 1597, he dispuned to Sir George Home of Wedder- 
burn various lands, including nine husbandlands in Coldingham called the 
Schillistaines, Edwardsonnes Lands, and Lumsdaines, two parts of the fifth 
part of tour husband lands, called Acrathsland and Aittonesland, the lands of 
Beepark, twelve cottages in Coldingham, four husband and two cottage lands 
in West Reston, with the fifth part of lands in Swynewod, four husband and 


1 Calendar of Border Papers. yp. 247. 

2 Registrum Magni Sigilli, (1513-46). Nos. 1446. 1537. 1538. I59I. 1592. 2057. 
3 Calendar of Border Papers. 1. p-523. 

4 Proceed. Soc. Antig. of Scotland. Il. Pp» 412. 

5 Appendix. No. XXXVI. 
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three cottage lands in Renton, eighteen husband lands, and one husband land 
and four acres of land in Auchincraw and Swyneisfeild. 

It is of some importance to repeat that the marriage of Robert Logan 
with Elizabeth Home of Fast Castle occurred before 1536. There are two 
facts which seem to confirm this contention: (a2) In Putcatrns Criminal 
Trials, Vol. I., it is stated that Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig and Sir W. 
Ogilvy of Dunlugus appeared in a trial for their wives, the heiresses of Fast 
Castle. (6) In 1547, Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig was given charge of 
the beacon on ‘“ Dowlaw aboon Fast Castell.” Further, in 1598, ‘“ King 
James VI. confirmed to Robert Logan ot Restalrig, and to the male heirs 
of his body . . . . seeing that he and Ais ancestors had been ancient 
hereditary possessors of the same, the demesne lands of Fast Castell, called 
Wester Lummisden, Dowla, and Duddsholme, otherwise called Caldsyde, 
with the Mill of Fast Castell . . . . the lands of Flemington, called 
Nethyr Aitoun, Reidhall, Nethir Byre, Brounisland, Gunisgrene, with the 
Manor of Gunisgrene, and the houses, buildings, gardens, and orchards, and 
the grain and fulling mills of Flemingtoun, Nethyr Aytoun, with the mill 
lands, multures and equals all lying within the Barony of Coldingham, and 
Sheriffdom of Berwick, which lands with the Castle, tower, fortalice, manor 
and all other pertinents were formerly held of the Commendator of the 
Monastary of Coldingham as part of its patrimony, and were then in the 
King’s hands, by the Act of Annexation of the ecclesiastical lands—confirm- 
ing also all former infeftments of the lands granted to Robert Logan and his 
predecessors, especially those by the Commendator, and appointing the Castle 
of Fast Castle to be the principal messuage of the lands; the grantee paying 
yearly the sum of 36 shillings Scots formerly wont to be paid to Colding- 
hame.”? 

The part which Logan played in the historical events of his day has 
frequently been misjudged by reason of the notoriety of his general char- 
acter. He has been described as ‘‘ane godles, drunkin, and deboshit man.” 
He is said to have been “‘ambitious, expensive, avaricious, at once unlimited 
in his wishes, and unscrupulous of the means he adopted for their gratifica- 
tion.”2 With such a record, it has been easy to associate his name with one 
of the foulest blots which stain the page of Scottish history. In common 
repute, he was held to be a Protestant, but his name appears in a List of 


1 Registrum Magni Sigilli. (1593-1608) No. 778. (Register House, lib. xli. 425). 
2 Provincial Antiquities: Scott. p. 449. 
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Scottish Catholic nobles as “Baron Rastellerse.”2 At the best, his conduct 
is equivocal, while the mystery of the notorious Gowrie Conspiracy has its 
counterpart among the broken walls of Fast Castle. The story must be told 
again. It should be accepted with some reserve, and all preconceived ideas 
of the guilt of Logan deliberately excluded. 

It is said that, in July, 1600, Logan entered into correspondence with 
the Earl of Gowrie, whose father had been beheaded for the Treason of 
Ruthven (1584). It is further affirmed that this correspondence passed through 
the hands of Laird Bower? of Auchincraw, who, by the way, could not 
read.@ Whatever be the value of these letters in the meantime, they appear 
to indicate that Logan had promise of the lands of Dirleton, in East Lothian, 
for assistance in the seizure of the King at the foot of the garden at Gowrie 
House, where he was to be forced into a boat, conducted to Fast Castle,4 
and there to await the development 
of the plot. In one of Sir Robert's 


) 
secret letters to his henchman, Laird Melb re f 


Bower, he says:—“I cair nocht for all 
the land I hev in this kingdome in cace of UL 2k y ae 
I get a grip of Dirleton, for I esteem 7 3 

it the pleasantest dwelling in Scotland” 
—as if any dwelling could be pleasant 
with a doom of death and forfeiture 
hanging over one’s head! If the Letters 
preserved in The Register House, Edin- 
burgh, be accepted as genuine, the 
guilt of this “deboshit” man, and his 
accomplices, passes from the realm of 
doubt. But the Gowrie Conspiracy 
failed, the incident even so far as it 
went is wrapt in mystery, and in all 
the circumstances considered as yet, 
the proposed surreptitious conveyance 
of the King to Fast Castle, where 
Logan and Bower were lying in wait, 
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1 James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery: Lang. p. 129. 
2 Appendix: No. XXXVII. 

3 James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery: Lang. p. 202. 
4 Listory of Scotland; Hill Burton, V. p. 348. 
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‘may be left an open question, and if, at the same time, it can be distinctly 
shewn that all the Letters were forged, the historic setting of the mysterious 
‘occurrence must be wholly recast. 

Those who hold that the incriminating Letters are authentic, say that they 
‘were given to George Sprot, an Eyemouth notary-public, who was bribed into 
silence by Logan himself. The allegation does not fit well, and is made to 
depend almost altogether on the inconstancy of Bower. In 1608, after the death 
of both Logan and Bower, Sprot was apprehended for having in his possession 
treasonable documents, but no sooner had he avowed his guilt and been subjected 
“to sum chappis in the buittis” than he recanted, “and in private examin- 
ations . . . . . confessed to having forged all the letters but one, the 
mepertant-one——- Letter IV. Logan to Gowrle— 2. 4° S 7-1 and sadern 
experts have judged it also as much forged as all the rest.”2 | When Sprot 
was again brought before the Council, he pled guilty, and was sentenced 
to death for “misprision of treason.” As he hung from the gibbet (12th 
August), he “three severall times” gave a loud clap with his hands, Among 
others who testified to the authenticity of the Lefters found in Sprot’s possession 
were Mr Alexander Watson, minister of Coldingham, who alleged that “the 
character of every letter resembles perfectly Robert’s handwrit every way,” 
and Mr Alexander Smythe, minister of Chirnside, “who was weill acquentit 
with the umquhile laird of Restalrig, be ressoun he vas petagog to his bairns,” 
Such evidence, hcwever, cannot be accepted either as apposite or conclusive. 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials give, in detail, an account both of Trial and Execution, 
and though the balance of evidence is, undoubtedly, against the genuineness 
of the Leéters, there hangs around the “little fort”—probably the last of 
Logan’s proud ownership—a mystery never to be revealed. Logan may have 
been the victim of the forgery of Sprot—a perfectly fair inference from all 
the facts which have been adduced—while at the same time the impartial 
verdict of the historian may be generally accepted—* The judges appear to 
have doubted the truth of his [Sprot’s] tale, and seem to have hanged the 
unfortunate notary in a hurry, because they did not believe he was guilty, 
and were afraid of losing his evidence in support of a conspiracy for which 
the king’s credit was pledged.”? 

In June, 1609, the bones of Robert Logan (0d. July, 1606) of Restalrig 
were exhumed, and over them was passed sentence of forfeiture, although 


1 James VI. and the Gowrie Mystery: Lang. pp. 173. 231. 
2 History of Scotland: Aikman. III. p. 262, 
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Scott asserts in his Provincial Antiquities that he was divested of his property 
long before his death. It is said that his sons never left Berwickshire, and 
that they were concealed for a time by a friendly Laird. A generation or two 
ago, the Logans again became a vigorous family, whose name still survives. The 
four sons of Robert Logan were Robert, who died a minor before 1616, George, 
John and Alexander. John had a son, George, who married Isabel, daughter 
of Ludowick Fowler of Burncastle, and there is a Charter at Marchmont by 
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Isabel Fowler and George Logan of the lands of Broomhill, now part of the 
farm of Greenlaw-dean, to Lewis Fowler (28th July, 1641). Their son, John, 
married Aynes Maxwell, and their son, George, married Isabel Douglas, daughter 
of the Laird of Pinziere, of the Queensberry family.1 An elaborate pedigree 
was prepared in 1893, by the late John W. Logan, Berwick-on-Tweed, to prove 
that his father, the late David Logan, J.P., and his relatives, the late George 
Logan, tenant of Hume Hall, Abraham Logan of Burnhouses, and others, 
were descended from George, the second son of the outlawed Sir Robert or 
Restalrig. | However that may be, it was generally held that the Berwickshire 
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Logans were descended from John, third son of Robert Logan (04, 1606). The 
present Logans are a numerous and respectable family in the Merse and have, 
for generations, been leading prosperous agriculturists. A few years ago a 
lineal descendant! of the Logans of Restalrig and Fastcastle, after the most 
exhaustive research and careful study of contemporary documents, set forth his 
pedigree in the clearest possible manner. In this Genealogical Tree will be 
found the names of several members of the family who attained to high dis- 
tinction in naval and military service, and who have been the recipients of 
honours not only from the Sovereigns of this Realm but from foreign potentates. 

In 1764, the estate of Gunsgreen fell, by purchase, into the hands of Patrick 
Home of Billie, while Fast Castle had been granted to the Earl of Dunbar. After 
the lands of Wester Lumsdean—on which estate Fast Castle stands—had reverted 
to the Crown, they fell into possession of the Homes on 24th May, 1617. In 
1642, they were owned by Sir Patrick Hep- 
burn of Waughton ; seized by Alexander, 
Earl of Home, in 1644; and subsequently 
transferred by marriage to the Ramsays, 
who sold the lands, in 1682, to the first 
Sir John Hall, Bart. of Dunglass, in whose 
line they still remain.” 

The Arms of Logan of Restalrig are— 
Three piles Sadé, in point on a Shield 
Or; and later, the three piles pierce a 
man’s heart, Gules. _ The family, as has 
been already indicated, is of considerable 
antiquity. Rodertus de Logan was wit- 
ness to Royal Grant and Charters in the 
reign of William the Lyon (1165-1214) ; 
Adam de Logan was witness to a 
Charter of lands in Gowrie (1226); 
Thurbraud de Logan was Baron of Gougar in Cunninghame (1272); Sir 
Adam de Logan sefved under Edward I. in his French War; Sir Robert 
Logan and Sir Walter Logan accompanied Sir James Douglas in his journey 
to Jerusalem with the heart of Robert Bruce, and were killed in battle with 
the Saracens in Spain (1330). 

The principal family of Logans were Barons “of Restalrig.” Sir Robert 
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Logan, baron of Restalrig and Gotigar (1395-6-8), married first Princess Janet, 
third daughter of King Robert II., and second, Lady Katherine? (father 
unascertained).. On 13th May, 1308; Sir Robert got certain rights from the 
City of Edinburgh,? and in February, 1413, he granted rights to the citizens 
of Leith. On 8th March, 1426-7, he was a hostage for the liberation of 
James I. of Scotland. He was Lord High Admiral of Scotland in 1400, and 
died in 1440.5 His grandson, Sir John Logan of Restalrig, was made Sheriff 
of Edinburghshire in 1444.° | Robert Logan, (the son of Robert Logan who 
-married Elizabeth Home), by Charter in 1560, granted to his eldest son, John, 
the lands of Redhall, Fleurs, and Nether Flemington. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Robert, who was served heir to his father.on 12th April, 
1576,” and died in 1606.° 

The story of the association of the Logans with the fateful history of Fast 
Castle is quite romantic, and around the tottering walls there lie the broken 
fortunes of an illustrious family. In spite of the pathos never to be separated 
from the fcul suspicion which the memory of Robert Logan has borne through 
many generations, there clings to this ancient land-mark the record of many a 
valorous deed.. Even as the frowning fortalice falls, it seems to bid defiance 
to its foes by land or sea, and anon to implore some respite from the ravages of 
Time’s destroying sway. A buttress here and there, a binding of the loosening 
stones, would do much to preserve this monument of bygone days of Scots 
chivalry and romance, and to fan the waning flame of patriotism in the Scot- 
tish heart. Such care of an interesting memorial would come as a recompense 
for the grave, but unsubstantiated ae which have lain too long upon the 
“Laird of Restalrigge.” 


1 Liber de Matlros. II. p. 516. 

2 Scot. Acts of Parliament. IV. p. 667. 

3 Calendar of Docum. of Scotland. IV. p. 1005. . 

4 Lbid. p. 1010, 

5 Cf. Commissariot : Edinburgh : Testaments. xiii. 

6 Calendar of Docum. of Scotland, WV. p. 668. s 

4 Ayr Retours,. No. 14. 

8 Cf. Listorical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 14. 223. 
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“And if ye like good lorde at home to abide 

“With littel cost your wardens ye may send 

““ Charging them all with hostes for to ride 

“In proper persone through wynter to thende 

“With morow forraies they may them sone offend 

““And burne Jedburgh, Hawike, Melrose and Lader, 

‘““Codingham, Donglasse, and the toune of Dombarre, 

“Then send an hoste of footmen in 

““At Lammesse next through all Lawderdayle 

““And Lammermore woddes and mossis overrynne 

““And else therewith the Stowe of Weddale, 

‘Melrose lands Etrykeforest, and Tyvydale.” 
—Chronicle of John Hardyng. 


HE earliest barons of the Merse were either of Anglo-Saxon or 
| Norman descent. They were, consequently, unpatriotic in 
the sense that as yet they had no common sentiment of 
nationality. They were feudal vassals of the English Court 
rather than constituents of the Scottish nation. For the most 
part lawless themselves, they were always ready to enforce submission to their 
autocratic authority ; broken into factions, they were the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood, for they were eager for the fight, and often when occasion 
failed they set themselves to study the art of war-making. Many of them 
werc, indeed, hardy soldiers, and bravely struggled for baronial independence, 
but they stood upon debatable ground. Border raid was common on both 
sides, the goal of freedom amongst Borderers was not a national one, and 
patriotic fervour thrilled not the nerves of those who trod on Scottish soil, 
Those men were the stuff of which the Scots nation would eventually be 
made, but there arose not yet any passion for the spirit of patriotism whose 
bond was only forged after passing through the red heat of feud, foray, 
and revenge. 

It would appear that, as late as the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Coldinghamshire was claimed by the English Sovereign—“the hammer of the 
Scots "—to be an integral part of the southron kingdom, or perhaps it may 
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be said to have been neutral ground where English and Scottish interests 
waged incessant warfare. On 27th April, 1296, Edward I. just la nuyt a 
Goldynham on his way from Berwick to Dunbar, and, on 21st August, he 
again rested at Coldingham, after he had “conquered the realm of Scotland 
and searched it.”1 A document of great historical, topographical, and social 
interest, the author of which is supposed to have attended the English army 
on its march, states that “the same Fridaie cam the Kyng from Barwick 
to goo to Dunbarre, and laie that night at Coldyngham.”? 

Shortly after the Battle of Bannockburn, where first national independ- 
ence became an essential factor in the life of the people, Robert the Bruce, 
in 1317, encamped with his army at Aldcambus. Edward II. of England 
appealed to the Pope, who, under the extreme penalty of excommunication, 


appointed a truce between England and Scotland. Bruce refused to 
listen to any terms till he had been acknowledged King of Scots, and 
prepared for siege. Adam Newton, from Berwick-on-Tweed, was com- 


missioned by the Pope to announce to Bruce the awful threat, and on delivery 
of the pontifical. message he returned. On his way to Berwick, he was 
assaulted by four men, who stripped him of his clothes, and for this insult 
to ecclesiastical authority, Bruce was forthwith excommunicated. 

In 1386, a Convention of Church and State met at Habchester to hear 
and adjust grievances arising from the disturbances of the times, and two 
months later, special commissioners met near Billiemire Burn, where a 
truce was made: In 1444, a Commission was appointed “in tretying of 
Trewes,” upon which the Prior of Durham refused to act, having some 
fear that the Scots would retaliate upon his brethren at Coldingham.® In 
1464, “certain goods and cattals” were taken by Sir Patrick Home from 
Coldingham, for which “restitucion” was made. It is little wonder that 
the barony which, in one year, yielded £263 3s 2d, should, in the following, 
return only £53 4s 6d, when it is mentioned that “no more was got, because 
the tenants could not possess their goods and cattle, or occupy their lands 
peaceably on account of the war, and they are waste.” 

About 1467, Percy, with an army of 5000 men, marched through Ber- 
wickshire as far as Aldcambus. Laden with booty, they were met on their 
return journey by George Home of Wedderburn, who, with 800 sturdy 


1 Docum. Lllust. of the History of Scotland. Il. pp. 26. 3. 
2 Early Travellers in Scotland: Hume Brown. pp. 3. 6. 

3 History of North Durham: Raine. p. iv. ote. 

4 Lbid, v. 
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Borderers, came upon the reivers at Millerton Mill, in the parish of Ayton. 
Percy fled to Berwick leaving many prisoners on Scottish soil. 

In 1495, James IV., was at Coldingham,' and when, in 1497, he” invaded 
England in favour of Perkin Warbeck, the Homes rallied to the aid of the 
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Scottish king. The expedition having failed, the Earl of Surrey, in 1498, 
led his army into Scotland, spoiling the strongholds of the Homes. It was 
then that Ayton Castle, which had been previously destroyed by the 
English? (1448), and was one of the best fortalices between Berwick and 
Edinburgh, fell before the invaders, who laid their ‘“‘ordinaunce to the 
Castell, and continually bet it from two of the clock in the morning till five 
at night, in such wise that they within rendered up the fortresse, their lyves 
only saved.” But Surrey, being ‘vexed with continualle winde and un- 
measurable rayne,” could not ‘cause his people to continue in that tem- 
pestious and unfertile and barren region.”® It is to this incident in Border 
warfare that reference is made in Marmion— 


1 Accounts of the Lord High Treas. of Scotland. I. p. 258. 
2 Early Scottish Charters: Lawrie. p. 255. 
3 Grafton’s Chronicle. II. pp. 210-1. 
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‘“‘T have not ridden in Scotland since 

‘‘James backed the cause of that mock prince 
‘‘ Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit 

‘““ Who on the gallows played the cheat ; 

‘‘ Then did I march with Surrey’s power 
“That time we razed old Ayton tower.” 


Throughout the sixteenth century there were frequent inroads made by 
the Northumbrian nobles, and these forays of revenge had frequently sym- 
pathetic cognisance of the English King. Ever and anon a temporary peace 
was made, only to be broken as occasion called. On 17th January, 1516, a 
truce was concluded at Coldingham, in which both Home and Angus probably 
had part, and, in 1518, Hepburn of Hailes hardly escaped the vigilance of 
Arran, Four years later, the scathing fires of anarchy and spoliation wrought 
havoc all over the district, some of the disastrous results of which may be 
noted from a letter’ written by the Earl of Northumberland to Henry VIII. 
of England. 

Albany left Scotland in 1524, and Archibald Douglas, sixth Earl of Angus, 
making show of custody of the young King of Scots, proclaimed himself 
Governor of the Realm. He summoned before him Lord Home to answer 
for his hostility towards Prior William. He was, however, acquitted, and, 
in 1526, Albany made an unsuccessful attempt to sieze the King, who, in 1528, 
escaped from Stirling Castle, and the foil of the Douglases. The Earl fled to 
Tantallon Castle, whither James followed him with a large army.” The 
fugitive now sought asylum in the Priory of Coldingham, whence he 
was pursued by the King, who, with five hundred men, came by way of 
Dunbar, and occupied the town, thus forcing Angus again to speed himself, 
with two hundred followers, to the Castle of Billy, within the barony of 
Bonkyl. Lord Home and his brother obtained command both of Priory 
and town, but Angus, gathering together five hundred men, expelled the 
Homes, and made pursuit of the King well on to Dunbar. Returning, he 
went again to Billy, whence he ceased not to harass the Homes, who had 
espoused the royal cause. James now sent an army into Berwickshire, under 
command of Colin Campbell, whose advance guard was met by Angus at 
the Path of Pease, where three or four royalists were slain. Angus and his 
followers now fled to England, or perhaps they went there in compliance 
with the request of the Southron King, for, a few years later, the Earl, 


1 Appendix. No. XL. 
2 History of North Durham: Raine. p. Xiv. 
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along with his brother, Sir George Douglas, and Lord Evers, reinforced by 
Henry VIII.,* made a raid upon Coldingham, which he burnt, though 
fortunately he spared the Priory. In his wild foray, he laid waste Lumsden 
(which probably occupied a site contiguous to the present farm-house), 
Auldcambus, and Dunglass. 

It will have been observed that in those turbulent times, the Priory of 
Coldingham was frequently held as a place of retreat by those harassed by 
the invader, and that other churches in the district were similarly used is 
borne out by the fact that, on 27th November, 1542, the Captain of Norham, 
“with the Constables of Etell and Ford, burned all Batrigeside and Swynton, 
when the Scots took the church for their soocr [succour]. At the rising of 
the day star they assaulted the Scots in the Church, who defended them- 
selves until Io A.M., and hurt twelve Englishmen. Two of the Scots were 
slain and sixteen taken, most of them sore hurt and six like to die; also 30 
horses, 20 nowt, and 100 sheep brought away.’? 

Although Coldingham must have been considerably reduced through the 
frequent incursions of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, yet there 
would appear to have been sufficient accommodation for the Scots garrison 
which, in 1545, being in straits for food, harried the surrounding country, 
and, on 9th October, 1547, Somerset was ordered to rase the town before 
the troops “nestle” there, and to take the timber for the works at Aymouth.® 
There was, apparently, some delay* in the execution of this crder, and the 
Scots probably kept effectual guard. In 1549, a band of Spanish mercenaries, 
under the command of Julian Romero, and in the service of the English, were 
foully slain by a Scots army, which surprised them while they were quartered 
in the village. 

By a Treaty made in 1550, the fortalices of Dunglass* and Eyemouth 
were dismantled, but the latter was rebuilt in 1557, when D’Oyssel, the 
French Ambassador, and a body of troops, were ordered thither by the 
Queen- Dowager, Mary of Lorraine. The English harassed the builders, 
and frequent skirmishes took place. A field, named Barefoot, a little to the 
north of the fort, is said to have been so called because the Scots had no 


1 State Papers (1537). V. pp. 415-8. 
2 Cf. Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, XVII. 
3 Calendar of Scottish Fapers. 1. p. 25. 


4 Calendar of State Papers. 1. p. 67. 
*Note.—In 1603, James VI. of Scotland and I. of England stayed overnight at Dunglass 


Castle, on his way to England. 
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‘time to put on their shoes before encountering the enemy. At length a 
garrison of one hundred and twelve men occupied the reconstructed fort. It 
will thus be observed that, up to the middle of the sixteenth century at least, 
Coldinghamshire was constantly harassed by the inroads of the Southron, and 
it may be affirmed that not till the fail of the monasteries and the rise of 
the Scottish Reformation were laid the foundations of permanent peace. 


EYEMOUTH 


The “old-time fishing-village” of Eyemouth, with the foundations of its 
little fort hardly now discernible, was probably the last place where the storm 
of battle broke upon the rural quiet of Coldinghamshire, but ofttimes since 
then the wind and waves have struck with tremendous force its harbour-walls, 
and the great disaster of 14th October, 1881, will be long remembered. Even 
yet there hangs over the quaint little town an air of sadness as if bewailing 
the sorrows of the sea. But the fisher-folks are kindly ; several well-appointed 
houses have been erected during recent years; a branch line runs to Burn- 
mouth, a pretty railway station on the Main Line; the coast scenery is lovely; 
and visitors invariably report that they enjoy a holiday at Eyemouth. It 
ought to be borne in mind, too, that the title Baron Churchill of Aymouth 
or Eyemouth was bestowed upon the Duke of Marlborough in 1682. 


Ic. NX Samily of Renown. 


—<~j/T is beyond question that the leading families’ in Coldinghamshire 
Oxq)3| were, traditionally, those of Dunbar, ze March, Douglas, and 
y Home—the last-named being the most powerful. Cospatrick, 
Dunbar, March are the first names of note to appear in 
authentic history, but they do not occur before the time of 
Malcolm Canmore (1057-93). The family of Home sprang from Cospatrick,* 
a descendant of Crinan, the Thane,? and third Earl of Dunbar, whose second 
son, Patrick, had a°’son named William, whose posterity assumed the name 
of Home, as by his marriage with Ada, daughter of Patrick, 5th Earl 
of Dunbar, he had obtained the lands of Home. | Notwithstanding, it is 
related in the WS. History of the House of Wedderburn that a son of the 
Earl of March, who had overcome a French champion, received as reward 
the lands of Home, which were thus designed to give name to a family of 
renown.® 

What may well be considered a historical myth asserts that one Philip 
led a band of robbers, who defied the King. He is said to have pos- 
sessed two strongholds in close proximity to that held by the Earl of 
March, with whom he was constantly in open feud. These forts were 
on the rock of Home and Philipstaines, and were surrounded by a triple 
wall and fosse. A son of the Earl of March, William by name, met the 
robber in single combat, and, having slain his antagonist, he brought his 
head ome. On hearing of such a daring deed, the King rewarded the victor 
by bestowing on him the lands which formerly belonged to Philip, and 
which, ever afterwards, were designed to be possessed by the family “ of 
Home.” In any case, the Houses of March and Home have a common 
ancestry. 

When, in 1402, George, Earl of March, took the side of the English 
against the Scots, the Homes made common. cause with the powerful House 


1 Appendix: No. XLI. 
2 A Short Border History: Groome. pp. 186-7. 
3 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 2. 
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of Douglas, whereas, at Homildon Hill, Henry Percy allied himself with the 
House of March. Home was taken prisoner, and afterwards joined the Earl 
of Douglas at the Battle of Verneul, where both were slain. In 1435, the 
Earldom of March was annexed to the Crown, and the Homes were recog- 
nised as manorial tenants. On 20th June, 1451, the lands of Chirnside and 
Dunglass were granted to Sir Alexander Home, the first Lord High Cham- 
berlain of Scotland. He was lineally descended from William Dunbar (00. 
1266), and in 1465, he sat in the Scots Parliament. In 1473, he was created 
Lord Home. 

Alexander, the second Lord Home, was the grandson of the first Lord 
Home. In June, 1488, and before he succeeded to the title, he held the 
office of Steward of Dunbar and Great Chamberlain of Scotland. In 1489, 
he was Warden of the East Marches, and on 25th August of the same 
year he was nominated governor of the young King (James IV.). He seems 
to have been a man of great administrative ability, and he had a large 
share in the conduct of public affairs. 

In 1490, Alexander, second Lord Home, had Manderston united to the 
barony of Home. The estate was held by the Homes till 1769, when it 
was disponed by Alexander Home to Archibald Swinton, and after various 
transmissions it was sold by Captain Robert Tait to Richard Miller, Merchant, 
Leith, in 1855. Sir William Miller, his brother, bought it from him in 1864, 
and it still remains in the possession of the family. The above Alexander 
Home in an Inventory of Grounds of Debt is described as ‘‘ Alexander Home 
of Manderston, eldest son of the deceast George Home of Whitefield,” and the 
lands and estate of Whitefield are said to be ‘‘in the Parish of Coldinghame.” 

Before the end of the fifteenth century, the family of Home _ pos- 
sessed the bailiery of the Priory of Coldingham. On 21st October, 1506, 
Alexander, third Lord Home, was served heir to his father, before William 
Sinclair of Northrig, Sheriff-Depute of Berwickshire, and the office of the 
bailiery is therewith retoured. 

In 1413, David de Hum,? younger brother of Alexander Home of that 
Ilk, got the lands of Wedderburn from Archibald, fourth Earl of Douglas.?* 
George Home, his grandson, succeeded as second Laird of Wedderburn. 
He was killed (1497) in an encounter with the English. Among the flower 
of Scots nobility who fell on Flodden’s “bluidy eard” were David Home, 


1 Appendix: No. XLII. 
2 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 3. 
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the third Laird of Wedderburn, and his eldest son, George. Lord Home, 
the chief of the house, has been blamed for giving way to the forces of the 
enemy, but he it was who put to rout the right wing of the English army, 
while in every other division of the Scottish ranks there was wild confusion 
or rash precipitancy. There is still preserved at Wedderburn ‘the banner 
in which David Home, the doughty warrior, was carried from the fatal 
field, and this distinguished branch of a family of renown is now repre- 
sented in the person of David William Milne Home, who, in I90I1, inherited 
the combined estates of Billie, Paxton, and Wedderburn, “under entail,” 
on the death of his father Colonel Milne Home—a valuable life too early 
and suddenly eclipsed. 

In 1513, David Home, the second son of the third Laird of Wedder- 
burn, succeeded to the estates. He married Alison Douglas, widow of 
Blackadder of that Ilk, and sister of the sixth Earl of Angus. When the 
Duke of Albany, in 1515, assumed the office of Warden of the Eastern 
Marches, he also seized part of the estates of Home, at that time in pos- 
session of the third Baron Home, who then may be considered the hero of 
this illustrious House. The Earl of Angus, who had married the Queen- 
Dowager, aided Lord Home in an attempted rescue of the young King 
from the iron grasp of the Regent, but the exploit failed. Angus fled to 
England by way of Coldingham and Lamberton, while Home sought to 
rally the Borderers in defence of his lands, but without success. Albany 
reduced by fire and sword the fortalices of Renton, Blackadder, Billy, 
Buncle, Wedderburn and Hume. Lord Home, with his brother William, 
Prior of Coldingham, now fled to the English Court, where hope of succour 
had been held out, but it was in vain, He returned to fall a prey to the 
intrigue of Albany, who convened a meeting at Dunglass Castle, where he 
was seized, carried off to the Castle of Edinburgh, and put under the surveill- 
ance of the Earl of Arran. The latter, however, abetting the escape of 
Home, fled with him to the west, where a standard of revenge was raised, 
which Angus and his party joined, but the disciplined forces of Albany 
again defeated the allies, and Home sought asylum in’ the Borders. To 
the Parliament of 1516, Lord Home and his brother were enticed by craft, 
and on entering the Court at Holyrood they were arrested, and soon after- 
wards they were foully and ignominiously done to death. 

David Home, the fourth Laitd of Wedderburn, was now the hero of 
the House. He was moved to avenge the wrongs of the hereditary Wardens 
of the Eastern Marches, whose honour had been impugned by Albany, the 
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Scottish Regent during the minority of James V., who had gone to France 
in 1517. There the youthful monarch, not unmindful of the art of love, 
revelled in the pleasures of the gayest Court in Europe. French influence 
became stronger in Scottish politics, and some gifts of State fell into the 
hands of the alien. Insult was added to injury when Anthony D'Arcy, 
otherwise named Seigneur de la Beauté, was entrusted with the wardenship 
ef the marches of Merse and Teviotdale. Moreover, he had acted with 
great severity, and was. suspected of complicity in the murder of Lord 
Home, and his brother William, whom Albany had beguiled to Edinburgh.! 
Exasperation was added to insult when the Castles of Home and Dunbar 
were placed under the guardianship of the hated Frenchman. Home and 
Beauté met in combat. The latter was overpowered—“ the haughty mis- 
creant slain”—-while the victor, with that ‘stern joy which warriors feel,” 
bore the head of the vanquished in triumph to his ancestral hall, and there 
“hie on hicht” he set up the ghastly trophy of revenge. In the Parochial 
Records, the event is designated an “atrocious fact,” which brings discredit 
both upon the parish where the foul deed was done and that wherein was 
resident the “distinguished person” who slew the “sufferer.” Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, the story has come down to these days both in the form 
of authentic M7S., and through the homely avenue of tradition. Fraught 
with pathos and with pity, it lingers as a superstition in the old-world 
memories of a kindly peasantry, who always feel keenly the sorrows of an 
unequal foe. Quite recently, the incident has been depicted on canvas, 
powerfully and rather melodramatically. 

On the Lands of Broomhouse, in the parish of Edrom, and on the farm 
of Swallowdean, some fifty years ago, there might have been seen a moss- 
covered stone or cairn, which marked the grave of De la Beauté. The field 
of the grave is locally known by the name of De la Batt’s field, and is not 
more than two miles to the east of Duns. For many generations, from 
sire to son, it has been related that a supernatural being appeared in. vision 
to Anthony D’Arcy warning him that, as he valued life, he must avoid the 
crossing of Corneyford (now known as Pouterlynie), the way by a narrow 
streamlet which divides Duns from the parish of Langton. Sooth to tell, 
the fateful warning was heard unheeded, and the transgressor paid the penalty 
of all who disregard the voices from “beyond the veil.” Pursued by the 
Homes, he “rade richt furiouslie” until his horse “laired” in a bog, now 
known as “ Battie’s Bog,” whereupon— 

i Cf. Pitscottie’s History: pp. 197-8. Ed. 1778. 
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** Grim Wedderburn, wi’ fury wild 
S hewed off young artis. s head, 
eS And left his bouk i’ the fen.’ 


Beauteé’s body was laid to its shroudless rest, while the Homes returned to 
their Castle of Hume, the chieftain of Wedderburn carrying the head of 
the slain, tied by its flowing hair to his saddle-bow. On the SOW ESTO walls 
of the Castle, for many ie was seen the + eure Bawtie’s head” moulder- 
ing in the sun and storm." 

Godscroft, in his MS. History cf the Homes, minutely describes the 
sanguinary combat, and relates the circumstances which led up to the fatal 
fray. David Home of Wedderburn had given aid to William Cockburn 
when Langton Castle had been invested by the Curators of the young Laird 
of Langton, and the Warden, being informed of the lawless proceedings, 
angrily summoned Home to meet him at a point two miles from Kelso, 
on the road leading from that town to Dunbar. Beauté demanded that 
the lands and “gear” of Langton be instantly restored to the heir-at-law, 
and Wedderburn began to fear the hot displeasure of the Warden. As 
they passed along the road a little to the north of Fogo, the armed vassals 
of Wedderburn appeared in front. Though but a small contingent of eighteen 
horsemen, they feigned such prowess that Beauté’s body-guard, numbering 
five hundred, were awe-struck, and begged mercy from the audacious. foe. 
The Warden deplored the bitterness of his wrath, and pledged remission, 
but the exasperated Borderer, unmoved to pity, straitly blamed him for 
the murder of his kinsmen. Overwhelmed by sudden fear, the Frenchman 
took to rapid flight as far as Corniforde, with the Borderers in close pursuit. 
One of Wedderburn’s pages made fullest speed, and rode, with drawn sword, 
alongside the Warden whose horse, at Stoneyland, stumbled and fell. The 
fugitive was slain, and his head, after having been exposed to public view at 
Duns, was borne to the heights at Home, while his body was buried where 
his life-blood ebbed away. Scott says that Wedderburn laid an ambush for 
De la Beauté, and caught him in a morass. It may be that the valiant page 
who flanked the fugitive knew full well that the handsome Seigneur was riding 
to catch a bad fall! It has been suggested by some writers that while there 
is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the description given by Godscroft, 
it should be observed that as the Castle of Home was at the time in the 
hands of Albany, the head of Chevalier de la Beauté cou'd not have been 
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exposed on the heights of Hume Castle, but on those of Wedderburn. At 
the same time, it should be borne in mind that Albany and his party had 
been outwitted, and that the hero of the fight may have come to his own 
again. 

Immediately after this tragic event, three Wedderburns, along with Cock- 
burn of Langton, were cited to appear before the Lord Chief Justice at 
Edinburgh, on 19th February, 1518. The summons was disregarded, and 
Regent Arran sent an army into Berwickshire to capture the rebels, but on 
its approach, David Home shut himself up in the Castle of Edrington, which 
stands on the Whitadder, three miles above Berwick-on-Tweed. Here, he 
defied Arran, who was himself forced to return to Edinburgh, though he 
garrisoned with his own followers the Castles of Home, Langton, and Wed- 
derburn—the keys of the last-named having been handed to the Regent, by 
some one unknown, while the troops were at Lauder. Soon thereafter, ali 
three Castles were recovered by the doughty Home of Wedderburn. At the 
Convention of Estates, which met at Edinburgh in 1520, Wedderburn and 
the supporters of Angus mustered nearly one thousand korse, and the allied 
Houses essayed to guide the issues of the Government while Albany was in 
France. The Hamiltons had, indeed, attacked the Angus faction, but the 
stalwart men of the Merse made resistance easy. On Albany's return, how- 
ever, Angus and the Home party were at first declared traitors, though soon 
thereafter they came to terms with the Regent. David Home was killed in 
an encounter with the English, in 1524. He had stood by Albany at the 
siege of Wark Castle, for which the King is said to have granted a right to 
carry part of the Royal armorial bearings. } 

When Alexander, the third Lord Home, fell in October, 1516, his estates 
were confiscated, though some reparation was made, his kinsman, David 
Home of Wedderburn, having, in 1517, received from Albany half of the 
lands of Manderston, while the head of the murdered Lord Home and that 
of his brother, William, were reverently deposited in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
Edinburgh. George, the son of Lord Home, who had escaped the fate of 
his family by seeking refuge in England during troublous times, was now 
residing there with one Dacral. David of Wedderburn (0b. 1524) begged 
that he might be allowed to return to share his own again, and after some 
delay he had possession of the Castle of Home, while, in 1522, the titles 
and estates of Dunglass and Home were restored. A daughter of Lord 


1 Historical MSS, Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) (ip. 5. 
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Home, who was also in the custody of Dacral, was said to have died of some 
distemper. The rumour was false, but in order to sustain the ruse, a coffin 
filled with sand was interred with all the pomp of noble burial. 

Alexander, the fifth Baron of Home, had a residence “near the ‘Tron, 
Edinburgh, where he entertained Queen Mary and Lord Darnley in 1565-6. 
On 13th May, 1568, Lord Home, aided by his kinsmen of Ayton, Wed- 
derburn, and Manderston, led six hundred spearmen to Langsyde. He had 
given his signature to that bond which made possible the marriage of Queen 
Mary with the despicable Bothwell. He was tried and convicted by Parlia- 
ment, but latterly he was restored to his estates. As related by the author 
of The Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, who quotes from the Diurnal of Occur- 
rents, p. 348, “ upoun the secund day of Junij (1575) Alexander Lord 
Home wes relievit out of the Castell of Edinburgh, and wardit in his 
awne lugeing in the heid of the Frier Wynd, quha wes carijt thairto 
in ane bed, be reasone of his great infirmitie of sickness.” He died 11th 
August, 1575, and of -one so distinguished in the campaign against the 
English (1548-9), as well as for his adherence to Reformation principles, 
it has been said :—‘‘ He was so true a Scotsman that he was unwinnable to 
England, to do anything prejudicial to his country.”? 

It was in 1605 that Alexander, the sixth Baron of Home, was created the 
first Earl of Home, whose son James, the second Earl, died without issue. 
He was succeeded by James Home of Coldingknowes, who was descended 
from John, the grandson of the first Baron Home. It is a fact worthy 
of special note that the three sons of James, third Earl of Home, 
succeeded to the title and lands of the barony, and that the last of 
these, viz., Charles, the sixth Earl, had formerly opposed Edgar of Weatherly 
when the latter was elected Member of Parliament for Berwickshire. Charles 
Home seems to have been a man of enterprise and resource, for in 1677, he 
along with some neighbouring Lairds seized Jean Home, the heiress of 
Ayton, and carried her ‘‘ower the Border an’ awa’,” to have her married, 
at the age of twelve years, to George Home of Kimmerghame, who in like 
manner had been conveyed from Edinburgh by John Home of Ninewells, 
It was said that the illegal act was perpetrated to prevent an alliance with 
the Homes of Prenderguest.?_It may not heve been possible in these days 
to press objections to the match, but the manner of wooing cannot be com- 
mended, for George Home, too, was “only a boy.” 


1 Cf. The Scottish Nation. Vol. Il. p. 482. 
2 Cf. Domestic Annals of Scotland. Chambers. I. pp. 390-1, 
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The present Earl of Home is Charles Alexander, the twelfth of that title, 
the possessor of large and valuable estates, and a nobleman of high character 
and distinguished ability. 

The Arms of the EARL OF HOME appear thus:—Quarterly, Ist and 4th; 
-grandquarters, quarterly, 1st and 4th, Vert; a lion rampant, Argent; armed 
and langued, Gules; for HOME. 2nd.and 3rd, Argent; three popinjays, 
Vert; beaked and membered, Gules; for PEPDIE OF DUNGLASS. Over 
all an escutcheon, Or; charged with an orle, Azure; for LANDELL. 
-2nd and 3rd, grandquarters, quarterly, Ist, Azure; a lion rampant, Azgent ; 
armed and langued, Guzées ;- crowned with an imperial. crown, Or; for the 
-LORDSHIP- OF GALLOWAY. 2nd, Or; a lion rampant, Gules; armed 
and langued, Azure; debruised of a ribbon, Sade; for ABERNETHY. 3rd, 
Argent, three piles, Gules; for the LORDSHIP OF BRECHIN. 4th, Or, a 
fesse chequy, Azure, and Argent; surmounted of a bend, Sable; charged with 
three buckles of. the field; for STEWART OF BONKILL. Over all in an 
escutcheon in the centre, Argent; a man’s heart ensigned with an Imperial 
crown, ppr. on a chief, Azure; three mullets of the field, for DOUGLAS. 

Crests—ist HOME, on a cup of maintenance, fpr.; a lion’s head, erased, 
Argent; armed and langued, Gules. 2nd DOUGLAS, on a cup of mainten- 
ance, ppr.; a Salamander, Vert; encircled with flames of fire, also ppr.;. with 
.the motto. “ Famats arziére” above. 

Supporters—Two lions, Argent; armed and langued, Gules. 

Mottoes—Over the 1st Crest “A Home, A Home, A Home.” | Under 
the Arms “(True.to the end.” 

David Home, the fourth Laird of Wedderburn, was succeeded by his 
eldest son, George, who was then only nine years of age, and who eventually 
fell at the Battle of Pinkie, in 1547. . His brother,. David, was the sixth 
Laird, and he was, probably, the first of the Wedderburns to die in bed (1574). 
His eldest. son, George, succeeded, while his second son, David, is known 
.as Hume of Godscroft, the famous historian. George, the seventh Laird, 
who died in 1616, was much about the Court of James VI., and for a time 
-was Warden of the Eastern Marches, and Comptroller of the Royal House- 
hold. . His account-books have been preserved, and are all the family have 
to shew for. many unpaid outlays for the King. Indeed, according to Scot 
of Scotstarvit’s. Staggering State, he had to desert his office, as he could get 
no repayment from the Royal Exchequer. The pecuniary embarrassment of 
the family, which clung to them till the crowning disaster of 1715, may be 
traced to this Court appointment. George Home was succeeded by his. only 
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son, David, the eighth Laird, who along with his own son, George, fell at 
Dunbar (1650). The ninth Laird was George, the son of the last-named, and 
in his time the business affairs of the family became involved, as the follow- 
ing note sufficiently verifies. It is extracted from a Book (discovered by 
Mr Romanes in the Sheriff Court of Edinburgh, and now preserved in The 
Register House), which is a Register of Debts compiled under directions of 
an order of the Protector and Council of State dated 15th April, 1656, and 
sworn to by Debtors who were desirous of taking advantage of the Pro- 
tector’s order to mitigate the operations of the laws of Scotland, and to 
moderate the rigour of comprisings and the severity of the proceedings by 
Creditors :— 


GEORGE HOME OF WEDDERBURN, his Debts given in by Mr 
Alexr. Spottiswood. 23rd August, 1656, 


Merks. 
Mr Ninian Lows wen 3c 30 wee 50,000 
Pat. Ruchhead of Witsomebank ae 28 mee 6in0 45,000 
Robt. Dundas of Harvieston SoC ae 2h 30¢ 23,500 
Mr Pat. Home, minr- at Hutton AE sae ae 5)700 
Catherine Home Wadsetter of Whitsomewanly () oe oct 13,000 
Airs of Wm. Cunningham acc aes cat aaa 1,678 
Mr Samuel Johnston, Sheines ao zee ae cae 1,200 
John Crawford of Crawfordland ae ace eas ao 4,000 
Andrew Ramsay aes Sor S05 zee eee 3,000 
Andrew Kerr of Morriston ae ae oC" aa 2,700 
Isabel Home oe ste cor B60 2,000 
John Dun, portioner of Gcacldytes ae ie £0 200 2,000 
George Keulters in Hilltown ee Sse son see 5,000 
James Johnston, Easter Law aes ane noc ef 2,000 
Walter Johnston in Wedderburn 56 ice ae ae 3,000 
Airs of Captain George Nisbet sae 6 tes one 2,430 
John Stalker... sa ace ar a0 1,500 
Auley McAuley in Mrditicaple ae eee cor one 2,000 
Airs of Thomas Simson in Dryburn ... ‘is 30 6,000 
James Robertson, Chamberlain to the Earl of Rasherene ole 2,500 
James Bowmaker in Whitsome oot 05 Sc ae 400 
Airs of Mr Robert Hepburn — aad act 1 or 300 
John Edington in Jardinfield see Fat poe oC 10,000 
Wm. Brown in Kimmerghame Mill ... Son zee oe 2,500 


(not added) 191,408 
merks, 
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The credit of the family was only saved through the good offices of Sir 
Patrick Home of Lumsden, whose daughter, Margaret, had married George, 
the tenth Laird, who was taken prisoner at Preston, in 1715, and after 
imprisonment in the Marshalsea Prison, London, along with his brother, 
Francis of Quixwood, and his second son, George, was liberated through the 
interest of powerful friends on the Hanoverian side. He returned to Ber- 
wickshire to find his estates forfeited, but through the zeal and astuteness of 
the Rev. Ninian Home, who had married his eldest daughter, Margaret, as 
his second wife, a large portion of the Wedderburn estates was saved through 
a process for debt raised in the Court of Session, as the Laird had been 
bankrupt for many years. Ninian Home applied for, and received a Crown 
Charter of, the lands which he honourably entailed on all the sons and 
daughters, the second son, George, only being omitted for some youthful follies. 
Francis was sentenced to the Plantations, but his personal liberty was pur- 
chased by Ninian Home, and he proceeded to Virginia, and died there, 
after having got upon his feet as Factor to Governor Spottiswoode. 
From him were descended the claimant to the Marchmont estates, and 
the author of a clever, but acrid, inveterate, and untruthful book, The 
Memoirs of an Aristocrat, which graphically describes many episodes of the 
family history. George, the second son, emigrated about 1722, and from 
him are descended numerous bearers of the renownéd name of Home in 
Virginia, and elsewhere in the United States, and amongst whom must be 
found the heir male of the family of the Homes of Wedderburn. 

David Home, the eleventh Laird, succeeded, under the new entail, in 
1720, and died in 1764. His brother, Patrick, the twelfth Laird, died in 
1766. The thirteenth Laird of Wedderburn was Patrick, son of Margaret 
Home, who had married Ninian Home. He died in 1808, and was followed 
by his brother, General David Home, the fourteenth Laird, who died in 
1809, and was succeeded by _ his sister, Jean Home. When she died in 
1820, the succession opened up to the heir of Ninian Home of Billie, viz., 
George Home of Paxton, third son of Alexander Home of Jardinefield, and 
Isabella, the second daughter of the tenth Laird of Wedderburn. On _ his 
death without issue, the succession now reverted, under the new entail, to 
the family of Jean Home, the youngest daughter of George Home, the for- 
feited Laird. She had married John Tod, minister of Ladykirk, and their 
son, James Tod Home, succeeded George Home of Paxton and Wedderburn. 
He died (1820) unmarried, His sister married John Forman, whose second 
son, William, married Jean Home, daughter of George Home, minister of 
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Ayton, and their eldest daughter, Jean, inherited the Wedderburn estates.? 
She married David Milne, and their only son was Colonel David Milne Home, 
father of the present Laird of Wedderburn, Billie, and Paxton. 

Neither the Arms of Milne nor of Home of Wedderburn have been 
registered, but the Arms of the latter are from old armorials recognised to 
be :—Quarterly, 1st and 4th Vert, a lion rampant Argent (Home). 2nd Argent, 
three parrots Vert (Pepdie) ; 3rd a cross engrailed Azure (Sinclair of Polwarth). 

The history of the Homes contains no more striking episode than the 
successful efforts of Ninian Home to save the property, when forfeited, to 
the Wedderburn family, and his reinfefting them therein, whereby the 
ultimate succession was diverted from the family of Francis Home of Quix- 
wood—first to the family of Ninian’s own disinherited son, Alexander Home 
of Jardinefield ; and secondly to the descendants of the youngest daughter of 
the forfeited Laird. It is indeed, a story which illustrates the romance of the 
law of entail and the vagaries of the right of inheritance. It may be well to 
lay emphasis on the fact that the present family of Home of Wedderburn 
have none of the blood of Ninian Home of Billie in their veins. 

Ninian Home was, in many respects, a remarkable man. A kinsman of the 
Earl of Home, a scion of the House of St Leonards,*? and a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, he assisted the Countess of Roxburgh in the management of 
her estates, when he reluctantly accepted a call to the parish of Sprouston, where 
he amassed money. He seems to have been interested in ecclesiastical affairs, 
for, in 1701, he was deputed by the Synod to take an active part in the 
formation of a Society which set itself to improve the manners of the people. 
But it was rather as a master of finance that he gained influence, and he 
assisted various landed proprietors by buying up the debts due by them. 
He acquired the lands of East Reston, which had formerly belonged to 
Robert Craw, while be bought the estate of Billie from David Renton to pro- 
tect his wife’s jointure. George Home of Wedderburn, whose grandfather and 
great-grandfather fell at the Battle of Dunbar (1650) and left the estate deeply in 
debt, joined the Rebellion of 1715. He was attainted, and the estates fell to 

“the Crown, but Ninian Home bought up the claims against George Home, 
and in 1725 granted a disposition of the lands in favour of his family. In 
1727, a Crown Charter was obtained, settling Wedderburn on the family of 
George Home, and then on Francis Home of Quixwood, whose unworthy 
descendant, Lieutenant George Home wrote The Memoirs of an Artstocrat. 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 12. 
2 Appendix: No, XLIV. 
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Ninian Home died in Covenant Close, Edinburgh, in 1744, aged 79 
years.! At one time he had been Clerk to James Daes of Cowdenknowes, 
whose daughter he married. Several Extracts,? from the Presbytery Records 
of Kelso, cast a strong light upon his character, and suggest that a Society 
for the reformation of manners was not, in those days, by any means super- 
fluous. 

It has been said that Ninian Home was probably the most influential man 
in Berwickshire in the middle of the eighteenth century, and the suggestion is 
borne out by reference to a list of debts due to him at the time of his death, 
from which the following Extract of Loans granted by him is taken :— 


G. Turnbull of Houndwood, rec 423,685 Scots. 
George Home of Whitfield, ee ae OII 12S 6d Scots and 25,075 merks. 
Home of Wedderburn and Home of Whitfield, ae #15,815 tos Scots. 
David Home of Wedderburn, eee ase sas 412,996 4s Scots. 
Home of Manderston, ee eee Yar £2,328 6s 8d Scots. 
G. Home of Kimmerghame, 00 vas 200 1800 merks. 
Sir John Home of Renton, Aa0 eae 44400 Scots. 
G. Home of Wedderburn and Earl of Home, =A £800 Scots. 
G. Home of Wedderburn, and G. Home, Se Se, tooo merks, & £323 Scots. 
Wm. Home of Slatehouse, ae “ee <a 1000 merks. 
C. Duncan, goldsmith, Edinburgh, ... 368 os 6000 merks. 
George Home and C. Duncan, 508 det 1000 merks. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn of Langton, ges £6889 Scots, and 1000 merks. 
Archibald Cockburn, Langton, sas an sc #1612 11s 6d Scots. 
Sir John Hall of Dunglass, mee ooh sh 2000 merks. 
Andrew Fletcher of Milton, Set ne oe 412,000 Scots. 


Sir George Dunbar of Mochrum, ... Se as 42400 Scots. 


Slr John Dunbar, #1200 Scots. 


Lord Balmerino, 4000 Scots. 


James Loch of Drylaw, ... ar oe ves #3600 Scots. 
Andrew Inglis, advocate, ee ae nee £2769 6s 8d Scots. 
James Naismith, writer, Edinburgh, isk 4200 Scots. 


R. Robertson, Sabre Scots, and g00 merks. 
John Terry, Muirton, see #1920 Scots. 
T. Watson, W.S., Edinburgh, 3 3a So #1200 Scots. 
George Windram, Eyemouth, ee a see £3180 Scots. 
Alexander Martin of Revelaw, 


2000 merks. 
A. Duncan, Edinburgh, 


eee see 1000 merks. 
A. Deans, Edinburgh, rooo merks. 


J. Winram of Oxendean, vee ie £753 28 tod Scots. 
Alexander Ferrier of Coldingham, ... eae ue #2860 Scots. 
Hugh Wallace of Ingliston, ua sho ae #306 Scots. 


1 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) p. 274. 
2 Appendix: No. XLV. 
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IS. Houses and Lands. 


Beg HE writer of the Old Statistical Account of the parish of Colding- 
ham states that half of the whole lands! had been sold by the 
former proprietors.2. In 1794, no single Justice of Peace resided 
in the parish. During last century, there were extensive im- 
provements in many respects, and the total valuation of Houses 
and Lands is now (1907-8) 426,038 8s 7d. By means of drainage and a 
more scientific method of agriculture, some lands have been reclaimed. The 
planting of trees not only gives a pleasing variety to the landscape, but it 
affords shelter to a higher-bred class of sheep, while judicious fencing of 
holdings and fields make possible a more regular rotation of crops. Most 
marked of all, however, has been the erection of commodious farm-buildings. 
Farm-houses and the dwellings of farm-servants have been much improved 
although, in some cases, the cottages are falling into disrepair. Unfortun- 
ately, the number of resident proprietors is yet proportionately small, but 
those who occupy their own mansions are deeply interested in the welfare 
of their tenants, and some of them take a large share in parochial and 
county affairs. Reference has already been made to the estates of Renton, 
Houndwood, &c. The other properties fall to be specifically considered. 
It has been previously stated that by a Charter, dated 19th October, 1621, 
John Stuart [Stewart] claimed all dues hitherto payable to the revenues of 
Coldingham, and this claim was exercised as late as ist May, 1627. Shortly 
afterwards Robert Douglas of Blackester [Blackerstoun] appears as donator 
to the escheat and life-rent of John Stewart of Coldinghame. An escheat 
anciently signified any casualty or forfeiture by which a right fell from a 
proprietor or accrued to another, though latterly it has been restricted to that 
special forfeiture which falls through a person being denounced rebel, in 
consequence of the non-payment of debt, whereby after certain procedure 
and proclamations, the debtor was understood to be proclaimed rebel to the 
King, for contempt of his authority. What was known as “Single Escheat” 


1 Appendix: No. XLVI. 
2 Ibid. No. XLVI. 
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involved the forfeiture of the debtor’s movables to the Crown. Continued 
non-payment of the debt involved forfeiture of the liferent of the debtor’s 
lands to his superior, and this was known as “ Liferent Escheat.” If the 
denunciation as rebel proceeded upon treason or for open rebellion, the life- 
rent escheat fell to the King. It would appear that John Stewart continued in 
possession of the Estate of Coldingham till the year 1643, at which time the 
Earl of Home obtained decree of possession. From the following “ Supplica- 
tion,” dated 4th July, 1631, there may be gathered some interesting facts con- 
cerning the ownership of Lands formerly held by the Priory of Coldingham :— 
‘““Supplication by Robert Dowglas of Blackester, donator to the escheat and 
_life-rent of John Stewart of Coldingham, narrating that in a Court held at 
_Eyemouth on 13th October last, the feuars, tacksmen, and pensioners of the 
Priory of Coldingham were taxed in the after-mentioned sums of money, as 
their parts of the supplicant’s relief of the taxation of July last, but that they 
will make no payment thereof unless they are compelled. He, therefore, 


craves letters against them for payment of the first term’s portion of the said 
taxation to him or his factors, vizt. :— 


‘‘ James Erle of Home, for his lands of Northfield, Fewlawes, and Loch with the teinds 
includit, £25; Dame Marie, Countess of Home, for her lands of Auld Cammes, with the 
teinds includit, £18 15s, and for her lands of Fastcastell and Duddoholme with the teinds 
includit, 422 10s; Sir David Home of Wedderburn for his lands of Eyemouth, 43 1583 
Sir Patrik Home of Aittoun, for his lands of Aittoun and Aittonmaynes, 437 tos; Issobell 
Home, for her lands in Coldinghame, £6 5s; Dame Katherine Home, Ladie Hundwod, 
for the lands of Hundwod £22 ros; Sir Johne Home of Blacader, for his lands of Fishe- 
weik and Achincraw, £21 16s 6d; Sir George Home of Manderstoun, for the lands 
of Steill, Pressis, Floores, Hielaws, Coldinghame, £13 2s 6d; John Swintone of that 
Ilke, for his 110 husbandlands, £68 158; Christian Home, relict of vmquhill Robert Home 
for his lands of Fisheweik, for her lands there, 27s; Sir David Home of Wedderburne, for 
his lands in Paxtoun and Rentoun £17 9s 10d 2f ; David Home of Nynewalls, for his lands 
of Beeparke, 12s 6d; Andro Home of Redpeth, for his lands there, 25s; Patrik Home of 
Broomehous for his lands there, £3 2s 6d; Henrie Carmichell for his lands of Edrem, 
4978 6d; Alexander Cranstoun of Morestoun, for his lands of Eastnisbet, £10 12s 6d; 
3 Crichtoun relict of umquhill Alexander Chirneside, for her lands thair, #14 78 6d ; 
Robert Craw for his lands of East Restoun, £4 7s 6d; Sir David Home of Wedderburne, 
for his lands in Coldinghame and Restoun, 44 78s 6d; Archibald Edingtoun for his lands in 
Coldinghame, 12s 6d; Francis Melvill, for his lands thair, 6s 3d; William King and Harie 
Home, for thair land there, 27s ; Johne Lichthorns, for his lands in Coldinghamlaw, 6s 3d ; 
James Craw, for his lands in Quhytfeild and Eymouth, £3 8s 6d 2f; Marion Ker, relict of 
Alexander Home, and Alexander Home, her sone, for their lands in Blakhill and Ey- 
a 47 10s ; Jonet Home, relict of umquhill William Craw of Falabanke, for their land in 
Swinwod, £6 17s 6d; Patrik Craw for his lands in Swinwod and West Restoun, £6 5s ; 
Mr Alexander Smith, for his lands there, £2 16s 3d ; Patrik Home, for the maynes of West 
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Restoun, £5 ; David Paxtoun, for his lands in West Restoun, 45; James Wardlaw for his 
lands there, 50s ; William Ellem, for his lands there, 27s ; George Fair, for his lands there, 
12s 6d; William Jonstoun, for his lands there, 12s 6d; Thomas Gillie, for his land there, 
12s 6d; Alexander Purves, for his lands there, 12s 6d; . . . . for his land ‘there, 
t2s6d; . . . . forhis land there, r2s 6d; Alexander Craw, for his land there, 12s 6d ; 
Alexander Hopper, for his land there, 12s 6d; . . . . for his land there, 33 1d 2f; 
Magdalene Paxtoun, for her land there, 3s 1d 2f ; Robert Castellaw, for his land there, 3s 1d 
2f; George Craw, for his land there, 3s 1d 2f; Patrik Hall, for his land there, 25) deat 
Nicoll Home in Beapark, for his lands in Sheillupdikeis, 27s ; John Craw in Auchincraw, 
for his land there, 50s ; Johne Bowr, for his land there, 27s ; Johne Boig, for his land there, 
27s; Lancie Paxtoun, for his land there, 27s ; Johne Home of Rentoun, for his lands there- 
of, £17; the Ladie Brako for her lands of Horsley, Swanfield, Coldinghamelaw, Cold- 
inghametoun, and Eymouth, £14 13s 9d; Patrick Home for his lands of Coldinghamelaw, 
Coldinghametoun, and Hillend, £22 os 8d; James Rentoun of Billie, for his lands of Auch- 
incraw and Lambertoun, £26 5s; Alesoun Home, Ladie Lumsdene, for her lands in 
Lumsdene, Coldinghame, and Eymouth, £12 17s 6d ; Logane, for his lands in Colding- 
hame, g1s 3d; Barbara Seatoun, for her lands there, 12s 6d; Alexr. Home in Aittoun, for 
his land there, 12s 6d; George Home, for his land there, 12s 6d; Johne Rentoun, for his 
lands in Auchincraw, 25s; Johne Purves, for his land there, 12s 6d; John Paxtoun, for his 
land there, 18s 9d; James Bowr, for his land there, 6s 3d ; Robert Cokeburne, for his lands 
in East Restoun and Eymouth, 50s; Johne Gray, for his lands there, 25s; Johne Bow- 
maker, for his lands there, 25s; Sir James Lundie, for his lands there, 12s 6d; Mr Alex- 
ander Lawder for his lands of Flemingtoun, 5s; William Craw, for his lands of Neather- 
byre, £5 10s 8d; William Brown, for his lands of Brounisbanke, 50s; Johne Dunlop, for 
his lands in Flemingtoun, £5 1os 8d; Archibald Fishie, for his lands there, 50s; James 
and Helene Crawes, for their land there, 50s; . . . . his halfelandsin . . 6s 3d; 
. . . . his halfe lands in Eymouth, 6s 3d; James Erle of Home, his teinds of Cold- 
inghame, Coldinghamelaw and Eymouth, 437 10s; Sir Johne Home of Blacader, for his 
teinds of Fisheweik, Paxtoun and Blacader, £25; Archibald Douglas, for his teinds of 
Easter Lumsdene, 50s; James Erle of Home, for his teinds of Quhytfeild, 12s 6d, and for 
his teinds of Blackhill, 18s 9d, and for his teinds of Hillend, 18s 9d, and for his teinds of 
Swynewod, £3 2s 6d, and for his teinds of West Restoun and Blastanrig, £8 2s 6d 3f; 
John Rentoun of Billie and James Rentoun for their teinds of Auchincraw and Lambertoun, 
415; Mr Richard Douglas for his teinds of Brokhoills and Berriehill, 28s rd af ; : 

for the teinds of Horsley, 37s 6d; James Erle of Home, for his teinds of East Restoun ana 
Plandergest, £5, and for his teinds of Hundwod, £3 5s 7d 2f; Johne Bowmaker, for the 
teinds of Quhytrig, gos 6d ; Robert Roull, for the teinds of Peilwalls, 18s 9d ; James Erle of 
Home, for the teinds of Flemingtoun, £6 15s 6d; Alexander Cranstoun of Morestoun, for 
the teinds of Eastnisbit and Broomedykes, £3; Sir Alexander Nishbit of that Ilke, for the 
teinds of West Nisbit, £5: James Erle of Home, for the teinds of Edrem, 56s 3d; Sir 
David Home of Wedderburne, for his teinds of Kimmergem and Kello, £8 trs9d! . . 
Ker, Countesse of Hadintoun, for the teinds of Kimmergem Maynes, Dunstells, and 
Belshell, 44 1s 9d; Jonet Home of Quhytlaw, for the teinds of Swintoun, £25; Mr Alex- 
ander Seatoun of Kilcreuche and Sir Johne Stirline of Carden, for the teinds of Meller- 
stanes and Fawnes, £14 10s, and for the teinds of Ednem, 418 158; Dame Beatrix 
Ruthven, for the teinds of Ersiltoun and Coldingknowes, £91 s 1d 2f; Mr Robert and Mr 
Johne Homes for the teinds of Carrelside, Purveshaughe, and Hayis, 33s 9d ; Andro Home, 
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for his teinds of Ridpeth, 59s 34 ;_ the Lardis of Wedderburne for his pensioun, 420; Sir 
George [Home] of Manderstoun, for his pensioun, £11 5s.” They are to pay within twenty 
days after being charged. [Onthe back] ‘‘ Apud Halyrudhous quarto Julit 1631. Fiat ut 
petitur.”* 


From the beginning of the seventeenth century the Earls of Home had 
the superiorities of the Lands of Coldingham,? which in many cases covered 
the possession or rental, although it must be remembered that the estate was very 
largely dispersed by John Stuart, the last Commendator of the Priory. It 
would appear that, for nearly one hundred years after the Reformation, the 
revenues of the Priory were in possession of the Priors of Coldingham, the 
Lands being held of the Crown. An interesting document of the time of 
Charles I. containing “ Articles and the Answers thereof under His Majestie’s 
Hand, Dec. 23rd 1635,” has been preserved. The following Extract is ‘“ from 
the original in the possession of Mr David Laing.” His Majestie’s Answer 
is written on the margin in a strong legible hand :— 


‘* Your Matie was pleased to command a signature to be draune up of the Priorie 
of Coidinghame in favours of John Steuart and his sone whereby the full benefite 
of the said Priorie might remaine with them, as if they never had made surrender 
thereof in your Matie’s hands. This we have done by way of Morgadge, redeim- 
able to your Matie and your successors upon such a soume as your Matie shall be 
pleased to fill up in the blank contained in the signature. And this wee conceave 
to be the fairest way for your Matie, and most secure for John Steuart’s 
benefite. It is well. 


The Lands now held by the Homes of Wedderburn form a large part 
of the parish of Coldingham, and have for many generations been in pos- 
session of this branch of a family of renown. Several of the largest and 
most valuable holdings in the district belong to the Billie Estate, and their 
names appear in the earliest records, while the lands of Huxton, Threeburn- 
grange, North Falaknowe, South Falaknowe and Crosslaw formed part of the 
Commonty of Coldingham, and did not exist as separate holdings until after 
the Decree of Division of the Commonty in 1772, Exclusive of the above 
farms, this extensive Estate comprises Auchencraw Mains, Blackhill, Cairncross, 
East Reston, East Reston Mill, Greenhead, Heughhead, Milldown, Restonhill, 
Swinewood Mill, Westerside, besides several houses and lands in the village 
of Auchencraw. It is of some interest to note that, though the farm of 
Cairncross, which is situated between Coldingham and Reston, marked 


1 Privy Council Register (Second Series) IV. pp. 641-3. 
2 Appendix: No. XLVIII. 
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the limits of sanctuary, while the Priory exercised its pristine sway, its name 
is now associated with the family of Cairncross of Comislee in Roxburghshire, 
Home of Whitfield, a cadet of the House of Manderston, having married the 
sister of Archbishop Alexander Cairncross of Glasgow (0d. 1701). 

It has been already indicated that a fine beach of sand, known as Cold- 
ingham Bay, stretches from the village of St Abb’s to “The Humble Knowe.” 
It constitutes a convenient and safe bathing-place for summer visitors, and is 
at the same time a frequent resort of picnic parties from the surrounding 
district. On the heights overlooking the Bay, there have been built, during 
recent years, several handsome villas, which command a delightful and 
extensive view. On a bright day, there may be seen numerous steamers 
en route between 
Leith and London, 
while the long lines 
of herring-boats from 
Eyemouth and St 
Abb’s, as they speed 
their way in the 
morning sun, gleam- 
ing and glinting upon 
the depth of blue, 
present a picture, the 
charm of which is 
| exquisitely beautiful. 

COLDINGHAM BAY The building-feus 

overlooking Colding- 

ham Bay are held of the proprietor of the Estate of Billie, and are wholly 
on the farm of Milldown. 

The Hon. Lady Miller, widow of Sir James Miller, Baronet of Man- 
derston, has quite recently (1908) acquired “The Mount,” a large brick 
house situated on an eminence overlooking Coldingham Sands, and formerly 
the property of the late Major Home of Bassendean. Its appearance has 
been greatly enhanced, and, designed for the accommodation of ten women 
patients, it is now known as Manderston Convalescent Home. It is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a gentleman whose generosity and public benefac- 
tions are lovingly remembered throughout the district. 

On the opposite side of Coldingham Bay is St Abb’s Haven, the residence ~ 
of Miss Jane Hay—a lady who has always been interested in social matters, 
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has served for several years on the Edinburgh Parish Council and School 
Board, and has had a varied experience of Relief Work as a voluntary worker 
in Greece, Russia, and Turkey. 

There are two considerations which seem to favour the opinion that the 
Lands of Whitfield were originally included in the parish of Coldingham: (a) 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, Alexander Home of Manderston is 
mentioned in an /zventory as the eldest son of the ‘‘deceast George Home of 
Whitefield, in the Parish of Coldingham”,; (4) In the enumeration of 1811, 
the population of Whitfield is stated to be 31, and appears in the Parish 
Records of Coldingham. Further research has failed to corroborate the above 
opinion, and the more probable explanation is that Easter Whitfield has a/ways 
been in the parish of Ayton, while Wester Whitfield and Cairncrosshall have 
always been in the 
parish of Coldingham, 
The boundary be- 
tween the two par- 
ishes is, at this point, 
more than usually ir- 
regular. It may be 
observed that a wedge 
of Ayton land is with- 
in a mile of Colding- 
ham Priory, and that 
a wedge of Colding- 
ham land is little more 

HIGHLAWS than half-a-mile from 
Ayton Parish Church. 

Although the Lands of HIGHLAWS are now included in the Parish of 
Eyemouth, it may be stated here that they appear to have been separated 
from the Barony of Renton in 1795. That portion of the present property 
known as FLESHYWELLS, which stretches towards Hallydown, was, by Charter 
dated 25th April, 1627, granted by John Stewart of Coldingham, with consent 
of Francis Stewart, Alexander Cranstown, William Douglas, and Henry Crans- 
town Stewart, to Alison Home, relict of Archibald Douglas of Tofts in life- 
rent, and Archibald Douglas, their son, in fee, to the latter of whom it passed 
on 6th April, 1664. On 4th July, 1673, “all and Haill” the Lands called 
Fleshywells with their pertinents were disponed to William Nisbet, There 
is a Charter of Confirmation and Movodamus (19th December, 1704) by Sir 
Patrick Home of Renton in favour of Alexander Home of Sclatehouse and 
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Sophia Johnston, his second spouse. Under date 24th August, 1779, there 
is a Precept of Clare Constat by Sir James Home of Manderston, therein 
designed superior of Fleshywells, in favour of Mrs Alison Home alias 
Redpath) as heir to the said William Home, her father. This is followed 
by a Disposition, dated 26th October, 1784, in favour of Sir John Home of 
Renton, Baronet, who was succeeded, in March, 1791, by Sir John Stirling 
of Glorat, Baronet, his ‘nearest and lawful heir.” In the Charter of Con- 
firmation and Precept of Clare Constat, Miss Margaret Baird Home of 
Coldingham is designed “superior of Fleshywells.” 

On 12th July, 1796, there is a Charter of Sale, Resignation and Confirma- 
tion in favour of George Johnston, W.S., of the Lands of Highlaws and 
Fleshywells, and on 11th November, 1852, 
the property was purchased by Magnus 
Sandison, who died in 1862. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Magnus, who was born 
at Highlaws on 6th September, 1857. After 
his father’s death he resided with his mat- 
ernal grandfather, the Rev. William Munro, 
Hawick, where, in 1867, his school days 
began. From Hawick he was sent, in 1869, 
to Penrhyn House School, Birmingham, and 
in 1872 he proceeded to Madras College, 
St Andrews. Thereafter he entered the 
United College of St Salvator and St 
Leonard’s. His engineering training began 
in the Anchor Line Engine Works, Glasgow, 
in 1875, and he gained further experience 
in the service of the Fairfield Company at 
Govan, and afterwards in that of Messrs 

MAGNUS SANDISON, ESQ. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., St Peter’s Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1884, he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent Engineer for the Elswick Shipyard of Messrs Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co.—after sixteen years in the service of 
which he met an untimely end, when H.M.S. ‘‘ Cobra” was lost in a dread- 
fully sudden manner about forty miles E.S.E. of Spurn Head. The widow 
of Magnus Sandison, Esq., now holds Highlaws. Her son, Magnus, is a 
minor. 
The mansion-house of Highlaws is, in the main, an old building, with 
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walls three feet thick, composed of big blocks of unhewn stone, grouted with 
clay almost as strong as the stone itself. The tower is modern. A small 
cannon-ball found in the grounds, and probably fired from Eyemouth Fort, 
has been preserved. 


BOGANGREEN, &c.—These Lands, lying towards the north and east of 
the village, appear to have been formed by the consolidation of various 
small holdings purchased from time to time by Hercules King, portioner 
in Coldingham, and his descendants, who, in the person of John King of 
Bog-end-green, Writer in Edinburgh, dignified these purchases into an estate 
by which name the lands have been known for about two hundred years, 

In 1577, Hercules King was a portioner in Coldingham, and _ is 
mentioned incidentally in connection with a boundary.! He and his -wife, 
Margaret Simson, received a grant of lands from John Stuart, Commendator 
of Coldingham, on 17th March, 1583-4.? 

His son, also a Hercules King, is designed as of Bog-end-green, for 
Mr John King of Bogendgreen, Writer in Edinburgh, was served heir to 
his father, Hercules King of Bogendgreen, in two husband-lands, on 20th 
August, 1696,* having been previously served heir to his grandfather, 
Hercules King, Portioner of Coldingham, in certain cottages in Coldingham.* 

John King married (1) Margaret Abernethie, and by Sasine, dated 4th 
May, 1670, and recorded 2nd June, 1670,° he and she are infeft in liferent, 
and their son William, in fee in certain acres in Coldingham; failing 
William King the lands were destined to John and Robert King, his brothers. 

John King married as his second wife Cordelia Fowlis on 13th December, 
1677,° and infeft himself and her by Sasine, dated 22nd September, 1680, 
in the liferent of 16 acres of Halbank, giving the fee to his youngest son, 
Robert King.? John King of Bogangreen died about 1698, and left a legacy 
of 100 merks to the Kirk Session of Coldingham for the poor and for a 


1 Laing’s Charters: No. 951. 


2 Lbid. No. 1076. 
3 Berwickshire Retours, No. 463. 
4 Lbid, No.: 332. 


5 General Sasine Register. XXV. f. 13. 
6 Edinburgh Marriage Register. p- 383. 
9 General Sasine Register, XLIV. f. 349. 
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velvet mortcloth for children, but for which legacy the Session had to pursue 
before they obtained payment.! 

William King, his eldest son, a merchant in Edinburgh, designated fiar 
of Bogangreen, married Margaret Inglis, daughter of Thomas Inglis, of 
Manorhead, Merchant Burgess of Edinburgh, on 16th January, 1694.2 By 
his Marriage Contract, dated 27th December, 1693, John King, his father, 
conveyed to him, in fee, all his lands, then described as Hoppar and Park- 
stone lands, Purves lands, Thomas Lumsdein’s lands, and John Veitch lands, 
under reservation of his own liferent, a Bond of Provision of 3000 merks 
being the balance of the tocher of Margaret King, his daughter, who had 
married Robert Craw of East Reston, and an annuity of 480 merks to 
Cordelia Fowlis, his second wife. The witnesses to this deed were Patrick 
Inglis, Merchant, Edinburgh, and John King, Chirurgeon in Edinburgh. 
The marriage took place on 16th January, 1694.2 Two children were born 
of this marriage—John King, born 19th October, 1694, and Thomas King, 
born 13th September, 1695* Margaret Inglis did not survive long, for we 
find her burial recorded on 7th December, 1695.5 

On 1st November, 1697, we find registered a Sasine dated 28th September, 
1697, upon a precept infefting William King in the above lands in terms 
of his marriage contract with his deceased wife.¢ One or both of his children 
appear to have died in childhood. The burial of one is found on 28th 
- October, 1695.7. He appears to have thereafter, on his father’s death, 
resided constantly at Bogangreen, where he led an irregular life, as the Session 
Records prove. He also appears to have got into financial difficulties, and the 
lands were taken from him by various processes of diligence. The second son 
of John King of Bogangreen was John King, Chirurgeon in Edinburgh. He 
had Sasine for his provision from the lands of Bogangreen on 27th December, 
1700,° and his widow, Elizabeth Chaplain, obtained a Sasine over the lands 
on 23rd April, 1701.9 From a reference in the Session Records we find 
that the youngest son, Robert King, was also a Chirurgeon in Edinburgh, 


1 Kirk Session Records. (1698-9). 

2 Edinburgh Marriage Register. p. 383. 

3 Cf. Lbid. 

4 Cf. Lainburgh Baptism Register. 

5 Greyfriars Burial Register. p. 365. 

6 General Sasine Register. LXXII. f. 414. 
4 Greyfriars Burial Register. p. 365. 

8 Cf. Berwick Sasines. 

9 Cf Lbid, 
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The lands then passed: into the hands of Mr John Cunningham. Margaret 
King, the only daughter of John King of Bogangreen, married Robert 
Craw of East Reston. Her settlement is recorded 12th March, 1723.* 
There is a record in 1706 in the Coldingham Sesszon Records of a Mort- 
cloth for Katherine Purves, Lady Bogangreen, whose connection with the 


family we have not traced. 

The Lands of Bogangreen, from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
to the present time, have frequently passed from one line of ownership to 
another, and the following Proprietors, with dates, appear in the titles :— 


1707. William King. 

1710. J. Cunningham. 

1751. Lieut. Col. J. Cunningham. 

1752. A. Cunningham, W.S. 

1757. KR. Crawford, W.S. 

1762. P. Crawford. 

1769. M. J. A. and C. Crawford. 

1774. P. Crawford. 

1775. A. Darling. 

1775. Paul Darling. 

1801. A. Johnstone or Darling (and others). 
1804. A. Darling. 

1804. Peter Weir. 

1833. G. Weir and others (as Trustees). 
1834. Thos. Weir. 

1834. G. Weir and others (as Trustees). 
1865. R. Cosens or R. Cosens Weir. 
1869. C. L. A. Irwin or Cosens Weir and others. 
1874. John Thomson. : 

1875. T. D. Thomson. 

1904. T. D. Thomson’s Trustees. 


A number of feus by the side of Bogan have been granted from time to 
ete. e 

The Lands of ALEMILL appear to have formed part of the Barony of 
Foulden, They were sold by James Wilkie of Foulden to Peter Weir in 
1809, and have since been possessed along with Bogangreen. 


1 Cf. Berwickshire Com. Records. 
2 Cf. Berwick Sasines, (1700). 
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BOGBANK.—These Lands, lying almost in the middle of the Parish of Cold- 
ingham, and on the edge of that extensive moor which bounds them on the 
north and east, were disponed by William Bogue of Greenwood, on 27th 
October, 1797, by Disposition recorded 16th December, 1797, to James Ross 
of Huxton, who, by his Trust Disposition, dated 28th August, 1813, and 
recorded 15th December, 1830, disponed them to his daughter, Janet Ross. 
She obtained a Charter of Confirmation and Movodamus by William Bogue, 
then late of Greenwood, on 29th December, 1830. Janet Ross was then 
wife of John Purves, who resided at Bogbank. On 2oth and 27th February, 
1832, she obtained another Charter of Confirmation and Movedamus from 
Henry Trotter of Morton-hall, with consent of the aforesaid William Bogue. 

On 12th May, 1832, Janet Ross, or Purves, sold the Lands to I]lay Burns, 
Surveyor of Taxes, Glasgow, with consent of her husband, and Robert Laurie, 
Ormiston Toll Bar. 

Ilay Burns sold the Lands to Thomas Marshall, Castle-gate, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, who obtained a Sasine in favour’of himself and his wife, Ann Small, 
on 25th January, 1836. Thomas Marshall’s Trustees, viz. A. R. Lowrie and 
Ninian Sanderson, disponed the Lands to Robert Marshall, Printer, Berwick- 
on-Tweed, in October, 1853. He was the eldest son of the aforesaid Thomas 
Marshall, and after having obtained Charter of Confirmation and Precept of 
Clare Constat in his favour from Richard Trotter of Morton-hall, he finally 
sold the Lands to George Brown, Farmer, Bogbank, on 16th June, 1854. 
George Brown, by Disposition and Settlement, dated 15th January, 1881, 
conveyed the Lands to certain Trustees, who presently hold them. In 
addition to these Lands, George Brown obtained a Disposition of certain 
lands adjoining from James Kemp, formerly of Hallydown, on roth July, 
1865. 

From the death of Mr Brown, till the beginning of the year 1908, the 
above Lands were occupied by his widow, who, left with a young family of 
six daughters, conducted her affairs with great industry, prudence, and sagacity, 
Several of her daughters are connected, by marriage, with outstanding agricul- 
tarests woe One is tharied ‘to Mr J.P. PF. Bell, FRSA ZS, only son 
of the late Mr Bell, Greenwood, and formerly of Stoneshiel. 
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BROCKHOLES. — The Lands of Brockholes, lying on the south of the 
North British Railway near Grantshouse, were at one time famous for 
badgers—hence the name. It is now famed for the number and quality 
(weight) of its hares. Two outstanding landmarks deserve notice. There is 
a stone wall, 8 ft. wide at its base, within sight of Renton School-house. It 
is built of loose land-gathered stones. There may also be seen the remains 
of pits, which in the olden time were used for the steeping of lint. The 
Lands have, from an early date, formed part of the barony of Bonkyl and 
Preston, and until the beginning of last century were held by the powerful 
House of Douglas. BERRYHILL, which is included in the Lands of Brock- 
holes, had entirely disappeared in the middle of last century, when the pro- 
prietor erected the present gamekeeper’s house on the old site. 

A Commission, dated 9th December, 1415, records the fact that Lady 
Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus, granted the Lands of Brockholes, 
Harewode, and Denwode to the monks of Durham. From the circumstances 
attending the transaction, it would appear that the possession of the Lands 
had been matter of dispute, and that the Countess retained these by force 
until the clerics met her with their spiritual weapon—the anathema of the 
Church—when she declared her willingness to recede from the position she 
had assumed. Accordingly, the Prior of Durham directed the Prior of Cold- 
ingham to pronounce “absolution.” Her son, George Douglas, was the 
first Earl of Angus, and the King undertook to confirm to him the lordship 
of Boncle,? in which barony Brockholes is subsequently included. Again, in 
1427, Angus was forced to re-confirm the lands to the monks of Durham 
and Coldingham.* He had, apparently, been under the ecclesiastical ban, 
and he had ultimately to walk “in the footsteps of his progenitors.” The 
submission is dated roth August, and runs thus :—‘‘ William Douglas, earl 
of Angus, lord of Liddesdale and Jedworth-forest, and of Bonkyll, quit 
‘claims to the prior and chapter of the Cathedral Church of Durham, and 
the prior of Coldinghame, all right and claim which he had to the lands and 
woods of Brokholes, Harewood, and Denewood, with their pertinents, within 
the shire of Berwick, by these marches, viz., from Middledeneheued by Mere- 
burneheued towards the west, on to Crackochtrestrete, and thence by the 
street to Eiford.”* George Douglas, son of the second Earl of Angus, and 


1 Book of the House of Douglas: Fraser. Il, p. 16. 

2 History of the House of Douglas: Maxwell. Il. p. 5. 
3 Book of the House of Douglas: Fraser. Il. p. 32. 
4 Cf. Surtees Soc. Publications (1841). 
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himself the fourth Earl, assumed the lordship of Douglas in 1457. He was 
succeeded by his son, Archibald, “ Bell-the-Cat,” whose son, again, George, 
Master of Angus, fell at Flodden. George had married Elizabeth Drum- 
inond, daughter of Lord Drummond,' and when Sasine was taken by Peter 
Carmichael of the Lands of Brockholes, there followed a curious note referring 
to a “feudal formality of breaking cup and platter” so as to annul it.? This 
took place on 6th August, 1495, and the Sasine appears to have been “too 
hastily granted.”® It was on 31st January, 1488, that a Charter* of the Lands 
had been granted to the Master of Angus, and although he had “ resigned 
Boncle into the King’s hand” on 1st February, 1489, there is no reason to 
suggest a reversion of ownership. 

The House of Douglas has a varied genealogical history. Archibald, 
the 8th Earl of Angus, became 6th Earl of Morton, and William, the r1th 
Earl of Angus, was the first Marquis of Douglas, while Archibald, the r4th 
Earl of Angus and 3rd Marquis of Douglas, was the first and only Duke of 
Douglas. He died in 1761, when the Earldom of Angus and Marquessate of 
Douglas passed to the Duke of Hamilton as heir-male, while Archibald Stuart 
Douglas, son of Sir John Stuart of Grandtully and his wife, Lady Jane Douglas, 
were served heirs to the Douglas estates. In 1790, Archibald Stuart Douglas 
was created Lord Douglas of Douglas. He died in 1827, and on the death 
of his son, James, in 1857, the title became extinct. The Lands passed into 
the hands of Lady Montagu, whose husband had died in i845. The eldest 
daughter of this marriage married Lord Dunglass, afterwards the 11th Earl of 
Home, in whose family the barony of Bonkyl and Preston now remains. 

There are no references in Hume of Godscroft’s Hzstory of the House and 
Race of Douglas and Angus which are of interest in any study of the succes- 
sion to the Lands of Brockholes, and the reader must carefully distinguish 
the Earls of Angus to whom any reference is made, the author assuming that 
George Douglas, son of the Countess of Angus, is the second Earl. It is, 
at the same time, of some importance to take note of a Contract in the 
Douglas Charter-Chest of an infeftment to David Hume in the Lands of 
Wester Brockholes, &c. This Charter, which is dated 7th December, 1626,° 
sets forth “the good, true, and faithful services and gratitudes, pleasures, and 


1 Cf. Douglas and Angus: Hume of Godscroft. 

2 Book of the House of Douglas: Fraser. II. p. 136. 

3 Lbid. I. Introduction, p. Ixii. 

4 Registrum Magni Sigil. XII. No. 92. 

5 Book of the House of Douglas: Fraser, I. Introduction, p. Ixii. 
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good deeds done by Godscroft.” It was under reversion for the sum of 1000 
merks, and the Lands were subsequently redeemed. On 12th March, 1631, 
there appears a Charter! to Ann Stewart, which may also be regarded as of 
a temporary nature. For at least five hundred years, the above Lands have 
been held by representatives of the ancient family of Angus, and the present 
owner is Charles Alexander, 12th Earl of Home, and Baron Douglas of 
Douglas. 


BUSKINBURN [Buskingburn].—These Lands, lying about two miles north- 
west of the village of Coldingham, were oriyinally held by the Homes of Pad- 
dockmire and Homefield, the first of whom was Francis Home, advocate, 
only brother of George Home of Wedderburn, the attainted Laird of 1715. 
They sold the Lands in 1855, when they were acquired by the late Miss Jane 
Romanes, eldest sister of the present owner, Miss E. M. Romanes. From 
Buskingburn House, a most extensive view may be had of the Northumber- 
land coast, as far as Lindisfarne and the Farne Islands. The name of the 
Lands is derived from the fact that, in former days, the residenters in the 
Moors used to “busk” their feet in the Burn on their way to Coldingham 
Priory. There is an old cottage by the side of Buskingburn where the 
claimant to the Marchmont Peerage resided, and a large pool in the vicinity 
is spoken of as his “ bath.” 


BUTTERDEAN.—This extensive upland farm lies in the extreme west of 
the parish of Coldingham. It consists chiefly of arable land, and there 
are some good portions on the banks of the River Eye. In early times, 
the lands of Butterdean formed part of the property of the Nunnery of 
Abbey St Bathans. They are now in possession of the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour of Whittingehame, M.P. for the City of London. The tenant 
is Mr Peter Cowe, a good ornithologist, who possesses a fine collection of 
birds, mostly collected and preserved by himself. 

One of the earliest references to the Lands of Butterdean is found in 
1335-6, when 20s due therefrom for the Castle Ward of Dunbar is unpaid 
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because the lands were lying waste.! For the same reason, in the following 
year the duties are again returned as unpaid, in the accounts of the Sheriffs 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Edinburgh.?2 The earliest known owners were 
Ellems, and from the proximity of the Lands to those of the Ellems of 
Ellem, it might be inferred that they were conferred at an early period upon 
some branch of that family, to whom reference is made in the Ragman Roll,® 
the Coldingham Charters, and in other Records. 

The family of Ellem, Ellam, or Ellame, would appear to have owned 
lands in various parts of Coldinghamshire from the thirteenth century, and 
the following Charter by David II. to William de Wardlaw, in 1359,‘ points 
to a wide territorial sway— 

Original: 

“David dei Gracia Rex Scotorum omnib, etc.  Sciatis nos de 
disse, etc. dilco et fideli, Wilmo de Wardlaw, duas bovatas trecum 
ptinenc in Villa- de Corsgat infra baroniam de Coldynham ad nos 
spectant Racone fortisfacture quond Radulphi de Eklys qui obiit ad 
pacem et fidem Regis Anglie, Similr et unam carucatem tre jacenten 
in Blanhern ad nos spectant Raone escaete pro eo q heredes [?] quon- 
dam Henrici de Ellame ad pacem et fidem Regis Angl, etc.” 


Translation : 

David, by the grace ot God, King of Scots: To all, etc. Know 
ye that we have given, etc. to our beloved and faithful William of 
Wardlaw two cxgates of land with the pertinents in the town of 
Corsgat, within the barony of Coldingham to us on account of the 
forfeiture of the late Radulph [Ralph?] of Eccles who died at the 
peace and fealty of the King of England; and also one carucate of 
land lying in Blanhern belonging to us by reason of the escheat for 
him and his heirs |?] of the late Henry of Ellame, at the peace and 
fealty of the present King of England, etc. 


Reference to an Ellem of Butterdean may be inferred from the Records 
of a perambulation by William Drax, Prior of Coldingham, and Adam Fore- 
man, of date 13th November, 1430, when Richard of Ellem, George of 
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Ellem, and Alexander of Ellem appear as witnesses.1- There is, however, 
a perambulation between the Lands of Brockholes and Butterdean on 14th 
January, 1431, between the Priory and Convent of Coldingham and George 
de Helham which affords a variation of the name, and an indication that 
George Ellem might be in possession of the lands at that date.? Richard 
of Ellem was probably the father of George Ellem, for George Ellem of 
Butterdean is involved in a dispute as to the pasturage of the Hillside on 
16th April, 1434.2 George de Ellem, Lord of Butterdean, is on the Jury at 
a retour of Thomas of Lumsdene in the Lands of Wester Lumsdene, in 
December, 1444,4 and again when Thomas of Lumsdene is retoured to 
certain lands in the town and territory of Coldingham.*® He is also found 
on the retour of Robert de Aldencraw, as son and heir of Alexander de 
Aldencraw in a toft of land in Coldingham, on 7th May, 1453.° 

On 8th February, 1457, John Ellem is served heir to his father, George 
Ellem, in certain lands in Coldingham and West Reston,’ and in the same 
year John Ellem gets Sasine in his favour of the Lands of Butterdean.® 
In the Exchequer Rolls, the Castle Ward duties appear to have been paid 
from 1437 to 1460, but it is recorded in 1463 that John Ellem failed to pay 
these duties for Butterdean.® When, on 2nd August, 1465, John, Prior 
of Coldingham, confirmed by Charter Alexander Home of that Ilk in the 
office of Bailie of the whole kirk, the name of John Ellem of Butterdean 
appears as a witness to the Notary’s docquet.*° He is on the Jury at the 
retour of Mariot Sinclair, as one of the heirs of John Sinclair, her grand- 
father, in half of the lands of Kymbyrgiame, on 7th April, 1467.** He is 
a witness to a Sasine in favour of David Home, as son and heir of George 
Home of Wedderburn,!? on 9th November, 1474. On 18th December, 1475, 
he is witness to a Charter of Confirmation of the lands of Utterstone, 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 638. 
2 Ibid. No. 639. 
2B Ibid. No. 227. 
4 Ibid. No. 633. 
5 Ibid. No. 634. 
6 Ibid. No. 635. 
7 Ibid. No. 637 
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Burnhouse, Oxendene, Harcus, and Risiriggs, which David Halliburton then 
resigned.* He is, again, a witness to a Charter, dated 4th January, 1477, 
by Alexander, Duke of Albany, to Alexander Home, apparent heir of Alex- 
ander, Lord Home, of the lands of Lethem,? and to another dated 23rd 
March, 1477-8, confirming a Charter to Alexander Bennystoun of the lands 
of Upsetlington.* He is defender in an action by Sir John Swinton of 
Swinton relating to the erroneous delivery of. writings in an inquest and 
brieve in favour of Alexander, Duke of Albany, of a Chapel upon the lands 
of Cranshaws, dated 16th July, 1476.4 He is a witness to the Marriage 
Contract of Sibil Home, sister of George Home of Wedderburn, and Henry 
Hately of Mellerstanes, dated 1st February, 1478.5 

On 27th July, 1479, Jacobus de Edington, John Ellem of Butterdean, 
Gavin Home of Manderston, and others were charged with treason in having 
held the Castle of Dunbar against King James III.® John Ellem had a Charter 
of the lands of Chirnside, Duns and Bassendean, in his own, and his wife 
Elizabeth’s favour, on- 19th July, 1489, on the resignation of his brother, 
Richard Ellem,* but Richard gets Sasine of certain lands in Bassendean, 
on 14th June, 1490. In the same year the lands were forfeited for the 
above act of treason, and were of new conferred on his son George Ellem.® 
His daughter, Elizabeth Ellem, is said to have married Christopher Cock- 
burn of Choicelee, youngest son of Sir Alexander Cockburn, Baron of 
Langton, and Elizabeth Crichton, his first wife.'® George Ellem of Butter- 
dean is mentioned as a witness to a precept relating to certain lands in Cock- 
burnspath, dated 4th January. 1491." 

George Ellem is followed by Alexander Ellem of Butterdean, possibly 
his son, who got Sasine of the Lands in 1494,*? and in 1496, he got Sasine 
of the lands of Wester Borthwick.**? He is on the Jury at the retour of Sir 
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David Home of Wedderburn, as heir of his father, dated 18th January, 
s497-8.1 Alexander Ellem of Butterdean and Helen Home, his wife, 
got a Crown Charter of Confirmation in joint life-rent of the lands of 
Wester Borthwick, on 15th February, 1502, which had been resigned by 
Alexander himself for new infeftment. 

On 7th May, 1504, Alexander Ellem of Butterdean is on the Retour of 
Alexander Home to his mother, Margaret Sinclair, in half of the lands of 
Kimmirghame.* He is again found as a Juryman at the retour of Special 
Service of Oswald Purves, as heir of William Purves his father in four caru- 
cates of land, on Ist October, 1504. In 1506, he gets Sasine of lands in 
Cockburnspath,* and in 1516, he gets Barley from the Crown.’ George Ellem 
gets Sasine of lands in Bassendean, in 1529.° On 20th July, 1535, a Charter 
is granted for the half of certain lands zzfra villam et territorum de Htrsell 
vic. Berwick, which Alexander Ellem of Butterdean had sold to Isabella, 
Prioress of Cauldstreme,’? to which Ninian Ellem is witness.® 

On 25th September, 1541, a Crown Charter is granted to Peter Ellem, 
son and apparent heir of Alexander Ellem of Butterdean and his heirs of 
the Lands of Butterdean and Wester Borthwick, two husband-lands in 
Mordington, aud a half-husband-land in Cockburnspath, which the said Alex- 
ander Ellem had resigned.® 

On 3rd February, 1555-6, Alexander Ellem, natural son of Alexander 
Ellem of Butterdean, gets letters of legitimation.‘® On 12th February, 1571, 
David Ellem, son of the Laird of Butterdean, signs a Bond of Obligation, 
with others, to rise against the King’s enemies, and particularly against Sir 
Thomas Ker, sometime of Fairnyhurst, who, with certain accomplices, thieves, 
and broken men of the Borders, were about to invade and pursue the Burgh 
of Jedburgh.?? 

On 15th December, 1587, a Charter of Confirmation is granted of a 
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Disposition by Peter Ellem of Butterdean in favour of his son, John Ellem, 
and Janet Sinclair, his spouse, of the lands of Butterdean, West Borthwick, 
and others.* This John Ellem evidently died shortly afterwards, for on 16th 
December, 1591-2, David Ellem in Butterdean, Tutor of John E!lem of 
Butterdean, gives caution for himself and John Ellem, for warding the 
Marches. ? 

On 16th December, 1592, there is a Crown Charter of Confirmation 
granted in favour of John Ellem of Butterdean, “ Nepote” [grandson fro) 
Peter Ellem of Butterdean, of “ Ladyhouse” and other tenements in Cold- 
ingham,® and on 17th May, 1597, John Ellem is served heir to his father, 
William Ellem, in £10, payable for the lands of Slichhouses. + 

On toth July, 1600, John Ellem of Butterdean is served heir to his 
grandfather, Peter Ellem, in the lands of Butterdean, West Borthwick, and 
Dunsceillis, two husband-lands in the town and territory of Mordington, and 
a half-husband-land in Cockburnspath.* John Ellem married Mary Lauder, and 
he is described as a cousin of John Home of West Reston in a Charter which 
he and his wife granted, on 13th July, 1600, to William Shearlaw of Bogan- 
green, of certain lands in Coldingham, called Todhoilaw or Fishelsyde and 
Angelsyde.® Janet Sinclair, relict of John Ellem of Butterdean, left a settle- 
ment, dated roth December, 1602. She was probably the mother of John 
Ellem of Butterdean, and there would seem to be an error in calling his 
father “ James” in the after-mentioned Retour instead of ¥okn, for on 2nd 
January, 1602, there is a Crown Charter confirming (a) the sale of West 
Borthwick and Dunsceillis, with the fishings thereof, by John Ellem of Butter- 
dean and his spouse, Mary Lauder, and James Sinclair, brother to Robert 
Sinclair of Longformacus and Elizabeth Home, his spouse, (6) the woods of 
Butterdean, and four husband-lands there, to Sinclair.* On 26th November, 
1604, John Ellem of Butterdean is on an Assize.? On 25th August, 1605, 
John Ellem of Butterdean is served heir to his grandfather, Patrick Ellem 
of Butterdean, in three husband-lands in West Reston, two in Crossgait of 
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Coldingham, Ladyhouse, and other tenements in Coldingham.t On 12th 
May, 1606, John Buchanan, W.S., complains that John Ellem of Butterdean 
is unrelaxed from a horning for not paying a sum of 41000 of principal, and 
4200 ot expenses,” and a similar complaint is again made on 27th June, 
1607.2 On 26th October, 1606, George Ellem, sometime in Butterdean, 
and William Ellem, his brother, are declared fugitives at Jedburgh. On 
4th October, 1610, John Ellem of Butterdean is served heir to his father 
James (?) Ellem of Butterdean, in the before-mentioned lands.’ 

The family of Ellem must have been engaged in sume rebellion about this 
time. As the result of the horning above referred to, the lands then seem 
to pass into the hands of the Cockburns, for on 3rd May, 1627, Robert 
Cockburn of Butterdean is served heir to his father, Mr Robert Cockburn 
of Butterdean in the lands of Tounrig, Wester Borthwick, and Dunsceillis, 
with the common pasturage of Chirnside, in the parish of Oldhamstocks,® 
and in June, 1633, Cockburn of Butterdean undertook to have horses and 
carts for the King’s baggage.” 

From the Cockburns, the Lands were acquired by the Hays of Aberlady, 
for, on 22nd October, 1663, Mr John Hay of Aberlady is served heir to his 
father in all of the above lands,* and on 22nd October, 1668, John Hay of 
Aberlady is served heir to his father, Mr John Hay of Aberlady, in the 
same lands.?® 

At or about this period, the Lands pass out of the hands of the Hays, 
for, in 1669, Sir Andrew Fletcher of Aberlady seems to have become pos- 
sessed of their lands, and he obtains a Ratification from Parliament of their 
holdings, including certain rights which Mr Patrick Douglas of Kilspindie 
obtained from James VI., on t2th July, 1589, including the Barony of 
Butterdean.*° From this it may safely be concluded that, while the Lands 
had been held by Ellems, Cockburns, and Hays, the superiority was in the 
hands of the Douglases, and passed to the Fletchers, who appear also to 
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have secured the Lands in 1669, as stated above. On 31st October, 1676, 
Archibald Fletcher, as heir of Lord Andrew Fletcher of Aberlady,! is served 
heir in the Lands, and on 18th May, 1686, John Fletcher as heir of his 
brother, Archibald Fletcher of Aberlady, is retoured to the Lands.? John 
Fletcher, in turn, is succeeded by his son, Andrew Fletcher, who, on Ist 
September, 1691, is served heir to the Lands. On 23rd September, 1719, 
Beatrix, Mary and Margaret Fletcher, the aunts of Andrew Fletcher, suc- 
ceeded him as heirs portioners of the Lands of Butterdean, which, on 20th 
June, 1720, were sold to Henry Fletcher of Saltoun in life-rent, and Robert 
Fletcher, his second son, in fee. 

On 19th January, 1744, the Lands were sold to Charles, Lord. Binning, 
who, on 8th June, 1789, conveyed the same to George Baillie of Jerviswoode, 
in life-rent, and Grizell Baillie, his eldest daughter, in fee. On 8th May, 
1806, she conveyed the Lands to George Baillie of Jerviswoode. 

On 18th April, 1808, the lands were sold to Thomas Gregson of Black- 
burn,* whose trustees, again, sold the same, in 1822, to James Balfour, “ at 
present residing at Salton, youngest lawful son of the deceased John Bal- 
four of Balbirny.” He was succeeded by his son, James Maitland Balfour, 
in 1848, and in November, 1856, the Lands of Butterdean passed into the 
hands of the present owner. 

The ruins of what is called on the Ordnance Survey Map ‘“ Kilspindie 
Castle” lie a few yards west of the road through Butterdean farm, on the 
way from Abbey St Bathans to Grantshouse, so named from Thomas Grant, 
a road-contractor, who settled here in 1816. The Castle may have been a 
stronghold of Douglas of Kilspindie, who was uncle to Angus. What remains 
is not readily distinguishable. The site is beyond the present barn-yard, 
and extends on its west side to the mill-pond. The moat can be easily 
traced on the east and south sides. Very little of the building is now extant, 
the pond wall and embankment probably containing the stones which have 
been removed. A part of the east wall, 8 yards long, 34 feet thick, and 4 
feet high, still stands, and other pieces of masonry may be found between 
this wall, and the west wall. The stone used has been wholly the grey- 
wacke of the district. The earlier maps give no indication of the site of 
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‘‘Kilspindie Castle.” In Acts of Parliament, reference is made to “ Kilspindie 
upoun the North part of the said landis of Aberladie towards the Sey,” and 
consequently the suggestion that “ Kilspindie Castle” on the farm of Butter- 
dean was a residence of Patrick Douglas must not be too hastily accepted. 
The ruins described above are undoubtedly the remains of a “strength o’ 
stane” erected on a splendid site. 


COLDINGHAM LAW.—These Lands, situated at the east end of the 
village of Coldingham, contain ‘“‘The Law,” where justice was administered 
in early times. That part of the holding which lies between “The Pool” and — 
the present mansion-house was formerly called the Warensi of Coldinghame, 
que fuerunt alas Estote Waryn.> 

On oth October, 1598, the Lands were held by David Home of Colding- 
ham,” and, on 31st October, 1601, Patrick Home of Coldinghamlaw was 
served heir to his father, David Home of Coldinghamlaw, in four husband- 
lands of The Law, four and three-quarters husband-lands of Hillend, &c., 
Halcroft, Armstrong’s Park, and Clinkscales Cottages in Coldingham.* Patrick 
Home, son of the above, was served heir to his father in the Lands on 4th 
August, 1625,* and again on 7th May, 1629.° 

In the end of the seventeenth century, John Home was proprietor of the 
Lands, and a curious specimen of a funeral invitation written by him has 
been preserved.© There is’a Sasine, dated 8th May, 1715, of Margaret 
Douglas, spouse to Alexander Home of Coldingham, and Marie Home, their 
only lawful daughter, in certain annual rents out of his Lands in the Parish 
of Coldingham.* Alexander Home was succeeded by his daughter, who 
married John Morrison, Writer in Edinburgh. He took the name of Hume 
on his marriage, the Contract for which is signed 3rd April, 1732. They 
were succeeded by their only son, Alexander Hume, who was served heir on 
19th December, 1765, notwithstanding a proposal of disinheritance.* There 
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is a Sasine, dated 1st April, 1766, of Alexander Home of Coldingham Law, 
of Hillend, Bee-edge, Hallcroft, and Armstrong’s Park, upon a Precept from 
the Great Seal. Alexander was succeeded by his eldest son, John, who was 
served heir on 3rd December, 1777.2, He married Magdalene Cowan, and 
got a Crown Charter of the Lands on ioth December, 1777. He was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, and dying without issue, was succeeded by 
his only surviving sister, Mary, who was served heir on 16th March, 1820. 

On 25th June, 1840, the Lands were disponed to Robert Hume of Marsh- 
field, who resided at Bath. He sold the Lands to Alexander Thomson Heriot, 
farmer, Northfield (by Disposition, dated 17th December, 1852), who, along 
with his wife, Catherine Turnbull, obtained Sasine on 27th December, 1852. 
The Trustees of the late James Heriot, his son, now own the Lands under 
Disposition in his favour, dated 25th April, 1871. 


FAIRLAW.—The Lands of Fairlaw, which are held of Home of Billie, were 
in the middle of the eighteenth century in the possession of George Fair, 
portioner of Auchincraw, from which owner they probably derive their name. 
There is a Precept of Clare Constat, by Patrick Home of Billie, in favour of 
William Fair, son of George Fair, which is dated 4th May, 1763. Another 
Precept of Clare Constat, dated 7th May, 1798, is in favour of Margaret Fair, 
only child and nearest lawful heir to the deceased William Fair, her father, 
and spouse, James Home. There follows a Disposition by Margaret Fair or 
Home in favour of William Home, her eldest son, which is dated 13th 
September, 1820. On 18th December, 1876, John Home, brother of William 
Home, was infeft in the Lands. 

The present proprietor, James Rae, Esq. of Fairlaw, purchased the Lands 
from the Trustees of the late John Home, and was infeft, 21st May, 1901. 
The mansion-house, which is situated fully a mile to the west of Reston 
Station, is a delightful residence, occupied by the owner, who has greatly 
improved the amenity of the estate. 
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FERNEYCASTLE.—These Lands were acquired in 1764 by John Home 
of Ninewells from Sir James Home of Manderston. John Home died in 
1780, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Captain Joseph Hume, of the 
Second Regiment of Dragoon Guards, who died on 24th February, 1832, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Baron David Hume. Baron Hume died on 
27th July, 1838, and was succeeded by his eldest daughter, Elizabeth Hume, 
who died on 16th November, 1848, and was succeeded by her sister, Agnes 
Macdonald Hume, spouse of Matthew Norman Macdonald, who assumed 
the surname of Hume. Agnes Macdonald Hume died on 4th March, 
1864, and was succeeded by her grand-nephew, James Alexander Ross, Esq., 
who assumed the 
surname of Hume. 

David Hume, 
“the famous Scottish 
philosopher and _his- 
torian, was the second 
son of Joseph Hume 
of Ninewells, in the 
Parish of Chirnside, 
by Catherine, third 
daughter of Sir David 
Falconer of Newton 
(1640-86), President 
of Session in 1682.” 

The site of Ferney Castle cannot now be pointed out with certainty, but 
it is generally supposed to have been on the edge of the morass which 
occupied the hollow, through which the Mire Burn flows. Occasionally 
great stones are unearthed. These undoubtedly formed the causeway over 
the moss from Ferney Castle towards England, while the farm on the south 
side of the valley is still called Causewaybank, evidently from this circum- 
stance. The Mire Burn now forms the boundary between the parishes of 
Coldingham and Chirnside. The present farm-steading is situated about a 
mile to the south of Reston Junction, on the North British Railway. 

The old mansion-house of Ninewells was ‘(a favourable specimen of the best 
Scottish lairds’ houses, by the possession of which they think themselves entitled 
to modify their family coats-of-arms, and establish coats of their own.”2 


1 The Tron Kirk of Edinburgh: Butler. p- 309. 
2 Histories of Noble British Families: Drummond (1846). 
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FLEURS.—This property was at one time part of the extensive. possessions 
of the Earls of Home, to whom it belonged either in property or superiority, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1610, a Crown Charter 
was granted in favour of Alexander, Earl of Home, of various possessions in 
Berwickshire belonging to him, and, included in the description, are the 
lands of “ Beinrig” and “ Flures,” and, again, in 1620, we find a Retour in 
favour of James, Earl of Home, as heir of Alexander, of zuter aha the lands 
of “ Beinrig” and Floures.”* These were possibly superiorities. In 1591 
the lands appear from the Register of the Great Seal to have been in the 
possession of Alexander Home of Manderston, by whom they were acquired 
from Alexander Home of Hielawis, and Barbara Home, his, spouse. They 
are described as the g Mercatas terrarum de Fluris.® In 1609, Alexander 
Home resigned the Lands and there is a Crown Charter in favour of his 
son, George Home, Junior of Manderston, of zuter ata the 4 Mercat de 
Beinrig cum molendine, 4 Mercat de Flures. These and various other lands 
are incorporated into a Barony known us the Barony of “Snwke’* In the 
interval (in 1607) there is a Crown Charter in favour of Robert Home of 
Fairnyside, and Mariot Kerr, his spouse, the description in which contains 
Beopark, Fluiris ac totius ville et terrarum de Eyemouth Hielawrs et Beinrig,® 
but whether this was in property or in respect of some burden on the lands 
is not apparent. 

In virtue of payments to the Priory there are two Crown Charters in 
1621 in favour of John Stewart, son of Francis Stewart, sometime Earl of 
Bothwell and Henry Stewart, another son of that Earl respectively, including 
the lands of “ Beanrig” and Flowris.° 

There are various Crown Grants in favour apparently of Creditors on the 
lands, but nothing definite in connection with the ownership appears until 
on 29th March, 1760, there was registered a Sastwe of the Lands of 
Fleurs, Beanrig, and Alemilne, which were held by Bruce Campbell in 
life-rent, and John Wilkie of Foulden in fee, upon a Disposition granted 
by James Pringle of Bowland; and on 7th April, 1763, there was registered 
a Sasine in favour of John Wilkie of Foulden of Beanrig, Alemiln, and Floors, 


1 Registrum Magni Sigilli. (1609-20) No. 290. 

2 Berwick Retours. (1620.) 

3 Registrum Magni Sigilli, (1580-93) No. 1879. 

4° Lbid, (1609-20) No. 60. 

5 Lbid. (1593-1608) No. 1943. 

6 Lbid, (1620-33) Nos. 232, 237. 
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under Disposition granted by Bruce Campbell. In 1628, there is recorded the 
Testament of Janet Galbraith, wife of [John] Wilkie of Foulden. On 29th 
May, 1649, Sir Thomas Hope of Craighall came, “about twelf hours of the 
day, till Foulden, quhair I wes most courteouslie entertainit by John Wilkie 
and his lady.” On 5th October, 1669, Robert Wilkie is said to be “in” 
Foulden ; on 24th June, 1783, there is record of John Wilkie “of” Foulden. 

The Lands of Fleurs are now in the hands of the representative of James 
Shirreff, merchant, Leith, who, prior to 1834, purchased the farm of Bastle- 
ridge, near Ayton. Under his will the Trustees were instructed to invest 
some capital as near to that property as possible, and Fleurs was purchased 
from Mr Wilkie of Foulden. The Lands were left to the four nieces of 
James Shirreff, and the three eldcst inherited the property in succession, but 
these dying without issue, they were followed by the youngest niece, whose 
daughter had five children, — four sons and one daughter. The eldest of 
these sons is the present owner, and the property is disentailed. Fleurs 
(Floors) lies mid-way between the village of Coldingham and the farm-steading 


of Hallydown. 


GREENBURN.—These Lands lie towards the south-west of the Parish of 
Coldingham, on the road leading from Auchencraw to Duns. The present 
proprietor is Major A. R. Trotter of Morton-hall, Liberton, Edinburgh. The 
following Extracts from the Berwickshire Sasines (1781-1840) indicate the 
line of ownership :— 


1788, December 17th. William Bogue of Greenburn [who married Margaret, daughter 
of John Bogue of Hallydown, in 1787] seased 25th October, 1788, in Greenburn in 
the Parish of Coldingham as heir of Alexander Bogue portioner of Auchincraw his 
uncle, on a Precept of Clare Constat by Patrick Home of Wedderburn, roth March 
1788. 

Also on a Charter of Resignation by Patrick Home of Wedderburn roth March 
1788. 

1816, January 9th. William Bogue of Greenburn seased in a park and yard and house 
thereon, and two houses and yard in Auchincraw, also in the Farm of Greenburn, 
as heir to William Bogue of Greenburn, his father, on a Charter of Confirmation 
and Precept of Clare Constat by George Home of Wedderburn, 16th December, 
1815. 

1818, February zoth. Margaret, Elizabeth and Marianne Bogue, daughters of William 
Bogue of Greenburn seased in the lands above mentioned of Auchincraw and 


1 Diary. p. 98. 
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Greenburn in security of £400 to each on a Bond and Disposition by Wliliam Bogue 
of Greenburn their brother, 11th February, 1818. 
There are also Sasines of other persons on Bonds and Dispositions in security. 

1821, April roth. William Bogue of Greenburn gets Renunciation by Thomas Bogue his 
brother, residing in Berwick, of Lands in Auchincraw. 

1821, April 26th. William Stirling, Architect in Dunblané, seased 23rd April in two and a 
half husband lands, one of which is called a park land and a field or park of land 
in the town and territory of Auchincraw, houses and yards in Auchincraw, third 
part of a husband land called an orchard land, two husband lands in Auchincraw, 
one thereof called a Mainland and another a Haitland, husband land in Auchincraw 
called a Haitland, and three parts of a husband land there called an orchard land, 
all in the town of Auchincraw, now composing and making up the farm of Greenburn, 
extending to 283,%5 acres and teinds in the Parish of Coldingham, in security of 
£600 on Bond and Disposition by William Bogue of Greenburn, 30th March, 182r. 

1822, April roth. Joseph Lowrey, land factor Eyemouth, seased 4th April in two and a 
half husband lands, one of which is called a Park land in the town and territory of 
Auchincraw and others in the Parish of Coldingham, in security of three sums of 
£400 each in Bond and Disposition by William Bogue of Greenburn, to Margaret, 
Elizabeth and Marianne his sisters, 11th February 1818, and Disposition and 
Assignation by them with consent of Joseph Liddle, writer in Edinburgh, husband 
of the said Marianne, dated 23rd and 24th November, 1821. 

1827, December 1st. Henry Trotter of Morton-hall seased 22nd November 1827 in the 
lands [described above], but said to extend in all to 460 acres and now known and 
distinguished as being the estate of Greenburn, with a house and garden in Auchin- 
craw in the Parish of Coldingham, on Disposition by William Bogue of Greenburn, 
12th November, 1827. 

1840, September 22nd. Richard Trotter of Morton-hall [grandfather of the present pro- 
prietor], as heir of taillie and provision to Henry Trotter of Mortonhall his uncle is 
seased in the lands and barony of Charterhall, and a number of others, including 
those above mentioned as disponed by William Bogue of Greenburn, proceeding on 
a Disposition and Deed of Entail by the said Henry Trotter, dated 17th December 
1833 and Retour of General Service, 22nd April, 1840. 


The subjoined “ Note of Entail” gives further particulars as to the owner- 
ship and extent of the Lands of Greenburn :— 


** All and Whole these two husband lands and half of a husband land, one whereof 
‘* called a parkland, lying within the town and territory of Auchincraw, with the pasturage 
‘“teinds, or valued teinds bolls of the said two husband lands and half of a husband land 
‘*in Auchincraw, together also with the pertinents of the said lands, all lying within the 
© Parish of Coldingham and Sheriffdom of Berwick: As also All and Whole that field or 
‘‘park of land, with the sundry houses, yards, and pertinents of the same, lying within 
“the town and territory of Auchincraw, Parish of Coldingham, and Sheriffdom of Berwick, 
‘‘all as sometime possessed by George Hood of Sunnyside, tenant thereof, of which 
‘lands lying in the town and territory of Auchincraw, parish and sheriffdom afore- 
“said, the part and portions specified in the instrument of sasine in favour of the now 
‘*deceased Richard Trotter of Mortonhall aftermentioned, compose and make up the 
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“ farm of Greenburn, extending in whole to 283 acres and fifty-one hundredth parts of an 
‘acre lying contiguous, and all which land of Greenburn and others above written extend 
““in whole to 460 acres or thereby, and are now known and distinguished as being the 
“estate of Greenburn, together with the house and garden at Auchincraw as sometime 
“ possessed by William Bogue of Greenburn, and whole houses and pertinents thereof, 
‘Cas the same were purchased and acquired by the said deceased Henry Trotter from 
‘William Bogue, Esquire, of Greenburn, which whole lands, barony, teinds, and others 
‘‘ before mentioned are situated in the county of Berwick, being the lands, barony, 
“teinds, and others particularly described in an instrument of sasine in favour of the 
‘said Richard Trotter; dated the 15th and recorded in the General Register of Sasines, 
‘“&c. at Edinburgh the 22nd, both days of September in the year 1840.” 


Some years ago, Mr George Fortune, Kilmeny, Duns, while making 
alterations on the farm-steading at Greenburn, discovered an old lintel, which 
has been placed in the north gable of the corn-barn. It undoubtedly belongs 
to an older building. It is a red freestone, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 


IP IA 1557 


It seems impossible now to associate the initials on the stone with the owners 
of Lands at such an early date, although it may be suggested that they bear 
record of a marriage between the families of Paxton and Auchincraw, whose 
names appear in early records as proprietors in the locality. It may also be 
stated that in 1561, William Paxton held lands in Auchincraw; in 1571, the 
kiln-lands of Auchincraw were in possession of John Auchincraw ; and in 1576, 
Nicol Paxton “agrees to marry” Elizabeth Auchincraw. 


HALLYDOWN.— The Titles of the Lands of Hallydown have been pre- 
served from 13th August, 1757, when there is a Disposition by Robert 
Macklish, merchant in Dunbar, in favour of John Bogue of Bee Edge, and 
on 13th August, 1786, John Bogue, Jun., is served heir to his father by 
Special Retour. On 25th March, 1814, there is a Disposition to John 
Fowler of Windygowl, and on 18th July, 1839, the Lands passed into the 
hands of James Kemp. The Disposition to John Fowler conveys “the 
privilege of taking sea ware at Linkholm Shore both for kelp and manure 
to the Lands according to use and wont.” In 1764, “Hawkslaw” was part 
of Hallydown Estate. 

On 6th July, 1863, the Lands of Hallydown became the property of 
George Webster, who, on 27th March, 1876, registered a Trust Deed in 
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favour of his wife, Isabella. Mr Webster left 44000 to Edinburgh University 
as Bursaries to assist young men in preparation for the work of the ministry. 

On 11th March, 1878, there was registered a Deed in favour of John 
Mickle of Stoneshiel and other Trustees—the estate to be held in life-rent 
by the said John Mickle and his spouse, Margaret Lyal, and thereafter to be 
held by Julia Lilly Mickle, their daughter. The Lands of Hallydown are 
now held by Mrs Margaret Mickle, who is resident in Australia. 

Mr John McGall, 
who was farmer at 
Hallydown for fifty- 
one years, was born 
at Coldingham in 
$826, and-dred in 
1903. “Hus great 
ability as an authority 
in agriculture was 
often utilised for 
valuations and_=arbi- 
trations of a com- 
pléx character.”* Jn 
1897, the heritors 
and ratepayers of the Parish of Coldingham and other friends made fitting 
recognition of his long and faithful services as a member and Chairman of the 
Parochial Board, School Board, and Parish Council of Coldingham. 


HALLYDOWN 


HOWBURN.—On 6th October, 1597, Nicolas Paxton was served heir to his 
father, William Paxton in Westertown, in a husband-land in the town and 
territory of Auchincraw Howburn.? From an early date it formed part of 
the Renton Lands, owned by the descendants of Patrick Home of Kilnknowe 
(a few acres of land close to the Priory of Coldingham) who had, in 1558, 
married the only daughter of David Ellem of Renton. Between 1779 and 
1817, the Lands of Howburn were disjoined from the Renton Estate, and 
passed into the hands of Sir James Hall of Dunglass. Later, it was acquired 


1 The Border Magazine (1907). pp- 141-4. 
2 Berwickshire Retours. No. 518. 
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by David Denholm, farmer, Woolands, Oldhamstocks, who left it to his 
daughters Agnes and Jane, and on their death to pass into the possession 
of George Denholm Clark, Esq., the present proprietor. 

Howburn is situated near the Post Road, between Reston and Grants- 
house—almost opposite Houndwood House. At one time it was farmed by 
George Brown, an old-fashioned weather-prophet. 


HOWPARK.—Sir John Home was proprietor of the Estate in 1745. He 
sold it in 1791 to Sir John Stirling of Glorat, who in 1807 again sold it to 
the Rev. James Hall, minister of the Associate Congregation, Rose Street, 
Edinburgh, who was also a banker and builder. The property was sold by 
his Trustee in 1813 to Thomas Bell, late of Nether Horsburgh. Nicol Milne, 
First of Faldonside, married Thomas Bell’s daughter, and Thomas Bell dis- 
poned the property to him in 1818. In 1831 he disponed the Estate to his 
son Nicol Milne, Second of Faldonside, advocate in Edinburgh. Nicol Milne, 
Third of Faldonside, succeeded in 1853. His sister, Miss Marion Milne of 
Otterburn, took over the Estate in 1880, and at her death, in 1891, she left 
the property to Thomas Stodart, Esq. of Crosswoodhill, Lanarkshire, the 
present proprietor, conditionally to his adopting the surname of Milne. 

Howpark is situated beside the cross-road, which leads from Renton to 
Fast Castle, and this road is interesting, as it seems to indicate the way by 
which the little fort was reached in the olden time from the Main Road 
across Coldingham Moor. 


LUMSDEN [LUMSDAINE].—In the extreme north of the parish of Cold- 
ingham, there is a wide extent of land whose records are found in the earliest 
pages of civil and ecclesiastical history. The ruins of Fast Castle are directly 
north of Dowlaw, while the sites of the Old Tower and Soldiers’ Dyke 
appear immediately to the south. In Early Charters, there is abundant 
evidence of the importance of Lumsdean, now known as Lumsdaine, and 
giving name to a large farm-steading, which is situated about a mile to the 
south-east, and fully two miles north-west of the village of Coldingham. 

In early times, there were two Lumsdens—(a) West Lumsden or Dulaw- 
mains; (6) East or Greater Lumsden—separated from each other by a 
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deep, romantic glen, which is one of the most interesting resorts of the 
Naturalist. The Lands were originally, on the refounding of Coldingham 
Priory by King Edgar in 1098, A.D., given to the See of Durham,? under 
the general name of Lumsden, but the above distinction became necessary 
soon afterwards when the lands came into the possession of two distinct 
families, who, as manorial tenants, held them of the monks of Coldingham. 
The Lumsdens are supposed to be of the family of Bonkyl of that Ilk. As early 
as the reign of William the Lyon, the ancestor of this ancient family had settled 
in the district,’ and Gillen (William) and Cren de Lumisdene are witnesses 
to a Charter of Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, giving two carucates (Ze. eight 
oxgangs or one hundred and four acres) of land to the Priory of Coldingham.?® 
The Charter, though not dated, must have been executed between 1166 
and 1182.* 

WersT LUMSDEN (DoOWLAW).—About 1188, Edward de Aldecambus was 
accused by William the Lyon of wrecking,® a practice which is said to have 
gone on in spite of all law.® For this he was condemned to death, but 
was spared in consequence of a money payment, to raise which he was com- 
pelled to exchange with Bertram, Prior of Coldingham, the Lands of Auld- 
cambus for Lumsden Major and 80 marks of silver.’ The sons of Edward 
de Auld Cambus, William, Radulf‘and others, are thereafter known as ‘de 
Lumsden.” 

William de Lumsden, who is referred to as Edward’s heir, seems to have 
succeeded him, and is mentioned as a witness in a number of Charters.® 
In one of these Charters,® his wife Ermiger is named. Radulf, probably 
Archdeacon of Lothian, who is a witness to various Charters,!® is found in 
association with his son John de Lumsden in several of them.4! Ce'ibacy 
not having been established in Northern Europe at this time, it is quite 


1 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 1, 2. 

2 Ibid. No. 54. 

8 Ibid. No. 115. 

4 Cf. Douglas Peerage—Larl of Dunba. 

5 Coldingham Charters: No. 648. 

6 Pearson's England during the Early Ages. p. 569. Vote. 
Registrum Magni Sigil. I. No. 560. 

4 Coldingham Charters: No. 648. 


8 Ibid. Nos. 123, 181, 183, 185, 186, 187, 245, 270. 
9 Ibid. No. 271. 
10 Ibid. Nos. 266, 277. 
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possibie that the Archdeacon was lawfully married. John de Lumsden is 
a witness to a Charter in 1215.* 

William was succeeded by David de Lumsden, who had a quarrel with 
the monks of Coldingham which was finally disposed of by the Pope in 
the following way :—About 1237, the Bishop of Glasgow received a letter 
from Pope Gregory to this effect?“ Gregory, Bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, &c. David de Lumsden, layman, has made a petition to us that 
when his late Grandfather was accused of the crime of wrecking, &c., and 
condemned to death, his life was ransomed for a sum of money which he 
had to raise by exchanging his lands of Auldcambus with the monks of 
Durham for some little particles of land, commonly called Lumsden, and 
80 silver marks, in which transaction he says that the monks have defrauded 
him out of more than half the price; he now prays that he may have his 
Auldcambus back again, or that the monks may be compelled to fulfil their 
bargain. The Pope accordingly directs that the Petition be enquired into, 
and Justice done.” The document is dated at Viterbo the ninth year of 
the Pope’s Pontificate (1236). Then follows the Bishop of Glasgow's judg- 
ment, to the effect that the monks were to have the Lands, but David de 
Lumsden was to get back his money. In a declaration of Thomas, Prior of 
Coldingham, relating to the duties payable by Coldinghamshire to the Priory 
of Durham, dated 1235, there is a record of what was then due by David 
de Lumsden and his heirs for Greater Lumsden, and other Lumsden Lands.® 
David de Lumsden appears as a witness to various Charters,* from 1199 
down to 1249. On roth May, 1253, Henry III. made an Jusperimus ot 
a Charter, dated at Newport, 2nd February, 1203-4, granted by his father, 
King John, to the Prior and monks of Durham, of all the lands, titles, 
churches and tenures belonging to the Priory, including Coldingham and its 
pertinents, viz. :—Haldecambehus, Lummesdene, Reynton, Greenwood.® 

A David de Lumsden is witness to Charters in 1275 and 1280,° and 
Roger de Lumsden of West Lumsden in 1296.7 Who their immediate 
successors were has not been ascertained, but Robert Lumsdain forfeited 


1 Coldingham Charters: No. 256. 

2 Ibid. No. 648. 

3 Surtees Soc. Publications (1841) p. 241. 

4 Coldingham Charters: Nos. 192, 200, 254. 

5 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland. 1. p. 360. 
6 Coldingiam Charters: Nos. 281, 333. 
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the Lands in 1329, and they were then conferred by Charter of David II. 
upon Michael Angus,* but Roger of West Lumsden is alive as late as 20th 
December, 1333, when he is on the Jury at the service of Randolph de 
Holme, as heir to his father Robert de Holme.? Following the above 
forfeiture there is a Brieve of David II. ordering an investigation to be 
made as to the tenure of the Lands,*® dated Ist July, in the thirty-fifth year 
of the King’s reign (1364). The result of this Brieve was that Lumsden 
Major was held of the Priory of Durham.‘ Gilbert de Lumsden of the 
Easter Lumsden family was on the Jury. It is not clear what happened 
about this period, and how Michael Angus was again dispossessed of the 
Lands, but certain it is that one of the Lumsdens of East Lumsden was in 
possession on 5th January, 1438.° The Lands, however, appear to have 
passed into the hands of the Homes. Sir Alexander Home seized Auld- 
cambus, and had certain disputes with the Priory of Coldingham. The 
Homes and the Hepburns were in power in the time of James IL, and Sir 
Alexander’s son, Sir Alexander, was Ambassador Extraordinary to England, 
in 1459, and was created Baron Home, on 2nd August, 1473. He obtained 
various grants for himself and his family, and it would appear that about 
this time his fourth son, Patrick, obtained possession of the Lands of Fast 
Castle. It is not by any means difficult to account for the paramount sway 
held by the House of Home, when it is remembered that, on 2nd August, 
1465, Alexander Home was appointed hereditary bailie of the lands of the 
Priory of Coldingham. These lands were extensive and valuable, and in 
those turbulent times, it required a strong hand to maintain the “ balance 
of power.” 

The earliest reference to Patrick Home is found in 1481, when salmon is 
given for his ransom.® He is next mentioned in 1488 and 1489, in connec- 
tion with various grants of land, some of which are in his favour,” when he 
is first designed as of Fast Castle. He was one of the Lords Auditors of 
Causes and Complaints, and numerous references to him are found between 


1 Robertson's Index. Pp.» 39- 
2 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland. Ill. p. 199. 
3 Coldingham Charters: No. 88. 
4 Ibid. No. 620. 
5 Ibid. No. 599- 
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19th: January, 1488, and-16th December, 1494.* In 1498, he is receiving 
the “fermes” of the Lands of Cockburnspath.2 He is next found paying a 
composition on obtaining a charter,* and he is also referred to frequently 
before in various transactions. In 1502, he is recorded as making a pay- 
ment to the Crown.® He is mentioned in 1506° and 1507," when he pays 
a composition on entry to the Lands of Ednam. He dies before 1537, for 
in that year, Elizabeth and Alison Home, the heirs of Patrick Home of Fast 
Castle, pay certain duties.» Alexander, Lord Home, is served heir to his 
father, Alexander, Lord Home, who died forty days before, on 21st October, 
1506, in the office of Bailie of the Church Lands, and 420 for the fee thereof 
—the jury not being unanimous.® 

On gad January, 1539, Elizabeth Home, wife of Sir Robert Logan of 
Restalrig, described as the elder of the two heirs portioners of Sir Patrick 
Home of Fast Castle, gets Crown Charters of various lands.1° On 24th 
December, 1539, she obtained a charter in favour of herself and her son of 
half the. lands; ** =. Emerging, therefore, from troublous times, the Lands passed 
by the marriage of one of the infant daughters of Sir Patrick Home, into the 
hands of the Logans of Restalrig. 

A summons at the instance of Agnes Gray, Widow of Sir Robert Logan 
of Restalrig and Wife of Alexander, Lord Home, and Robert Logan. of 
Restalrig, her son, relating to the teinds of Fast Castle, known as West 
Lumsden, and the teind fish of the boats of Eyemouth, which they claimed 
had been leased to them by the Commendator of the Convent of Cold- 
ingham, was signeted on 16th February, 1570-1, against Alexander 
Home of Manderston, and his son and heir, who claimed to be Cham- 
berlain of the Abbey, under order of the Regent Murray.12 It is, there- 
fore, evident that, while the widow of Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig married 


1 Acts Dom. Auditorum. pp. 120, 121, 152, 206. 
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Alexander, Lord Home, the son of Logan married Elizabeth Home, a relative 
or distant cousin of Lord Honie. The two families were, therefore, doubly 
united, and this explains the statement in Cardonel/ that, in 1570, Fast Castle 
was occupied by Lord Home, and captured by Sir William Drury. 

By contract, dated 1st and 16th May, and 30th June, 1597, recorded 26th 
January, 1597-8, Robert Logan of Restalrig disponed the rights which he 
and Sir George Ogilvie of Dunlugas had in certain lands, including Fast 
Castle, Dulaw Mains, Wester Lumsden, &c., to Mr George Home of Wedder- 
burn, and Jean Haldane, his wife;! and on 4th January, 1606, there were 
registered letters of consent to a Disposition by Robert Logan and Marian 
Kie, his spouse, acquiescing in the acquisition by Lord Home of the Lands 
of Fast Castle and Wester Lumsden which Archibald Douglas and Alison 
Home, his spouse, had acquired from Logan,” and for which a Crown Charter 
was obtained on 16th July, 1612. From this it would appear that these 
Lands, as well as Easter Lumsden, as is hereinafter shewn, passed into the 
hands of the Douglases, who got them on the forfeiture of Robert Logan of 
Restalrig.* Shortly afterwards, however, they were in the possession of the 
family of Home, who had previously held the Superiority of the Lands, and 
they now form part of the estate of Dunglass. It may be pointed out, as 
throwing light upon the rise and fall of the Logans of Restalrig, that the 
first Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig married Elizabeth Hepburn of the Both- 
well family,* and that Robert Logan of Lestalrig (Restalrig), who got a grant 
of Lands, on 19th January, 1478, was a scion of the Royal House of 
Stewart.° 

In considering the Disposition of the Lands by Logan, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the Priory of Coldingham and other lands passed into the 
hands of the Earl of Home by special grant of the King for services rendered, 
as recorded in a Crown Charter, dated 20th May, 1610,° but the Lands and 
Superiority of Fast Castle passed into the hands of George Home (son 
of Alexander Home of Manderston), who was, in 1605, created Earl of 
Dunbar. They were specially excepted in Logan's conveyances after his for- 
feiture, and after the Earl’s death, on 29th January, 1611, his elder daughter, 
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who married James Home of Whiterig, purchased from the younger daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Theophilus, Lord Howard de Walden, afterwards 
Earl of Suffolk, her half of the Lands, and obtained a Crown Charter of 
Ratification, on 16th December, 1613,’ including the Lands of Fast Castle, 
to which Archibald Douglas of Tofts had obtained a Crown Charter, and new 
grant, on 16th July, 1612, on the forfeiture of Robert Logan of Restalrig.? 
Archibald Douglas was one of the four natural sons of the Regent Morton. 
He was, however, in possession of Fast Castle at even an earlier date; for 
when he got from James Maitland of Lethington, on toth June, 1606, a 
Charter of Tofts, he is designated as “of Fast Castle.” 

Anne Home, Lady Restalrig, having sold the Lands to James Arnot, 
Senior, merchant-burgess of Edinburgh, son of Sir John Arnot of Berswick, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, he obtained a new grant of the Lands, on 20th 
April, 1616,* in fulfilment of a Contract of 11th and 15th December, 161g, 
with the said Sir John Arnot, and an assignation by John Arnot of Wood- 
mill, grandson and heir of Sir John. 

On 27th June, 1620, there is a Crown Charter granted in favour of Lady 
Marie Sutton, Countess of Home, widow of Alexander, Earl of Home, in life- 
rent, and James, Earl of Home, her son, in fee, of the Lands of Fast Castle, 
which James Arnot, son of Sir John Arnot of Berswick, with consent of his 
brother, William Arnot of Cockburnspath, had sold to the Earl.® 

Thereafter, the Homes sold the Lands to. Harrie Stewart, brother of John 
Stewart, Commendator of Coldingham, for 448,000 Scots, and a yearly duty 
of £3600, The Disposition was ratified by the Commendator.¢ On 12th 
October, 1621,” Francis Stewart, son of the Earl of Bothwell, was restored to 
his rights by the Crown, and thereupon, on 16th October, 1621, his brother, 
John Stewart, second son of the late Earl of Bothwell, was given back 
by a Crown Charter, the Lands which his father had forfeited,’ and in 
consequence of a remission granted by Parliament, on 4th August, 1621,° 


1 Kegistrum Magni Sigilli. (1609-20) No. 690. 
2 Lid. No. 699. 
3 Laing’s Charters: No. 1497. 
4 Kegistrum Magni Sigilli. (1609-20) No. 1428. 
& Lbid. (1620-33) No. 4o. 
6 Historical MSS. Commission—Colonel David Milne Home (1902) pp. 198, 199. 
7 Registrum Magni Sigilli. (1620-33) No. 2%. 
8 Lbid. (1620-33) No. 232. 
ffistorical MSS. Comméssion—Colonel David Milne Home (tg02) p. 203. 
9 Acts of Parliament. IV. p. 656. 
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James, Earl of Home, and his mother, Marie Sutton, then surrendered the 
Lands. A new grant was given to Harrie Stewart, son of Francis Stewart, 
on 20th November, 1621.1 Then, on 8th July, 1623, there is a Ratification 
by the Crown of a Charter, granted by Harrie Stewart, legitimate son of 
Francis Stewart, and John Stewart, his brother, with consent of Francis 
Stewart, late Earl of Bothwell, their elder brother, Alexander Cranston of 
Bothwell, William Douglas of Ivelie, for himself and for William Douglas of 
Tofts, formerly granted by James, Earl of Home, for an annnal rent of 43600.” 

John Stewart disponed the Lands on 16th June, 1622, to Francis Stewart, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bothwell. On 12th July, James, Earl of Home, 
granted the life-rent to his wife, Jean Douglas, daughter of William, Earl of 
Morton, of the Lands and barony of Dunglass, Auldcambus, and Fast Castle.* 
Thereafter there follows a series of apprisings of the Lands in favour of (1) 
Robert Craig, Advocate, for 7455 merks, on 18th January, 1642*; (2) Archi- 
bald Thomson, senior, burgess of Edinburgh, and James Thomson, his eldest 
son, for 7268 merks, on 5th February, 1642°; (3) Alexander Home, son of 
Sir Patrick Home of Ayton, and Margaret Hepburn, his wife, for 3085 merks,° 
followed by a grant, dated 22nd August, 1642, to Sir Patrick Hepburn of 
Wauchton, and George Hepburn, his second son, of the said Lands, in con- 
sequence of certain obligations, granted by Marie Sutton, Countess of Home, 
and James, Earl of Home,’ who then resigned the Lands. Then follows 
another apprising by Sarah Millar, widow of Thomas Fleming, Portioner of 
Longhermeston, for 8657 merks.° In 1644, Sir James Home of Cowden- 
knowes, who had been created Earl of Home, on 22nd May, 1636, violently 
dispossessed Sir Patrick Hepburn of the Lands of Fast Castle and Wester 
Lumsdaine, and was fined 420,000 Scots for the act. On 5th August, 1647, 
John Hepburn, heir-apparent of Wauchton, and Marie Ros, his wife, got a 
Charter of Movodamus of the Lands which his father, Sir Patrick Hepburn, 
held,® and was served heir to his father, on gth November, 1649.*° The 
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Lands are again apprised by Elizabeth and Isabella Hamilton, daughters of 
Archibald Hamilton, burgess of Edinburgh, and Hercules Junkene, spouse of 
Isabella, for 5366 merks, on 17th October, 1646.* 

On 28th June, 1655, Oliver Cromwell confirms a bond by John Hepburn 
to his only daughter, Margaret Hepburn, of 20,000 merks, and an annual rent 
of 1200 merks, as interest thereon,” and on the same day he grants a Charter, 
under reversion on an apprising in favour of George Norval,* Advocate, for 
2450 merks, and, on 6th July, he grants another Charter under reversion to 
William Hogg, Advocate, and Catherine Simpson, his spouse, under an 
apprising for 13,317 merks.* Again, on 26th November, Harry Home, 
natural son of John Home of Renton, apprises the Lands from Robert 
Stewart, lawful son of Francis Stewart, as heir of his father, and of his 
brother Charles Stewart, and Harry Home having assigned his right to 
Alexander Home, lawful son of John Home of Renton, Oliver Cromwell, 
on 10th August, 1658, granted a Precept of Infeftment to him not only of 
the said Lands, but also of the whole of the Church lands, which had been 
possessed by the Priory of Coldingham. Margaret Hepburn, only child of 
John Hepburn of Wauchton, married Sir Andrew Ramsey of Abbotshall, 
Fife, who was created a Baronet in 1669, and a Lord of Session in 1671. 
Articles of Impeachment were raised against him in 1673, which led to his 
resignation. He died in 1680, and was succeeded by his son, Sir Andrew 
Ramsey of Abbotshall and Wauchton, who was served heir to him on 16th 
May, 1680.° He was succeeded by Andrew Ramsey, his son, who was served 
heir to his grandfather, on gth June, 1686. This latter Andrew, the third in 
rotation, appears to have died young, for he was succeeded by a nephew (?) 
said to have been grandson of Ramsey of Whetstone or Woodstone in Kin- 
cardineshire.* It was in the end of the seventeenth century that the Lands 
of Wester Lumsden [Lumsdean] were purchased by the first Sir John Hall, 
Bart. of Dunglass. 

EASTER LUMSDEN.—The earliest recorded owner of the Lands is Gilbert 
de Lumsden, who, with David de Wester Lumsden, is a witness to an 
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obligation of William, Vicar of Auldcambus, touching four oxen found stray- 
ing within the woods and warren of Coldingham, on the eve of circumcision, 
in 1249.1. He also appears as witness to various Charters, down to 1263.” 

Adam de Lumsden appears witnessing Charters between 1255 and 1279,° 
and Wisbet offers the remark that Adam de Lummisden is the ancestor ot 
the Lummisdens of that Ilk.4 Adam de Lumsden, Roger de Lumsden, and 
Roger de Wester Lumsden appear in the Ragman Roll of 1296, as swearing 
fealty to Edward I. at Berwick. Adam appears to have had two sons, 
Roger and Gilbert, who witness Charters between 1296:and 1310.° In a 
Charter, 1320, the seal of Roger de Lumsden is attached for another person.” 
Roger of Easter Lumsden is witness to a Charter in 1328.° 

Roger is succeeded after 1328 or 1329 by his brother, Gilbert, who, with 
his son, Gilbert, is witness to several Charters.°. The younger Gilbert 
married the Heiress of Blanerne, and obtained her lands by Charter from 
John Stuart, Earl of Angus and Lord of Bonkill, on 15th June, 1329.*° 
Nisbet says he saw the Charter, which was dated 1332. Gilbert de Lumsden 
formed one of the garrison of Edinburgh Castle, in 1336-7.7' It is to be 
observed that, from about this time, after being long used together as a 
territorial designation, the name Lumsden is gradually dropped, and the 
family call themselves ‘‘of Blanerne,” the lands of the latter being more 
extensive than those of Lumsden, which pass—temporarily at least—out of 
their hands. 

A Charter, dated 1347, indicates that Gilbert’s son was Adam Lumsden,?? 
and, 1364!* (ate) to 1430, there are no Charters in Kaze indicating owner- 
ship of the Lands of Lumsden, but two persons of the name of Lumsden 
are recorded as having served in France—Alexander Ecuyer, Ecossais, cerca 
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1340, and Alan, 1392.1 There is, however, a Great Seal Charter of Con- 
firmation by Robert III. of the lands contained in King Edgar’s Charter.? 
In Scots Guards, there appear—William Lumsden, 1419, John Lumsden, 
1434, Robert Lumsden, 1439.° As noted above, Gilbert de Lumysden 
and Thom de Lumysden are mentioned in 1430.4 They had again become 
owners of West Lumsden, and a perambulation,® dated 1431, mentions 
Gilbert de Lumsden, Thom de Lumsden of Fastcastle, and Thom de 
Lumsden of Coldingham. On 16th April, 1433, Gilbert and Thom of 
Fast Castle appear as free tenants. Gilbert Lumsden receives, in 1438, 
46 13s 4d for warding Fast Castle in time of war,’ it having been 
recovered from the English in r4to. 

On sth January, 1438, William Drax, Prior of Coldingham, gave to 
Alexander de Lumsden, Lord of West Lumsden, son otf the deceased 
Thomas de Lumsden, and to his heirs, all the lands of West Lumsden, 
whom failing to his brothers, Thomas, John, and William, in succession, 
whom failing, to his cousin Thomas Lumsden of Coldingham.® Gilbert and 
Thomas were, therefore, brothers, and their mother’s name was Margaret. ® 
Alexander was succeeded by his brother, Thomas in 1444, and he, by his 
son, Thomas, in 1453.1° Gilbert seems to have been hereditary forester of 
the Priory of Coldingham,?? and a Charter of James II., ot date 21st May, 
1454, confirms grants made by Thomas Lumsden to his brother Gilbert, 
and. grants made by John, Aclif, and William, Priors of Coldingham, to 
Gilbert and Mariota, his wife, as well as confirming the decision of an assize 
fixing the matter of the Forester’s perquisites.1? Gilbert is mentioned (20th 
March, 1468)* as procurator for Mariota and Margaret Sinclair, daughters 
of John Sinclair of Polwart, son of John Sinclair of Herdmanstone. 


1 Cf, L’ Abbe de Bevy’s Records. 
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Gilbert was succeeded by his son David in the Lands of East Lumsden 
and Blanerne,! who, in a Charter granted to him by George, Earl of Angus, 
is styled Délecto nostro consanguines Davidi Lumsden de eodem, and in an 
Instrument of Division of the Lands of Blanerne, dated 24th February, 
1453, Honorabilis Armiger David Lumsden de eodem.” David Lumsden 
of Blanerne, Thomas Lumsden of Lumsden, and John Lumsden are on the 
Retour of service of Margaret Sinclair, as one of the heirs of her grand- 
father.2 Thomas Lumsden of that IJk, and David Lumsden of Blanerne 
are on the Jury of the Retour of her sister, Mariota Sinclair. James 
Lumsden, Chaplain, Coldingham, is a witness to a Charter, granted by 
John, Prior of Coldingham, to Sir Alexander Home, dated 2nd August, 
1465.> Edward of Lumsden, and Gilbert of Lumsden are witnesses to a 
Charter on 1oth March, 1465.° David Lumsden’s eldest son and_ heir 
married Christian, second daughter of Richard Congleton of that Ilk.7 | This 
son might possibly be the Patrick Lummisden of Blanerne who “cam in 
will for inter-communing” with George and Archibald Douglas (of Kil- 
spindie, James Fifth’s “Grey-Steel”) rebels, and was warded in the Castle of 
Blackness. *® 

On 30th August, 1555, John Stewart, Commendator of Coldingham, 
granted to John Lummisdane of Blanerne the lands of Easter Lumsden, 
and the Charter contains the exact boundaries. Patrick Lumysden de 
Blanerne and John Lumsden are on the Retour of Margaret Sinclair in 
half of the lands of Kimerghame, at Preston, 7th May, 1504.*° Patrick Lums- 
den of Blanerne is a witness to an Instrument of Sasine, 21st August, 1514.** 
John Lumsden of Blanerne is summoned with others before the Regent 
Murray of the Privy Council to give his advice for ordering justice within 
the bounds of the East March.!2, He was Cautioner'® with Alexander Home 
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of Manderston for Duncan Forbes of Monymusk, and John Forbes of Pit- 
sligo, his brother, on 20th March, 1564, and was put to the horn and fined 
for failing to appear to answer his obligations. With Alexander Home of 
Ayton, and the Lairds of Butterdean and Combling, he is in a Border 
Raid. John Lumsdaine is Bailie in an undated Precept of Clare Constat 
of certain lands in Edinburgh, about the year 1544, John Lumsden of Blan- 
erne had a brother, Patrick, and two sons—David, who married, in 1585, 
Margaret, daughter of Patrick Congalton of that Ilk, and James, who married 
the Heiress of the lands of Airdrie, and is the ancestor of that family, and 
the Lumsdens of Innergellie, Strathvithie, and Mountquhannie. 

David Lumsden sold the lands of Easter Lumsden to William Douglas 
of Tofts, son and heir of Archibald Douglas of Tofts, on 26th May, 1621.? 
He had, however, previously entered into a Contract with Alison Home, 
daughter of Home of Hutton Hall, widow of his father, and Archibald 
Douglas, her son, granting the life-rent to her, and the fee to her said 
son.? Alison Home and her son,’ described as the eldest son of Archi- 
bald Douglas and herself, got an apprising of the Lands on her iife-rent 
infeftment, and subsequently they got a Charter* from John Stuart, Com- 
mendator of Coldingham, dated 11th September, 1626, in their favour, 
which was followed by a lease of the teind sheaves® of a new _ infeft- 
ment. ® 

Archibald Douglas married Margaret Morrison and infeft her in the 
Lands, on tith April, 1640, his brother, John Douglas, being a witness. 
c\s second wife, he married Elizabeth Lyal,* daughter of William Lyal ot 
Bassendean. She had previously been married to Patrick Home of West 
Reston, by whom she had a son, Patrick Home. By his first marriage, 
Archibald Douglas had a son, Archibald Douglas, who was served heir to 
him in the Lands of Lumsden, on 26th February, 1672,8 and obtained 
Sasine of the Lands, on 15th March, 1672.° By his second marriage, he 
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had a son, John Douglas, afterwards Captain, and thereafter Sir John Douglas, 
who was served heir of provision to his father, on 21st October, 1669,! and 
had a Sasine over the Lands of Lumsden, Whitchester, and Rigfoot for 
his provisions, dated 31st October, 1670.2, The Lands were subsequently 
apprised by Sir Daniel Carmichael of Mauldslie, on 28th July, 1676, and 


George Dickson of Bughrig, in March, 1676. On 3rd July, 1685, Archi- 
bald Douglas sold the Lands of Lums- 


den to Sir Patrick Home® of Broom- 
bank, who obtained a Charter of them 
from the Crown on 10th December, 
1686,* and Sasine, on 31st October, 
1695.° 

Subsequent to the above date, the 
descendants of Robert Lumsden of 
Strathvithie succeeded to Blanerne 
and Innergellie, and, on the forfeiture 
of Sir John Douglas in the Rebellion 
of 1715, they appear to have acquired 
the Lands of Lumsden. The direct 
line of the Innergellie family ended 
with Lilias Lumsden, who married 
the Rev. Edwin Sandys, Rector of 
Hardres, Kent, founder of the Sandys- 
Lumsdaine family, the present owners 
of the Lands. 

Gilbert de Lumsden, who got the 
Charter of Blanerne from the Earl of 
Angus as superior, in the time of 
David II. (1320-71), bore Arms :— 
Azure; on a chevron, between three mullets Or, a buckle of the first. To 
these were added the Blanerne Arms :—A hawk feeding on a salmon, fr. ; 
Motto, Amor patitus moras, and sometimes, ‘I conquer to die.” The com- 
bination of the Avms of Lumsden and Blanerne is given variously in the 
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old armorials, but the following description will be found accurate :—Azure ; 
on a chevron Argent, between two stars in chief, and an Erne perched on 
a salmon in base Ov, a buckle of the first. 


NORTHFIELD, &c.—The lands lying on the east side of Rickleside Burn, 
for the most part included in the Lands of Northfield, BLACKpors, and 
West Locu, and now the property of Mrs Burn-Murdoch of St Abb’s, were 
originally held by the Homes of Prenderguest, and were occupied by feuars 
and cottars. They were, however, held in part under a Feu-Charter, dated 
isth July, 1537, of Adam, Prior of Coldingham. In this Charter are included 
sixteen husband-lands in Eyemouth, occupied by William Aldincraw, five 
husband-lands of Reckilsyde, occupied by Gilbert Hume, and one husband- 
land there occupied by Edward Hume, all in the Barony of Coldingham.’ 
Alexander Home, grandson of William Home of Prenderguest, and Lilia 
Hamilton, his wife, daughter of Matthew Hamilton of Mylburne, obtained 
sasine of six husband-lands in Ricklesyde, on 17th August, 1557.2 His son, 
again, William Home, obtained sasine of them on roth April, 1587,° and the 
latter's son, William Home, resigned them into the hands of the Earl of 
Home, to remain the property of the Earl, on 28th June, 1613. It is not 
clear how he came to surrender them to the Earl of Home, but it is evident 
that there were family disputes regarding these and other lands, particulars of 
which are partly given at p. 199 of the Wedderburn MSS. (No. 434). 

It is to be observed that the lands of Rickleside were, at an early date, 
greatly subdivided. In 1556, a Charter was granted by John, Commendator 
of Coldingham, and this was confirmed by a Crown Charter, at the hands of 
James VI., on 29th November, 1584. On 27th February, 1632, Grizzel 
Douglas, and her sister Elizabeth, were served heirs portioners to Elizabeth 
Douglas, wife of Robert Douglas of Blackerston, in Hallbank, Northfield, St 
Abb’s, Steil, Caponlands, Sacristancroft, Armstrong’s Park, Beepark (Abbey 
Park), Press, Beanrig, Fleurs, Hallydown, &c.,° although it would appear that 
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the Earl of Home got some of these lands on 28th September, 1620.? Rickle- 
side gave title to the family of Home, for on 9th August, 1636, the settlement 
of Isabella Home, Lady Rikilsyde, is registered in the Commissariot Records 
of Berwickshire. That lands of considerable extent were in the hands of the 
Homes may also be gathered from the fact that, on 14th February, 1667, 
Ann Home was entitled to the annual rent out of the twelve husband-lands of 
Rickelsyd in Coldingham.?. In the middle of the seventeenth century, certain 
lands in Rickelside would appear to have been held by the Udnys of Udny, 
an Aberdeenshire family, for on 20th August, 1669, Alexander Udny, as heir 
of John Udny of Udny, his father, succeeds, in special, to the Lands of North- 
field, Easter and Wester Lochs, Feweles, and Rickelside,® but this ownership 
was probably of a temporary nature, for Sir Alexander Home of Renton 
was served heir to his father, Sir John Home of Renton, Lord-Justice Clerk, 
in the Lands of Northfield and pendicles, called Easter and Wester Lochs | 
on roth August, 1672.4 At that time, St Abb’s was held by the Homes of 
Blackadder, and as early as 15th March, 1604, John Home of Blackadder, 
senior, was served heir to his grandfather, John Home of Blackadder, in the 
“promontory of St Ebba, commonly called St Ebbe’s burgh.” On 23rd 
January, 1720, a Disposition of the Promontory was granted in favour of John 
Renton of Lambertown, then proprietor of Northfield. 

The first title in favour of the Earl of Home to the Lands of Northfield 
appears in an Instrument of Sasine, dated 20th August, 1610. A Disposition 
of the Lands by James, Earl of Home, was granted to John Renton of 
Lambertown, on 11th January, 1644, and this was followed by a Crown 
Charter of Resignation, dated 5th February, 1644. In July, 1749, the Lands 
passed into the hands of George Drummond of Blair Drummond, and the 
Disposition is registered in the Books of Council and Session, 16th September, 
177) On 2nd~ fuly, 1766, there. is-a Retour of the Generali Service ‘of 
Mrs Agatha Drummond, spouse of Henry Home of Kaims, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice (Lord Kames), as heir of provision to 
the said George Drummond, and this is followed by a Disposition by 
Mrs Agatha Drummond, with consent of her husband, of one-half of the 
said estate in favour of her said husband, Lord Kames, in life-rent, and 
George Drummond Home, their only son, and of the other half in favour of 
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the said George Drummond, afterwards called George Home Drummond 
(15th July, 1779). On 2oth April, 1810, Henry Home Drummond, his eldest 
son, held one-half of the Lands of Northfield, and on 14th March, 1877, 
Charles Stirling Home Drummond Moray, son of the said Henry Home 
Drummond, was nearest and lawful heir of tailzie. On 19th May, 1877, 
the Lands were disentailed by authority of the Lords of Council and 
Session. The other half of Northfield passed by similar succession and dis- 
entail, and the Lands were purchased in May, 1885, by Andrew Usher, 
Esq., the father of the present proprietrix. 

The Lands of Blackpots [Black Potts] formed part of the extensive estate of 
Billie and Paxton, and by Disposition and Deed of Entail they passed into 
the hands of William Forman Home, on 27th June, 1848, whose daughter, 
Mrs Jean Milne Home of Billie, procured a Crown Charter of Con- 


NORTHFIELD HOUSE 


firmation, dated 28th December, 1852. By a Decree of Special Service, 
David Milne Home of Wedderburn was recognised as heir of tailzie of the 
said Mrs Jean Milne Home, his mother. These Lands now form part of the 


estate of Northfield, having been purchased by Andrew Usher, Esq., in Nov- 
ember, 1880, 
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By Minute of Sale, dated oth February, 1805, the Lands of West Loch 
passed from John Johnston to Dr Robert Blair, Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Edinburgh, who was followed in the ownership by Archibald 
Blair of Merchiston, his son, as shewn by an Instrument of Sasine recorded 
at Edinburgh, on 14th April, 1832. On 20th August, 1836, Archibald Blair, 
Upper Canada, cousin german to the foresaid Archibald Blair, obtained a 
Precept of Clare Constat as heir of the Lands of West Loch, which 
eyentually, by purchase on roth July, 1854, came into the possession of Alex- 
ander Thomson Heriot, Northfield, whose Trustees by Disposition conveyed 
them to James Heriot of Coldingham Law, on 13th November, 1871, and 
they also are now included in the estate of Northfield, to which they were 
added, by purchase, in July, 1891. 

The mansion-house of Northfield is a modern building (1888), its site being 
upon “Black Craighead,” in close proximity to the sea. It has extensive 
pleasure grounds, and forms a most desirable family residence, under the 
lee of the promontory of St Abb’s, and commanding a magnificent sea-view 
towards the east; while the coast-line, north and south, with its light and 
shadow, presents at all times a charming outlook. 


PADDOCKMYRE, &c.—The Lands of Paddockmyre (Paddockmire), HomE- 
FIELD, and PARTONACRES—all lying immediately to the south-east of the 
village of Coldingham—have been from early times in the possession . of 
that branch of the Homes, the first of which was Francis Home, advocate, 
the younger son of George Home of Wedderburn. By his marriage with 
the daughter of Sir Patrick Home of Lumsden, he had two sons, Alexander 
and John. The elder died without issue, while the younger married Mar- 
garet Home of Coldingham Law, from which union the present owner, 
Francis Edward George Home, is lineally descended. 

The above John Home was an officer in the Excise, and was locally 
known as the “Commodore.” He was kindly treated by the Homes of 
Wedderburn, who had also given his father an annuity of £150. 

On 13th February, 1778, John Home of Paddockmire, presented a 
Petition to the Lords of Session, in which he claimed to be the nearest 
heir-male of George, Earl of Dunbar (0d. 29th January, 1611). He had 
been served heir at law in 1776, but the service had been set aside by Sir 
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George. Home of Blackadder who claimed propinquity, and the Lord Ordin- 
ary held that the latter was nearest heir-male to the Earl of Dunbar, and 
also nearest heir-male to Sir Alexander Home, third son of Sir David Home 
of Wedderburn (04. 1513). This decision was questioned by John Home, 
who alleged that the lineal descent of George Home could be traced through 
a daughter of John Home of Blackadder, fourth son of the above Sir 
David Home, and that the latter John Home had no son Alexander, 
through whom Home of Blackadder claimed direct lineage. The following 
summary of the case will be interesting to genealogists, and, to give greater 
lucidity, the claimants will be spoken of as Paddockmire and Blackadder 
respectively. The former asserted that, in 1527, Alexander Home of Man- 
derston was “tutor” to George Home, the eldest son of David Home 
(0b. 1513), ae. “his eldest uncle,” and therefore next brother to the said 
David Home (Two Charters produced). The latter held that Alexander 
Home of Manderston may have been “tutor-nominate” and not “ tutor-in- 
law,” and that it could not be affirmed that Alexander of Manderston was 
uncle to George Home. He produced two “retours” proving that John 
Hume (4) of Blackadder,t and John Hume (c) of Blackadder were “ nearest 
and lawful heirs of John Hume (a), 4th son of David Home (0d. 1513). On 
the other hand, Paddockmire suggested that the descent may have been 
through the female line, as the persons retoured are not designated heirs- 
male. He admitted that John Hume (a) may have had a son, Alexander, 
but he held that that did not prove that the said Alexander was the father 
of John Hume (4), and that it lay with Blackadder to prove that the “suc- 
cession was taken up by a son” and not by “a sister or the son of a sister,” 
and even admitting that John Hume (a) had a son Alexander, who again 
had a son John, the last John may not have been John Hume (4). He 
further produced a series of “retours” to shew that if John Hume (6) had 
been heir-male to John Hume (a) he would have been denominated in 
the retours as such. 

On 12th June, 1778, Blackadder produced a remission under the Great 
Seal to John Hume of Blackadder, which mentions Alexander Home, his: 
brother, and stated that when, in 1536, Andrew Home,” Rector of Lauder, 
obtained a Charter of the Kirklands there, he is designed brother-geriman 
of Alexander Home; and further, that in 1542 he is designed dbrother-german 


1 Appendix: No. LIII. 
2 Cf. Lauder and Lauderdale. yp. 67. 
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to umguhile David Home of Wedderburn, under the Privy Seal. In order 
to prove conclusively that Alexander of Manderston was one of the “seven 
spears of Wedderburn,” it was stated that Robert, the 7th son, had a son 
David, who left daughters only. In 1606, the said David, with consent 
of his wife and daughters, had John Hume of Blackadder served heir of 
entail, in which male line Sir George Home of Blackadder claimed legitimate 
descent. But the main | 
contention of John 
Home of Paddockmire 
was to remove Alex- 
ander of Manderston a 
generation further back 
than that which rests 
upon. uncontrovertible 
evidence. 

The Arms of the © 
Homes of Blackadder 
appear thus :—Quarter- 
ly; first, Azure; on a 
chevron, Argent, three 
roses, Gules, for Black- 
adder; second, Vert, a 
lion rampant, Argent, 
for Home; third, Arv- 
gent, three popinjays, 
Vert, for Pepdie; fourth, 
Argent, a cross engrailed, Azure, for Sinclair of Hermanston; Crest—An ~ 
adder, Sad/, in pale, holding in its mouth a rose, Gules, leaved and stalked, 
Vert; Supporters—Dexter, an otter; Sinister a falcon, both ppr.; Motto— 
Vise a la fin. 

A similarly futile attempt was made to claim succession to the March- 
mont Peerage, which had become dormant on the death of Hugh the third 
Earl, in 1794. Probably through the influence of Patrick Home of Wed- 
derburn and George Home of Paxton—the former of whom in a private 
notebook states that John Home of Paddockmire was “habit and repute” 
Earl of Marchmont—there has arisen a remarkable story involving not only 
the right to this dormant title, but the direct line of the Homes of Wed- 
derburn. 


ARMS OF HOME OF BLACKADDER 
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Sir David Home of Wedderburn, who died in 1469, is the common 
ancestor through whom any claimant can set up his right. Sir David's 
only son, David, having died wa fpatris, left two sons, viz., George 
Home of Wedderburn, and Patrick, who became Sir Patrick Home of Pol- 
wart, ancestor of the Earls of Marchmont. 

On the death of the third and last Earl of Marchmont, in January, 1794, 
it is alleged that all the male heirs of Patrick Home, first Lord Polwart and 
first Earl of Marchmont, became extinct. Alexander Home, a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy and one of the Homes of Paddockmyre—son of John Home, 
who had unsuccessfully claimed title to the Dunbar Peerage—then laid 
claim to the Marchmont Peerage. He did not assume the title, but, in 
1804, he presented a petition to the King, claiming the honours, titles, and 
dignities of Earl of Marchmont, Viscount Blasonberry, and Lord Polwart 
of Polwart, Reidbraes, and Greenlaw. After sundry procedure, he seems 
to have dropped the case until about 1820 when, after having, as he himself 
admitted, obtained pecuniary assistance from the Peers of Scotland, he again 
presented a petition to the King for the rights. He died in 1823, and his 
son, Francis Douglas Home, a Captain in the Army, then proceeded with 
the claim, but not till 1837. It proceeded for several years, and was finally 
thrown out by the House of Lords for want of sufficient evidence. Francis 
Douglas Home and his father, Alexander Home, received a good deal of 
pecuniary and other help from the Homes of Wedderburn, but this 
did not prevent a brother of the younger claimant, after his case 
had been abandoned, from publishing The Memoirs of an Aristocrat, already 
noted. 

Alexander Home (0d. 1823) the eldest son of John Home, and the 
claimant to the Marchmont Peerage, married Elizabeth Stewart, the 
daughter of a poor cottager near Duns, and this so incensed his parents 
that they entailed the Lands of Paddockmyre, &c., on their second son, 
David Home of Homefield, the great-grandfather of the present proprietor. 
He is the son of the late Rev. John Home, minister at Penicuik, Mid- 
Lothian. 

Up to a recent date, Homefield—the family residence of the Homes of 
Paddockmire, and a plain, unpretentious building—was occupied by Miss 
Caroline Home, a lady who bore, even in old age, the marks of a high 
pedigree and the characteristics of this branch of a family of renown. 
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PILMUIR.—These Lands, which occupy the higher ground to the no.th- 
west of Blackpots and Northfield, were originally held by the Priory of Cold- 
ingham, and were vested by Precept of Clare Constat, dated 20th March, 
1556, in john Maitland, Commendator, second son of Sir Richard Maitland 
of Lethington. This Charter had a Seal of the Monastery, and was extant 
in 1858, and in the possession of William King Hunter, Solicitor, Duns, 
the proprietor of the Lands, but it seems to have been lost, for the earliest 
title of the present owner is dated 13th July, 1770, when Alexander Fulton, 
portioner of Coldingham, got the Lands from Alexander Johnston, portioner 
of Coldingham, who had succeeded to them through his mother, Margaret 
Ellem. She had bought them from Alexander Home, portioner of Cold- 
ingham, who had previously acquired them from Gavin Renton. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Fulton, married George Simson, Ber- 
wick; and her daughters, Jane Simson or Douthwaite and Janet Simson or 
Reid, and their representatives conveyed the Lands to William Hunter, 
merchant, Duns, whose Trustees disponed them to William King Hunter, 
and his brother, the Rev. Archibald Hunter, who were succeeded by William 
A. Hunter, writer, Duns, whose Trustees again sold the Lands to John 
Wilkie, Esq., who resides at Galashiels. 


PRESS, etc.—Three tiny streams take their rise in Coldingham Moor, and, 
uniting at Threeburngrange, their waters are then known as the River Ale, 
which flows in a south-easterly direction until it joins the River Eye at Lint- 
hill House, not far from Eyemouth. The Ale Water—it is seldom spoken 
of as a River—runs through the Lands of Press—an old British name, pres 
or prys, a cover. It would seem that, in ancient times, it was a wooded 
area, but it was not included in the Priory Forest of William the Lyon. 
A weird prophecy springs from this partially isolated district— 

“ At Threeburngrange in ane after day 

‘‘ There sal be ane lang and ane bluidy fray, 

‘‘ When a three-thumbit wight by the reins shall hauid 

‘* Three kingis horsis baith stout and bauld, 

‘¢ And the three burns three dayis sall rin 

‘Wi’ the bluid o’ the slain that fa’ therein !” 
Singular to say, about the time of the “ False Alarm,” a male child was born 
at Renton, on whose right hand were three thumbs—but the remainder of 


the prophecy is yet unfulfilled 
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At the Reformation, the Lands of Press were held by Sir Alexander 
‘Home of Manderston, who paid to the monks of Coldingham an annual 
rent of 44. Shortly afterwards, the Lands were disjoined from the Priory, 
‘and vested in the Crown. On 13th May, 1609, they were, for good services 
rendered, of new given to Sir George Home, younger of Manderston.1 The 
superiorities were thereafter (20th May, 1610) given by the Crown to Alex- 
ander, Lord Home.? The Charter is a very long one, and contains a great 
many grants of land. Under it the Earl of Home holds several superior- 


a 


‘S PRESS CASTLE ”’ 


ities in Berwickshire. |The circumstances attending the dissipation of the Priory 
Lands by John Stuart, the Commendator, as recorded in Acts of Parliament 
and in the Great Seal Register, are of historical importance and give title to 
many of the holdings forfeited at the time of the Reformation. 

In the end of the seventeenth century, the Lands of Press formed part 
of the Barony of Renton, and in 1698, were conveyed by Sir John Home 
to his brother Sir Robert Home. In 1797, they were sold to Adam Watson, 
merchant in Dunbar, by John Home, curator bonis. They were successively 


1 Registram Magni Sigilli (1609-20). No. 6o. 
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owned by Eagle Henderson, Thomas Henderson, Francis Dryburgh, Benja- 
min Liddell, and latterly by George Denholm, stockbroker, who had married the 
daughter of the previous proprietor and whose Trustees are now proprietors. 
HILLEND, MOORHALL, and BEE-EDGE (with Armstrong’s Park) are now 
included in the estate of Press. On the first-named farm, which was pur- 
chased only a few years ago when it formed part of the Lands of Covey- 
heugh, there were at one time some good race-horses, and more recently an 
excellent stock of Border Leicester sheep, now dispersed. 


THE PACKET HOUSE 


The House of Press, commonly known as ‘Press Castle,” is situated in 


a finely-wooded valley, watered by the Nether Ale, and the Grange Burn, 
It is rich in historic relics) The bronze knocker on the outer door was that 
which was used by George IV., on his entering Edinburgh, when he was 
welcomed by the magistrates of the City. An old baronial fire-place in the 
Dining-Room has massive standards of four pilasters, with coats-of-mail, and 
cornice inscribed—“* A Ryghte Joyovse and Welcome Greetynge,” and 
“William Stanley—Elizabeth Vere—Afio—1626—Dom.” An old brass clock, 
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believed to be the second oldest chronometer in Scotland, and a whisky 
bottle, marked “To Clarinda,” are among the treasures of the House. A 
little to the north-east of Press is the Packet-House, where the Royal Mail, 
in the olden times, halted as it sped from England to Scotland.} 


SCOUTSCROFT, &c.—The Lands of Scoutscroft were held prior to 1568 
by John Crawford and Christian Wilson, his spouse, who sold them on 15th 
February, 1568, to Andrew Lumisden in Bogangreen. Thomas Lumisden, 
son of the latter, obtained a Charter in his favour from the Earl of Bothwell, as 
Commendator of Coldingham, on 30th September, 1588. Thomas Lumisden 
then granted a Charter of the Lands in favour of John Polwart, Wright in Cold- 
ingham, and Magdalen Simpson, his spouse, dated 7th April, 1597. Thereafter, 
Alison Polwart, the daughter of John Polwart, and William Edington, son ot 
William Edington, and grandson of John Polwart, obtained a writ of Clare 
Constat of the Lands from George Home of Wedderburn, on 23rd June, 
1599. John Edington, son of the above William Edington, obtained a Charter 
of the Lands from Sir George Home of Wedderburn, on 17th August, 1599, 
and on 25th October, 1658, William Edington, son of this John Edington 
obtained a Precept of Clare Constat in his favour by George Home of 
Wedderburn. William Edington sold the Lands to Patrick Edington, his 
brother, on 16th March, 1666, and a Precept ot Clare Constat was obtained 
by the latter in his favour, on 16th November, 1667. On 27th. Jane, 2711, 
Patrick Edington, Merchant in Newcastle, and grandson of Patrick Eding- 
ton, obtained a Precept of Clare Constat in his favour. John Edington, 
Merchant in London, son of Patrick, was infeft in the Lands on Ist April, 
1757, and sold them on 24th April, 1766, to Alexander Edington, Merchant, 
Lime Street, there. John Edington, his brother, made up his title as his 
heir on 18th September, - 1782. Finally on 14th November, 1814, John 
Edington, Merchant, Earl Street, London, son of the above, obtained a 
Precept of Clare Constat in his favour from the superior of the Lands and 
sold them on 31st March, 1831, to George Finlayson, Farmer, Burnhall, 
who on 12th May, 1832, sold them to Thomas Bowhill, writer in Eyemouth. 
Mr Bowhill disponed them on 27th December, 1837, to John Nisbet of 
Shawbraes. Mrs Jean Nisbet or Craig, wife of Robert Craig, feuar there, 


1 Cf. Press Castle and District : Privately Printed (1898). 
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cousin of the said John Nisbet, on 24th November, 1852, obtained a Charter 
of Confirmation from the superior of the Lands. Samuel Craig of Berry- 
haughs, her only son, made up his title to the Lands in 1864, and they were 
finally sold in 1902 to Charles S. Romanes, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. Scouts- 
croft? is sometimes said to have derived its name from the common guillemot, 
which may often be seen here in considerable numbers. 

The Lands of MICHAEL KNOWE adjoin the Priory and are connected 
with the Churchyard by a field known as the “Chariot” Road. The 
earliest writ relating to them which has been preserved is a Charter of 
feu farm granted by John Stuart, Commendator of Coldingham, dated 21st 
December, 1569, in favour of Alexander Tod and Christian Lyle, his wife, in 
which they are described as situated in the Birchhill of Coldingham, with a 
ridge in the Crooks commonly called the Burnridge between the Lands of 
the Lord of Butterdean on the south and those of Alexander Home on the 
north and cottages of Fast Castle on the west and a vennel on the east. Then 
follows a Charter under the Great Seal in their favour dated 19th May, 
1576, in which there is a reference to a Charter of John Olle, “Prior,” 
(1432-48) and a Disposition by Alison Thomson and Elspeth Thomson—-sisters 
and heirs of Beatrix Thomson, relict of Robert Robertson, Burgess of the 
Canongate, with consent of John Craufurd, one of the Porters of the Castle 
of Edinburgh, spouse of the said Elspeth Thomson, who were grand-daughters 
of the said Alexander Tod—to John Home of Beepark, dated 18th July, 1647. 
John Hcme of Beepark assigned the lands to Alexander Home, brother to 
David Home in Coldingham Law, on 13th October, 1647. To fortify the 
title, Alison Thomson was served heir to her grandfather by the mother’s side, 
Alexander Tod in Coldingham, on 4th February, 1662. Then Alison and 
Elspeth Thomson, on 15th February, 1662, dispone the Lands to Alexander 
Home, who is then described as Maltman in Coldingham, and Bessie Grierson, 
his wife. Following certain Charters and Sasines, Alexander Home, Writer 
in Duns, eldest son of Harry Home, Portioner of Coldingham, and grandson 
of the above Alexarider Home, sold the Lands on toth April, 1728, to 
George Clinkskales, son of Robert Clinkskales, tenant in Renton, and Alison 
Boig, wife of the said George Clinkskales. On 16th April, 1745, they sold the 
Lands to Thomas Turnbull, Merchant in Northfield. William Turnbull, Mill- 
wright at Stockport, as heir of his father, obtained a Charter and Sasine of 
the Lands in 1795, and sold them, on 21st September, 1795, to John Nisbet, 


1 Birds of Berwickshire. Muirhead. II. p. 297. 
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portioner of West Keston, afterwards of Shawbraes, who was succeeded by his 
cousin, Jean Nisbet, wife of Robert Craig, feuar, &c., in Coldingham, through 
whom the Lands passed to Samuel Craig of Berryhaugh, whose successors sold 
them, with the Lands of Scoutscroft, in 1902, to Charles S. Romanes, Esq., 
C.A., Edinburgh, the present proprietor 2 


SPRINGWELLS. —The present proprietor has been in possession of the 
Lands of Springwells for about twenty years. It is held of Ayton Castle 
Estate, and was part of the Common allocated on the division of the Com- 
monty. Cairnbank Public School is a feu from the farm of Springwells, and, 
along with a suitable school-house, was opened in its present form on 30th 
March, 1876. It consists of one school-room, with accommodation for forty or 
fifty pupils, and in it also religious services are, from time to time, conducted, 
for the convenience of those parishioners who reside at some distance from 
the village of Coldingham. 


STONESHIEL.— Two husband-lands of Stoneshiel Hall, and two husband- 
lands calied FERTILEBANK, were granted by Charter and Precept, dated 16th 
September, 1552, to Patrick Auchincraw. These were originally Priory Lands, 
and the Lands were the gift of John, Commendator of Coldingham. On 24th 
July, 1718, Alexander Craw of Heughhead granted a Disposition of the Lands 
in favour of John Hall, Portioner in West Reston, who, on 20th December, 
1739, granted a Disposition in favour of John Home, his grandson, second 
son of John Home, Portioner in West Reston, and Jean Hall, or Home, his 
spouse. 

On 15th January, 1686, under contract of marriage between John Hood in 
Auchincraw and Janet Fortune, one of the four heirs portioners of Robert 
Fair, Portioner of West Reston, her grandfather, the Lands of BLINDWELLS 
were owned by the said Janet Fortune, who, on 22nd May, 1706, being 
designed widow of John Hood in Little Billie, granted a Disposition in 
favour of George Hood, in Little Billie. There is a Precept of Clare Con- 
stat, dated 24th June, 1706, by Charles, Earl of Home, in favour of the 
above Janet Fortune, therein designed only daughter of Anna Fair and 
Robert Fortune, which is. followed by a Disposition, dated 7th March, 1717, 
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by Janet Fortune to the foresaid George Hood. There is a further Precept 
of Clare Constat, dated 21st May, 1717, by Alexander, Earl of Home, in 
favour of the foresaid Janet Fortune, who, on 20th November, 1734, granted 
a Disposition to John Hood, eldest son of the above George Hood, and this 
is further confirmed by a Charter of Resignation, dated 6th December, 1754, 
by William, Earl of Home, to the foresaid John Hood. On 14th March, 
1795, there is a Precept of Clare Constat by Alexander, Earl of Home, Lord 
Dunglass, &c., in favour of George Hood, tenant of Bowshiell, as heir of the 
above John Hood. But it would appear that, on 27th August, 1793, George 
Hood had granted a Disposition in favour of John Home, the owner of 
Stoneshiel and Fertilebank, who, on 16th January, 1799, granted a Disposition 
in favour of William Home, his only son. On 7th August, 1806, John Home, 
Portioner in West Reston, is designated great-grandson of John Hall, the 
owner of Fertilebank, and a Charter of Confirmation and Precept of Clare » 
Constat, dated 14th December, 1807, granted by Alexander, Earl of Home, 
is in favour of the said John Home. 

On 13th January, 1806, a Dispositiun was granted by John Home in 
favour of Alexander Christie of Grueldykes, and this was followed by a Dis- 
position by the said Alexander Christie in favour of William Home, which is 
dated 9th November, 1812. The Lands of Stoneshiel were now united, and 
a Disposition, dated 23rd August, 1828, was granted by the foresaid William 
Home to Joseph Liddle, S.S.C., who, on 11th November, 1830, granted a 
Disposition to John Hunter of Pilmure. Of date rst April, 1850, there 
appears in Books of Council of Session a Disposition by the said John 
Hunter, in favour of William King Hunter, his brother, who, on 11th 
November, 1858, granted a Disposition of the Lands to Henry Robert 
Hardie, sometime merchant in China. On 5th May, 1875, a Disposition, 
by the said Henry Robert Hardie, conveyed the Lands to John Mickle, who 
died on 11th June, 1885, and they are now held by his Trustees. 

Stoneshiel was at one time farmed by Mr P. F. Bell, a man of fine dis- 
position, who afterwards resided at Greenwood, laid aside for many years by 
acute rheumatism, the pain and prostration of which he bore with great 
resignation. The southern portion of this farm—which lies a little more than 
a mile south-west of the village of Reston—touches the moss, where lay the 
“causeway” in the days of Border feud and foray, and the present “cast” is 
a formidable barrier both to hounds and huntsmen, 
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SUNNYSIDE, &c.—There are various Lands in the Parish of Coldingham 
held by the Trustees of Mrs Elizabeth Joan Hood or Pillans, widow of John 
Francis Pillans, Esq. of Maines, who died 15th March, 1893. She was the 
lineal descendant of the Hoods of Sunnyside, her father being Dr Hood, 
who practised for a short time as a physician and surgeon at Ayton, and 
latterly resided in retirement in Edinburgh, where he devoted his time to the 
study of natural history and kindred subjects. Sunnyside lies immediately to 
the north of Auchencraw. 

The ownership of part of the above Lands may be traced from 16th 
August, 1645, when there was registered an Instrument of Resignation in 
the hands of George Home of Wedderburn in favour of William Dickson 
and Helen Renton of an acre in the field called Burnflatt. On 15th October, 
1663, it passed into the hands of their son George Dickson, whose son 
William, on 31st May, 1688, received a Charter of the Land. On 30th 
December, 1754, there is a Precept of Clare Constat in favour of Isobel 
Dickson, grand-daughter of the above William Dickson, and by a Charter of 
Confirmation and Movedamus, dated 28th January, 1797, and granted by 
Patrick Hume of Wedderburn, the Land became the property of George 
Hood, tenant in Bowshiel, Cockburnspath, son of John Hood, tenant in 
Berryhaughs. 

In 1701, there appears an Instrument of Sasine in favour of Robert 
Paxton, portioner in Auchencraw, whose daughter, Catherine, married William 
Hood. Their son was George Hood of Sunnyside, who, on 6th February, 
1726, acquired Lands from Thomas Haig, tenant in Wester-windshiel. In 
1749, two acres in Beancroft, and in 1791, Land in Auchencraw, called Kiln- 
land, were in the possession of the Hoods, while on 18th April, 1797, there 
is a Charter of Confirmation and Resignation by Patrick Home of Wedder- 
burn in. favour of George Hood, as the owner of three acres of Land. 
George Hood, who acquired the Lands in 1797, left three sons. The two elder 
being unmarried, the property fell into the hands of the youngest son, Robert, 
who married Janet, daughter of John Chirnside, sometime of Littledean, and 
thereafter acquired the Estate of Maines, in the parish of Chirnside. He 
left four children, one of whom, Elizabeth Joan Hood, who married John 
Francis Pillans, succeeded to the ownership of the Lands. Her daughter, 
Jessie Chirnside, the heiress of Maines and Sunnyside, married Andrew H. 
Glegg, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

SWANSFIELD—held by Philip Nisbet in 15997—COLDLANDS or West Green- 
field, and EAST COLDINGHAM-LAW are now included in the Lands of Sunnyside, 
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Swansfield lies to the north-west, and Coldlands to the south-west of Sunnyside, 
while East Coldingham-law (Eastlaw) is almost mid-way between the village of 
Coldingham, and the farm-steading of Floors (Fleurs). 


TEMPLE HALL, &C—The Lands ot Temple Hall—lying immediately to 
the west of the village of Coldingham—belonged in 1745 to Sir John Home 
of Renton. They comprised the Forester’s lands, the Warden’s lands, the 
Sacristan’s croft, and other portions of land which formerly belonged to the 
Priory and to its officers. They also included the Lands of Grievestile and 
Hallbank, a piece of ground called Caponland, the Pottercroft, the Lands of 
Steel and of Annsfield, while West Loch Farm is a feu holding from Temple 
Hall. 


TEMPLE HALL 


Sir John Home sold Temple Hall in 1747 to William Ramsay, Doctor 
of Laws, who married the daughter of the Rev. John Cumming of Humbie, 
whose second son, John Cumming-Ramsay, possessed the farm of Threeburn- 
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ford, in the parish of Channelkirk, before 1762.1 The following are the other 
successive proprietors :— 

1773 Thomas Johnston. 

1804. Thomas Johnston, junior. 

1811 Richard Hotchkiss, W.S. 

1824 James Hotchkiss, W.S. 

1827 James Tytler of Woodhouselee. 

1828 William MacIntyre. 

1855 Thomas Landale, S.S.C. 

1875 Thomas Landale Philip. 

1883 George Stewart. 

1894 Robert Fitzroy Bell. 


The present mansion-house was built by Robert Fitzroy Bell, Esq., Advocate, 
in 1897. A piece of park land near the house bears the mysterious name of 
“The Lady’s Folly.” There is no legend, and it is probable that the name is 
a corruption of pre-Reformation times. The produce of the land may have 
been devoted to the service of an altar dedicated to the Virgin. 

In 1672, Steills lands were included in the nine husband-lands in Cold- 
ingham, along with Ewartsones lands and Lumbsdeans lands (Ber. Sas. 1.). 
ABBEYPARK and SILVERWELLS now form part of the Estate of Temple Hall. 


WARLAWBANK, &c.—In 1779, Sir John Home of Renton was proprietor 
“in part of Auchencraw” called Warlawbank (about a mile north-west of the 
village), and there is a Sasine (18th April, 1791) of Sir John Stirling of 
Glorat, as heir to his cousin, which follows on a Charter of Confirmation and 
Precept of Clare Constat by Patrick Home of Wedderburn, dated 30th March, 
1791. On 18th December, 1795, the Trustees of Sir John Stirling of Glorat 
are seased in the above Lands, on Disposition by the said Sir John Stirling, 
14th December, 1795. In 1807, Warlawbank, which is described in the titles 
as a “three quarters land in Auchencraw,” was sold to Alexander Christie of 
Grueldykes, on a Disposition by Sir John Stirling of Glorat, dated 16th 
February. In a later security deed, the extent of the Lands of Warlawbank 
is given as 103 acres, 

On Mr Christie’s death in 1827, the property passed to his only child, 
Mrs Margaret Christie or Turnbull, then widow of John Turnbull of Abbey 


1 Listory of Channelkirk : Allan. p. 568, 
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St Bathans. On her death in 1852, it passed to her eldest son, George Turn-: 
bull, W.S., and on his death it passed to the late John Turnbull, W.S., who, 
in 1891, was succeeded by his nephew, George G. Turnbull, Esq., W.S., the 
present preprietor. 

SHILLIM, Shillum Dykes, or Shillup-dykes as it is called in the title, was~ 
acquired in 1752 by William Fair, son of George Fair of Auchencraw, who, 
in 1820, was succeeded by his daughter, Mrs Margaret Fair or Home, widow 
of James Home of Fairlaw. It latterly belonged to her second son, John 
Home of Fairlaw, from whose Trustees, George G. Turnbull, Esq., W.S., pur- 
chased it in IQOI. 


WHITECROSS.—This Estate appears to have been owned by the family of. 
Dickson for about one hundred and fifty years, for on 1oth February, 1762, 
there is a Sasine in fayour of William Dickson of Whitecross, as part of 
Coldingham Law, under Disposition granted by John Hunter of Whitecross. 

On gth October, 1806, Patrick Dickson of Whitecross, attorney -at-law, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, appears in the Berwick Sasines as having been seased, ; 
28th August, 1806, in the Lands of Whitecross, with eight acres of out-field 
land and teinds in the parish of Coldingham, on a Charter of Resignation, 
under the Great Seal, 5th July, 1806; also as heir to William Dickson of 
Whitecross, his father, on a Precept of Clare Constat by himself, dated Ist 
September, 1806. 

On 22nd September, 1814, William Dickson of Whitecross, “ presently” 
residing” at Witton-le-Wear, County of Durham, was seased in the foresaid? 
lands as heir to Patrick Dickson of Whitecross, Solicitor, Berwick-upon-> 
Tweed, his father, on a Precept from Chancery, 18th August, 1814. a 

The present owner is Mrs Frances Dickson, West House, Pinner, Middlesex. 


2 


MISCELLANEA. —In addition to the Lands, whose ownership has been 

traced in considerable detail, it may be of more than local interest to give 

some short descriptive notes on some of the properties which, though limited- 

in area and for the most part belonging till recent times to the larger estates, 

have a distinct value either from their situation, their agricultural importance, 

or the recurrence of their conveyance from one proprietor to another, - In 
K 
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such cases it is not deemed necessary to quote deeds of transference. The 
purpose of the notes will be best served by stating generally the ownership as 
it appears in the Records, which are easily accessible. 

BERRYBANK.—This farm lies to the south of the village of Reston, and is a 
residential estate with excellent tillage. It has been in possession of the 
present. family for nearly a hundred years, and formerly belonged to Patrick 
Dudgeon. 

BERRYHAUGHS.—The soil towards the east of Reston is of fine quality, and 
that part of it known as Berryhaughs is capable of producing very large crops 
of all kinds. Reston Auction Mart—conducted by Messrs R. G. and W. B. 
Swan—is in close proximity. In 1705, the lands were held by Alexander 
Home,! and in the end of the eighteenth century were conveyed successively 
to William Dallas, W.S., and George Turnbull.? In the nineteenth century 
they were held consecutively by Thomas Nesbit, Samuel Craig, and Robert 
Craig. The present ownership is of recent date. 

BURNHALL.—In 1779, this property was possessed by Sir James Home, and 
in the beginning of last century it was held by James Dickson, and later it 
fell into the hands of James Grant. G. R. Griffith owned it in 1832-57, 
and Sir George Waldie Griffith was proprietor until a few years ago, when 
it fell by purchase into its present ownership. Burnhall lies close to the 
village of Coldingham, and is one of the most productive farms in the 
district. 

BUSKINBRAE.—This land formed part of the old Common, and until a few 
years ago was the property of Peter Lugton. 

COLDINGHAM-HILL.—This estate consists of several holdings, purchased by 
the present proprietor at various times. It possesses a finely-situated residence: 
overlooking the village on one side, and from its well-appointed garden-grounds 
an excellent view of St Abb’s village is obtained, as well as of that fine stretch 
of land-and-sea scenery which lies south by east. 

FERTILE-HALL.—As the name implies, this farm is well-known for its excel- 
lent soil, and for the abundant crops it produces. The Duns Branch Line 
of the North British Railway goes through part of the lands. It was formerly 
part of the estate of Fairlaw. 7 
MYRTLE-HALL.—This land was formerly part of Coldingham Moor. 
NEWMAINS., — About fifty years ago there resided here a violinist. of some 


1 Cf. Berwick Sasines, J. 
2 Cf. Lbid. IIT. 
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reputation, whose moss-roses had bestowed upon them the utmost care, This 
farm lies to the south-west of Reston, and was owned by Sir James Home 
in 1779. Successive proprietors have been :—James Home, George Home, 
and Jonathan Melrose. 

SHAWBRAES.— This prettily-situated residence lies to the west of Reston, and 
the Main Line of the North British Railway passes through the lands. Early 
in last century the property was held by John Nesbit, and a few years later 
Thomas Anderson was proprietor, while the owner immediately preceding the 
present proprietrix was Mrs Margaret Cockburn. 


19. Agriculture. 


(U.P-F. BEL ES) 


(Oll, AND CLIMATE.—There are three distinct varieties of soil 
} in the parish of Coldingham—light, rich, sandy !oam; strong 
clay; and thin, moory soil. The rich loam prevails in the low- 
lying vales towards the sea; the strong clay on the plains of 
the secondary ranges; and the thin, moory soil on the higher 
uplands. There are also considerable areas of bog, or peat moss; these are 
usually found in the hollows of the moors; and in the operation of cutting 
peats the trunks of old oak, hazel, and birch trees are frequently unearthed, 
indicating the existence of vast forests in prehistoric times, inundations by 
flooding during the glacial periods, and the gradual settling of debris in the 
swamps and hollows. 

In this chapter, however, it is unnecessary to discuss the interesting sub- 
ject of geology, fascinating though the theme undoubtedly is, except to briefly 
point out that practically no minerals exist, nor are there any indications of 
chalk formations. 

From the great variety of soils, crops of most kinds can be successfully 
cultivated ; the earliness and quality of the crops are primarily governed by 
the soil—those on the loam being earliest and best; those on the clay 
secondary ; and gradually growing later and poorer towards the uplands. 

The climate is variable; in spring, keen, biting north and east winds 
blow from the German ocean, which materially retard vegetation ; in summer 
and autumn, heavy gales frequently blow from the west, and occasionally great 
damage is caused to corn by shaking; and in winter, heavy falls of snow 
occasionally occur, covering up sheep and entailing other losses. In these 
days of better roads and improved transit, however, those risks are insigni- 
ficant compared to what they were a century, or even half a century ago. 


The rainfall is normal, and works out at about an average with other districts 
in Berwickshire, 
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A very common idea at the present day is that seasons are gradually 
growing later, but on looking up all available records, this theory, like many 
more, is not borne out by facts. The writer remembers, in conversation with 
a worthy old dry-stone-dyker, now long gone to his rest, George Thompson, 
of South Renton, that the latter assisted in shearing oats on Dalkslaw after 
Christmas ; and before the corn was led, the snow had to be shaken off the 
sheaves. Although unable to state the exact year, this experience probably 
occurred between 1820 and 1830. 

Each parish generally has its own peculiar weather indications, and Cold- 
ingham is no exception to the rule. A “snell” wind from “Lumsdaine’s 
Hole” (North-east), is generally indicative of stormy weather; a “sea-brack” 
generally bodes evil to the shepherd; the sun rising red ‘“o’er Eyemouth 
Fort” denotes a break down before noon; ewes collecting to the higher 
ground early in the afternoon, and the jumping and frisking of hoggs on 
the “break” towards night, all indicate the approach of stormy weather. 

In these days of scientific meteorological observations, wireless telegraphy, 
and a universal press, animals, as weather indicators, are somewhat at a dis- 
count ; still, for local prognostications, the shrewd, weather-beaten herd, who, 
from long experience and careful observation, is generally something of a 
naturalist, can invariably determine with reasonable accuracy the approach of 
a storm, and act accordingly in the interests of his master and his flock. An 
eccentric character who lived in respected celibacy on the Drone-hill for a 
number of years, Davie Dodds by name, was something of a weather prophet, 
something of a botanist, and a good deal of a politician. Davie, as a herbalist, 
pretended to know something of the healing art; but it was as a shrewd, far- 
seeing politician that he was best known. He was a great reader, all literature 
that came within his reach being eagerly devoured ; he was a man possessed 
of great natural ability, but, like many more men in unfortunate circum- 
stances, the lack of education, together with the want of opportunity, pre- 
vented him rising to a higher plane. By his long and lonely residence on 
the moor, he was able to divine, in his own quaint way, some of the mysteries 
of nature that surrounded him ; and nothing pleased him more than to describe 
them to the casual traveller who broke into the calm solitude of his existence. 
He died about 1885 or 1886, and the lonely house that sheltered him so long 
is now bare and roofless—a silent evidence of the changeless march of time. 

RECLAMATION OF LAND. — About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and afterwards, considerable areas of land were reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation. Trees were cleared off, heather and gorse burned, 
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and stones collected into heaps and rows with the object of building dykes 
to enclose the fields. The earlier reclaimed areas were broken up by rude 
wooden ploughs drawn by oxen; the oxen were slow, but sure, and earlier 
writers recommended them in preference to horses, because of the necessarily 
rough nature of the work and the then somewhat meagre distribution of 
horses. Those pioneers must have struggled on bravely, because, in the 
eyes of modern agriculturists, with all the latest implements at hand, the task 
of breaking up heath and rough moor with wooden ploughs well-nigh looks 
impossible. The loamy parts near the coast were first brought under culti- 
vation; then the secondary clay districts; and finally the uplands lying at a 
higher altitude. It is amazing how our forefathers always managed to select 
the most fertile spots for cultivation, when neither past experience nor science 
could be utilised for guidance. Only the large boulders were taken off the 
land at first, but, as the areas of reclaimed land increased, smaller stones were 
gathered into rows, as already mentioned, for the purpose of erecting boundary 
dykes. The writer has heard, on trustworthy authority, of a certain field pretty 
high up in the Lammermuirs which was trenched by the spade and all the 
stones removed from it; but they had in a measure to be returned, as the 
field refused to grow crops in consequence of the lessening of the depth of 
the soil and the lowering of its temperature. 

Modern agricultural science has confirmed this early experience, because it 
is recognised that stones play an important part in the soil ; they maintain a 
certain warmth ; keep it open and porous, thus assisting the circulation of air 
and capillary attraction; and because of the greater depth of the soil, the 
roots of plants are further away from the cold subsoil and consequently thrive 
better. 

DRAINAGE.—In consequence of the natural wetness of the land, and the 
subsequent sourness caused by the lodgment of water in the soil after it was 
broken up, the principle of draining was early recognised as an essential agent 
to the progress of agriculture. In those remote days, drains were sometimes 
constructed of bushes, and covered by sods, in order to prevent the soil 
finding its way down through the bushes and thereby choking the drains; 
ordinarily, these did not last very long, especially on flat areas with little 
declivity to facilitate the removal of the water ; sand accumulated in the 
interstices of the bushes, whilst the latter rotted away, and finally the drains 
became functionless, 

The next progressive step in the system of drainage was to fill the cavities 
with stones to within about twelve inches from the surface, the smaller stones 
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being put in the bottom and the larger ones on the top. This system proved 
most efficacious, and it is doubtful if the more modern method of inserting 
drain pipes is an improvement over the stones, when care was exercised in 
their construction. Many of those stone drains constructed half a century 
ago may be found in good working order at the present day. On stony 
ground it was also a convenient means of getting rid of superfluous stones ; 
thus a double purpose was served. 

When drain-pipes were first introduced, they were made semi-circular 
without bottoms; those, however, were soon abandoned in consequence of 
their liability to fill up with sand. The next improvement was effected by 
using round pipes with flat bottoms, and these have remained in use up to the 
present time. 

The principles of modern drainage are so well known that an elaborate 
enumeration of them appears unnecessary, but it is questionable if our fore- 
fathers had any ultimate purpose in view other than that of drying the land, 
which, of course, was the primary object; drains, however, fulfil other 
important subsidiary functions which were little understood until science 
came to the aid of practice. By systematic drainage the soil is deepened 
and dried; capillary attraction is lessened and accelerated, in droughty and 
wet weather respectively; the free circulation of air tends to heighten the 
physical condition of the soil, whilst the heat in the soil is materially 
increased; thus whole districts under a thorough system of drainage have 
been made to yield much earlier and better crops. The width and depth of 
drains are necessarily regulated by soil, subsoil, surface-water, and water-table 
conditions. The great secret in maintaining a drainage system in good 
working order is to exercise special care in connecting the small drains to 
the mains; the former should always enter the latter at an angle in*the same 
direction as the natural flow of the water; and the outlets into ditches, burns, 
&c., should be regularly cleaned out in spring and autumn, 

LIMING.—Lime was early recognised as an important agent in agricul- 
ture, but it is very doubtful if, in those far back days, its action in the soil 
was accurately understood. It was generally applied in a rule-of-thumb sort 
of way at the rate of from four to eight tons per acre—the former quantity 
on the lighter varieties of soil, and the latter on the heavier. Since the 
chemistry of the soil was better understood, heavy applications like the fore- 
going have, of course, been abandoned. Three or four decades back lime was 
applied to the land as a manure, and the effects of those large doses were 
supposed to last for a quarter of a century, or, at least, all through a lease of 
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nineteen years. It was considered an indication of good farming if a tenant, 
on entering a farm, commenced straightway with a liberal application of six 
tons of lime per acre. Recent agricultural science has demonstrated over and 
over again that distributions of lime to this extent necessarily resulted in 
positive loss. The modern scientific idea is that lime, in a finely-ground 
State, should be applied at the rate of five or six cwt. per acre every year 
‘to all crops. This quantity is reckoned to be sufficient to act on the favour- 
able soil bacteria, and to assist in liberating as much plant food as the plants 
are capable of assimilating in the form of nitrogen, potash, and phosphates. 
When more is liberated than is required, it either lies dormant in the soil or 
goes to waste-——in all probability the latter—as carefully-conducted experi- 
ments, extending over several rotations, clearly demonstrate that the residual 
value of most fertilisers—white lime especially—is much less than was originally 
supposed. 

If drains are noticed after a heavy fall of rain, on land that has been newly 
and_ heavily limed, the water will appear almost of the consistency of milk in 
colour, in consequence of the lime being washed down through the soil; this 
is particularly noticeable on thin, porous soils; thus, it is evident that old- 
fashioned farmers who limed land in this way, limed at a loss, for, instead of 
it remaining in the soil for a couple of decades, it probably got a lodgment 
in the sea in less than a fourth of the time. Old customs die hard, and 
although chemical science has pretty well exploded the evils of this mistaken 
principle of liming, still a few farmers of the older school adhere with strange 
tenacity to the ancient practice. 

Regular applications of lime—white, ground, and gas—have an excellent 
effect in preventing the fungoid disease of Club-root (Plasmodiophora Brassicae) 
in roots. This disease is popularly known in the parish as “ Finger-and-toe,” 
in consequence of its peculiar ramifications resembling a collection of fingers 
and toes on the bulbs of turnips and swedes. Lime purifies the soil and 
liberates these locked-up ingredients which go to build up the structure of 
plants ; it separates the soil particles into a fine state of division, and aerates 
it, thus fostering capillary attraction; though certain apostles of what is 
technically called “the new soil science,” reject the theory of the presence 
of a systematic arrangement of tiny tublets in the soil at all. 

It is not, however, intended in this chapter to enter upon a scientific 
analysis of miscroscopic biological phenomena peculiar to the soil, though it 
may be briefly stated in passing that there are certain classes of favourable, 
-and certain classes of unfavourable, micro-organisms in the soil which are con- 
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stantly at war with each other; and it is by an intelligent utilisation of the 
former against the latter that resultant success is attained in agriculture. 

MANURES AND MANURING.— During the earlier part of the last 
century, almost the only fertiliser applied in the cultivation of crops was 
farmyard manure—“ veritable unsophistocated muck,” as the late Mr William 
Cairns, of Oldcambus, humorously described it in an interesting lecture, 
delivered at Cockburnspath, at which the writer had the pleasure of being 
present. 

As the process of reclamation increased, however, and greater areas of 
land were brought under cultivation, the natural manure made on farms was 
insufficient, and so it had to be looked for in other directions. 

Peruvian guano was about the first concentrated fertiliser used in the 
parish It was imported from Peru, and its chief constituents consisted of 
the excrement of sea-birds—pelicans, penguins, and gulls; the decomposed 
bodies of the birds themselves, as well as those of seals, walruses, and various 
other animals. The high percentage of nitrogen and phosphates, contained 
in this artificial fertiliser, produced enormous crops, and its introduction 
practically revolutionised intensive cultivation. The deposits of guano, how- 
ever, gradually became less in consequence of the enormous demand ; spurious 
products were put on the market, and, as guaranteed analysis were neither 
asked nor given in those days, great losses were entailed upon agriculturists 
relying upon this adulterated rubbish in the production of crops. 

Considerations of space forbid a detailed discussion of the chief artificial 
fertilisers which succeeded guano. The chief nitrogenous manures are — 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia; the phosphatic—bones, in many 
special forms, mineral phosphates, superphosphates, and basic slag; the 
potassic—sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, and kainit. In passing it 
may be mentioned that several new sources of combined nitrogen are open- 
ing up and promising to increase the supply of nitrogenous manures. The 
most important of these is lime nitrogen (Calcium cyanamide). This sub- 
stance is largely produced in Germany and Italy. In order that it may be 
commercially available, cheap electricity and calcium carbide are essential 
so that the free atmospheric nitrogen may be combined and fixed for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Farmyard manure, as is well known, contains all the principal ingredients 
of plant food—nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, and it is, therefore, the best 
general manure that can be obtained. Long ago it was quite a common 
custom on farms in the parish to turn the manure heaps (middens) frequently, 
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in. order, as it was believed, to procure a uniform consistency throughout ; but 
little did our forefathers know that in doing so they were setting free into 
the atmosphere the primest constituents of the manure! Modern chemical 
science has proved that the main fertilising strength of farmyard manure lies 
in its liquid contents, which should always be conserved as far as practicable. 
Instead of prosecuting the ancient practice of periodically turning heaps, they 
should be laid on a clay foundation and covered with soil or ashes. By this 
method a moderate fermentation is set up; the favourable bacteria foster 
the decomposition of the manure and render its nitrogenous properties more 
readily available. 

There has probably been more money wasted in the misapplication of 
artificial manures than in any other branch of the farming industry. The 
late Lord Salisbury, speaking about agricultural depression, said that farmers, in 
order to cope with bad times, “must learn to manure their land with brains!” 
If chemical science had done nothing else than render a profitable system 
of manuring intelligible, it would leave agriculture everlastingly indebted to 
it. Ancient practice applied various mixtures of manures, and not in- 
frequently the effect of the one neutralised the effect of the other, and 
sometimes the effects of both were absorbed; in cases where more than two 
‘specific manures were mixed together complications often occurred which 
rendered the mixture abortive, and occasionally even harmful. It would 
be easy to give numerous illustrations of this did space permit. 

Scientific experiments are invaluable; firstly, in discovering in which 
particular constituents soils are naturally deficient; and, secondly, in apply- 
ing these particular constituents in increased proportion in the manure. 
Different districts, and even different fields on the same farm, require care- 
ful experimental work in order to increase and maintain the fertility of the 
soil and thereby induce it to produce crops to its greatest capacity. 

In order to guard against failures all manures must be purchased subject 
to guaranteed analysis; anything short of this standard of procedure must 
be reckoned as bad economy in these days of advanced agricultural science. 
It might be better for the mother of all industries as a whole, if practical 
farmers became more scientific, and scientific farmers became more practical, 
as a combination of the two qualifications must necessarily be preferable to 
either applied separately. 

CROPS.—The principal crops grown in the parish are oats, barley, wheat, 
hay, peas, beans, turnips, swedes, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, rye, and flax— 
the two latter in very small areas. The areas of land under cultivation 
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increased rapidly up to the middle of the last century when the climax was 
reached in consequence of the enormous depreciation in the value of cereals, 
particularly wheat. Large stretches of land have since been laid away to 
grass, the tillage area of many farms having been reduced trom thirty to 
fifty per cent, and in some cases even more. This is a direct result of the 
depreciation in the value of wheat. It is a generally-accepted economic 
law that when a particular commodity can only be produced at a loss, or 
at comparatively little profit, its production practically terminates. 

On the low-lying lands towards the coast the yield of the crops is 
excellent, and the quality leaves little to be desired. On the lowlands oats 
yield about six qrs. per acre, and weigh about forty four lbs. per bushel ; 
whilst on the poorer areas they will yield about four qrs., and weigh about 
forty two lbs. The other cereals work out at a proportionate average. 

In the old “boll” days, when the ploughmen were paid ‘in kind,” 
those getting corn from the good land were decidedly more fortunate than 
those getting corn off the poorer soils; the corn from the former yielded a 
large proportion of meal in proportion to husk, whilst that from the latter 
gave a large proportion of husk to meal, and by those inequalities many 
disputes arose between masters and servants. 

In the cultivation of oats it was generally recognised in practice that 
heavy crops invariably followed the ploughing down of clover, but our 
practical ancestors were unable to explain the reason. Science, however, 
has come to the rescue and laid bare the why and the wherefore. It is 
only a littlke more than a decade since certain German investigators dis- 
covered that leguminous plants were capable of absorbing free nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. This nitrogen is taken up by the plants and stored 
in tiny nodules on their rootlets. After the plants are cut, or ploughed down 
as in the case of clover, these nodules decompose and set free in the soil 
their stores of nitrogen which subsequent crops take up and assimilate— 
hence heavy yields of oats invariably follow the ploughing down of clover. 
This should be an incentive to grow larger areas of vetches, (tares), peas, 
beans, and clover, because, if they can be grown at a profit at all, they are 
certain to leave a high nitrogenous residue in the soil to the benefit of 
succeeding crops. 

It is a well known fact that roots grown by steady-acting manures, possess 
richer feeding properties than those unduly forced by quick-acting stimulating 
manures, such as large doses of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammonia— 
especially the former. At best, roots contain from ninety-five to ninety- 
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eight per cent of water, and this chemical fact is being more generally appre- 
ciated by farmers, as far fewer roots are now given to stock with much 
better results. Fifty years ago, cattle got roots practically ad 4d; it was a 
case, to put it roughly, of carting water from the fields to the courts; fortun- 
ately this waste has been realised, because the economic conditions surround- 
ing agriculture at the present day could ill afford such extravagance. 

Potatoes have never been grown very extensively in the parish, only 
sufficient quantities being planted, as a rule, to meet the ordinary con- 
sumption on farms. At the present time the production of new varieties 
has almost been elevated to a fine art, and vast fortunes have been made 
by the turn over of ‘Northern Stars,” ‘“ Eldorados,” etc. When one reads 
of £36,000 being paid for a ton of the latter variety, one wonders whether 
the term “cautious Scot” is deservingly applied ! 

Cross-fertilisation in the vegetable world has produced quite as wonderful 
results as judicious selection and mating in the animal kingdom; and the 
earlier botanists who developed and specialised our cereals, grasses, roots, 
and tubers deserve all praise for their splendid achievements. 

Some of the more common parasitical diseases to which plants are liable 
are—Smut (Ustilago carbo); Bunt (Tilletia caries); and ‘Leather Jacket” 
(Tipula oleracea—Tipula paludosa) in cereals. “ Finger-and-toe” (Péas- 
modtophora Brassicae); Turnip fly (Phyllotreta (Haltica) nemorum); Wire- 
worm (Agriotes Lineatus); and Diamond-back moth (Plutella cruciferarum) 
in roots; and the tungoid potato disease (Peronospora infestans). There 
are many more minor attacks to which crops are subjected. Into the pre- 
vention and cure of these parasitical attacks it is utterly impossible to enter 
with the space at my disposal. It may be mentioned, however, that on land 
where good cultivation and high fertility obtain parasitical ravages are much 
less severe than on badly cultivated land in poor condition. 

WEEDS.—Couch-grass (Jricticum repens) popularly known as “ quickens,” 
“wrack,” etc. is a difficult pest to get rid of. It is generally most prevalent 
on light, moory soils. A great amount of cultivation is necessary in order 
to work it out of the soil. An old custom was to collect it into heaps for 
burning when it had sufficiently dried; but a newer, and probably better 
method, is to lead it off the land and lay it down in a large heap for the 
purpose of compounding with lime—either white or gas lime. The “ wrack” 
and lime are mixed in about equal quantities, frequently turned over, and, 
in the course of a couple of years, it is distributed over the land, generally 
with good results. Heavy crops are the best preventives to “wrack,” and 
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the close folding of sheep upon turnips materially helps to eradicate the 
pest. 


Charlock (Stwapis arvenis), also known as “Wild Mustard,” “ Runches,” 
and “Skellies,” is fairly abundant in the parish, particularly on the lighter 
soils lying near the sea. These yellow weeds often prove a great scourge, 
especially amongst cereals, as they are difficult to remove. In the olden 
times they were cut over with hooks and scythes when in full bloom, with 
the object of preventing them running to seed and reproducing themselves 
a hundred fold. This was a laborious business and occupied a lot of valu- 
able time, generally at a busy season of the year. Some twenty or thirty 
years ago, machines were introduced which stripped. the bloom from the 
plants’; they were fairly efficacious, but these again have given place to the 
modern system of “spraying” with a suitable solution calculated to kill the 
charlock without injuring the corn, The seed of charlock is very tenacious 
of life and will lie in the ground for centuries, but as soon as it is exposed 
in a favourable media—-moisture and air—it will germinate with great 
vigour and freshness. Illustrative of this, a well was sunk forty feet deep 
on the farm of Stoneshiel about half a century ago; the soil taken from 
the well was spread along the top of a field, and this portion was simply 
alive with charlock the following spring, though it had never previously 
grown in the field. Charlock is never seen on lea or pasture land, the 
reason for which has not up to the present time been very satisfactorily 
explained. 


Thistles (Carduus arvensis), have a pretty general distribution all over the 
parish ; indeed, like daisies and dandelions, their distribution is practically 
universal. The late J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., in “The Sagacity and Morality 
of Plants,” writing of thistles, says:—‘‘ They assume both herbaceous and 
woody or arborescent forms as occasion requires. No place is too hot or 
cold, high or low, wet or dry, for the species of this classic order, They 
are the ‘Scotchmen’ among the vegetable world—found everywhere, and 
making a good honest living wherever found !” 


The best way of exterminating thistles is by deep cultivation on arable 
land, and regular cutting on pasture land just before they come into bloom, 
Unless thistle-cutting is systematically carried out generally, they very soon 
overrun a whole countryside, as their balloon-like seed spiklets are borne on 
the wind for miles. These aerial and feathery appendages are beautifully 
designed by nature to catch the lightest zephyrs, on which they are wafted 
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to ‘some - suitable resting _place, -where,-if undisturbed, they -will- germinate 
and reproduce their kind with a constancy which never wanes. tee 

Chickweed’ (Szellaria media), is very insidious and plays sad havoc amongst 
crops of all kinds; it is difficult to exterminate, for, when hoed out by hand, 
it will grow upside down, or any way, in showery weather. : 

Bindweed (Convolusus arvensis) is peculiar to several varieties of soil, 
and, like chickweed, it will take root almost in any position when the soil is 
moist. : 

‘Spurry (Spergula arvensis), locally known as Moorweed, Yarr, etc., is 
peculiar to moory-soils, and has a very exhausting effect on land in these 
districts. ; 

There are many minor weeds with which agriculturists have to contend, 
such as Dock (Rumex crispus); Dodder (Cuscuta Europoea); Groundsel 
(Senecio vulgaris) etc., etc., and the best preventives are good cultivation, 
high fertility, and heavy crops. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY.—Perhaps there is no branch 
of agriculture in which a greater evolution has occurred than in implements 
and machinery. When we contrast for a moment the antiquated sickle and 
the modern self-binder in the matter ot cutting corn it will be apparent at 
a glance what an extraordinary improvement has taken place. 

Could some of our ancestors who lie in the quiet churchyard of Cold- 
ingham, and who wielded the sickle in days long gone, just peep up and. 
obtain a glimpse of a modern self-binder at work, the chances are that they 
would hurriedly resume the dark impenetrable solitude of the tomb rather 
than remain in proximity to a machine so apparently “uncanny”! 

In the early days of harvesting in the shire the corn was cut by the 
sickle; at a later period the scythe was introduced; then the manual 
reaper pushed the scythe out of existence; and finally the reaper has gone 
down before the irresistible advance of the self-binder. And it may not be 
too much to predict that before another decade has run its course the 
self-binder may generally be moved by electricity instead of by horse power, 
but into the realm of prophecy it is safer not to enter. 

But whilst the comparative quiet of the present-day harvest field is much 
more expeditious and economical, it cannot be denied that much—indeed, 
almost all—of the joyous revelry that characterised the harvest field of other 
days has departed. There used to be a “kemp,” when the shearers, swelter- 
ing in perspiration, vied with each other in their efforts to be first out at 
the end of the “ bandwon-rig”! It was a gay scene of lithe activity, pleasant 
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joke, and. happy repartee ; and though the work was hard and toilsome ‘the: 
high spirits of the workers did much to render it léss tiresome. With 
porridge and milk for breakfast, and bread and beer for dinner, the physical 
system was well provided for. During the dinner hour, amidst many forms 
of harmless amusement, occasional sweethearting was indulged in—thus, 
a lass of the olden time is made to sing :— 


** At restin time among the stooks 

““ A sat upon his knee, 

** An’ wondered if the world could haud 
‘““A blither lass than me.” 


On the completion of a field, the master, if present, was thrown “up i’ 
th’ air,” which consisted in all the harvesters, at a given signal, seizing him 
and throwing him, half-a-dozen times, high above their heads in a horizontal 
position, and catching him in their arms as he descended. Although some-: 
times rather rough, it was intended as a kind of honour, and the master, 
as a rule, submitted with a good grace. Failing the master, the steward 
was generally thus elevated and honoured. In reaping times there was. 
generally a scurry to “lift” the last sheaf of the field, and especially the 
last sheaf of the season, and much agility and good humour were displayed 
on those occasions. When the corn was all carried, the gleaners (‘ gatherers”) 
appeared in the fields, from Coldingham and the neighbouring villages, and 
after ‘‘ gathering” for the entire day, wended their way home in the gloaming 
with a backful of “singles” in happy contentment. 

Vast improvement kas’ also occurred in thrashing, It is a long cry 
from the flail, treading with horses, etc., to the up-to-date thrashing-machine 
driven by steam, oil, or electricity. The old methods were slow and laborious, 
and great quantities of corn necessarily went with the straw to the manure 
heap.. At the present time one hundred quarters of corn can.be thrashed, 
sized, dressed, and filled into. sacks ready for the market in a matter of 
eight hours. One dare not estimate the time required to handle a similar 
quantity in the days when the ancient flail held sway. 

Grinding has also made rapid progress. In far off times the hand “ shiel- 
stone” did the work; a specimen of this ancient hand appliance used to be 
on the farm of Stoneshiel half a century ago; indeed, the farm itself is 
supposed to have derived its name from this remote custom of making meal.. 
Although the old mills on the Eye and the Ale are now practically silent, 
they did a great. amount of work and filled an important function fifty or 
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sixty years ago. The miller used to be a “dusty” shrewd sort of a man.- 
He made the hinds’ “boll” into meal, as well as the farmers’ in the district, 
and recouped himself by ‘“ mootering,” which was the recognised system 
of payment by his profession. The sloping spout, over which the meal 
passed from the stones to the sack, contained a small circular hole to which 
a small sack was attached, curiously called the “ ditch.” The meal that. 
passed through the aperture into the small sack called the “ bitch,” was the 
legitimate ‘“ mooter,” whilst that which passed on to the large sack belonged 
to the customer. Whether every miller’s ‘mooter-hole” was of identical 
dimensions, history sayeth not! 

The following story is perhaps worth reproduction :—A certain miller, 
on returning home to the mill from his rounds, asked his new apprentice 
if the hind from a certain farm had got his meal away. The boy answered 
in the affirmative. ‘Did ye hing on the bitch?’ enquired the miller. 
“Ay!” answered the lad, “an th’ hind took bitch an’ whulps an’ a’ away.” 

Modern machinery and foreign competition have practically driven those 
mills out of existence. Whether or. not this is a national benefit the writer 
must not pause to consider. The appearance of one of those desolate and 
deserted mills is peculiarly sad; there stand the ruins—grey, silent, worn, 
and roofless; the dry mill-course half-filled by debris, and overgrown with 
weeds; the broken water-wheel—frail, discoloured, and rotting. And behind 
the deserted mill, the water flows on gurgling and bubbling in its relentless 
continuity, and the words of Tennyson’s “ Brook” are painfully realistic :— 


‘‘For men may come and men may go, 
‘But I go on for ever.” 


The miller has gone; his mill is fast following in decay; but the tireless 
energy of the murmuring river is unabated; it flows on ceaselessly to the 
sea, whilst in its course, through the long years probably to come, the 
miller and his mill may fall out of history and be forgotten in the silent 
oblivion cf the past. 

As with harvesting, thrashing, and grinding machinery, so has it been 
with all agricultural implements and machinery. All have been greatly 
improved, but the plough, contrasted with other implements, has not been 
so materially altered; it has been made lighter and stronger, but its 
mechanical action has scarcely been improved for several centuries. 

WAGES AND CUSTOMS.—At the present time the wages of plough-. 
men and shepherds, roughly speaking, are from forty to fifty per cent more 
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than they were fifty or sixty years ago. Up till about twenty years ago. 
the “ Berwickshire-boll” system of payment was very prevalent in Colding- 
hamshire. It consisted of ten bolls oats, four bolls barley, one boll beans, 
or peas, eighteen hundred yards potato ground, free house and garden, 
one month’s food during harvest, with 48 to £10 “sheep money.” About 
half the hinds on a farm had the “keep” of a cow, and those, of course, 
got proportionately less “sheep money.” Sometimes the cows were “ put 
on” by farmers and the hinds paid off the cost by instalments. Shepherds 
were also paid in “kind” similar to ploughmen, but instead of getting 
“sheep money” were allowed to keep from ten to fifteen ewes, according 
to the size of farms, which went with the master’s. It generally happened 
that the shepherd’s ewes had double lambs, while those of the farmer’s 
might be “half-and-half.” Whether this unequal distribution of lambkins 
was due to an innocent system of adjustment, or to some particular charm 
cast over the ewes, it is perhaps as well not to differentiate! 

All this is changed now; instead of being paid in “kind,” ploughmen, 
and a great many shepherds also, are paid for their labour with the genuine 
coin of the realm, and it is much more satisfactory both to employers and 
employed. The current wages paid in the parish at the present time, all 
perquisites reckoned, including house and garden, are from 22/- to 25/- per 
week. 

The old system of “ bondage,” once general in the parish, is now, fortun- 
ately, practically abandoned. Three influences have produced this; firstly, 
the various avenues which are now open to the lighter and higher employ- 
ment of women; secondly, the introduction and distribution of labour- 
saving machinery; and, thirdly, the laying down of arable land to permanent 
pasture. These conditions have also tended to foster rural depopulation; a 
steady migration from the country to the town has been going on for years; 
and is likely to continue. The cry of “ Back to the land,” is meaningless so 
long as wheat can be purchased under 40/- a quarter. Fiscal reform, recipro- 
city, preferential tariffs, free and fair trade, are probably all desirable things, 
but that they would bring people back to the land is perhaps doubtful. 

Another item in the wages of hinds and shepherds which is perhaps 
worth mentioning is that their coals are carted home free of cost. At one 
time peats were generally burned in the parish. On farms having a right 
to cut peats, the hinds were allowed two days for cutting them; they set 
them up to dry on their own time in the evenings, and were generally allowed 


horses and carts to drive them home when dry. The peats were generally 
s 
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stacked in the gardens. Scones and bannocks, and occasionally oat-cakes, 
cooked on girdles over peat fires, had .a peculiar flavour all their own, in 
consequence of being permeated with “peat reek.” The strong odour hung 
about the clothes of the occupants, and wherever they went it always accom- 
panied them! 

At one time the hinds’ wives, in lieu of getting free houses, were required 
to shear the corn, and carry the stacks to the mill when thrashing ; this was a 
barbarous custom and has long, happily, been abolished. Those sloping gang- 
ways from the stackyard to the upper-loft, up which the corn was carried, may 
still be seen here and there—sad relics of this once toilsome custom. ; 

Many rustic customs of the past in which the rural populace delighted 
have practically become extinct; such as the mystic performances surround- 
ing Hallowe'en; ‘guiserting”; tying neighbours’ doors at night; putting 
sods down chimneys, etc., etc. The ‘‘smiddies” used to be attractive gather- 
ing places for the “young chaps”; there they met and discussed the latest 
in ploughs, “setting” of irons, horses, and the “rustic beauty” at the 
farm house, or the village inn. 

Ploughing matches and “kirns” were long looked forward to, and dis- 
cussed long after they had gone. Both those institutions made for good, 
and their practical abandonment must be deplored. The former fostered 
a healthy spirit of emulation amongst ploughmen, whilst the latter tended 
to develop respect and esteem between masters and servants, besides being 
a general thanksgiving recognition of the safe ingathering of the fruits of 
the soil. 

The present facilities for travelling—cycling, steam, and motor locomotion, 
have developed wider and more varied tastes for amusement; the system 
of education is better, consequently the aspirations are naturally more 
ambitious; time seems shorter because more events are crushed into it—thus, 
as we grow older the years appear only to chase each other the faster away. 

FENCES, PLANTATIONS, AND ROADS.—Before the parish was 
enclosed by fences, march stones were put down at intervals roughly to 
mark the boundaries; and people in charge of cattle and sheep were required 
to keep them on their-own ground during the day, and generally to enclose 
them at night. 

Turf, or fail-dykes, were next erected; they were composed of sods built 
squarely up to a height of about four feet, with a ditch on one side, and 
sometimes on both. In most cases whins were sown on the top, and as 
they grew up a good fence providing capital shelter was at once obtained, 
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The remains of several of those old fail-dykes may still be seen in many 
parts of Coldingham Moor, and elsewhere, at the present day. 

On land where wood was plentiful, “stake-and-rice” fences were erected, 
which were constructed by driving rough stakes into the ground, and lacing 
branches through them. Some men made this class of work a kind of pro- 
fession, and were able to erect fences very expeditiously. As they required 
repairing every year, however, they were soon abandoned on account of the 
expense of maintaining them. 

In districts where stones were abundant, or quarries near, dry-stone-dykes 
were erected ; they made splendid fences and good shelter was procured from 
them. They were generally built with whin-stone, the prevailing rock in 
the shire. A quarry on the farm of Greenwood was at one time famous 
for the “ band-stones” it produced, and the “band-stones” of many dykes in 


the parish were procured therefrom. “ Dry-stone-dykers” built dykes by the 
piece, 6/- a rood being an average price a quarter of a century ago, but 
the price before that period was materially less. Sometimes the work 


was scamped by insufficient internal packing, the shells of dykes thus built 
fall in towards the centre and finally collapse; many dykes ot this descrip- 
tion may be seen near Dalkslaw, and also in other parts of the shire. 

Hedges, post and rail, and wire fences have each been introduced in turn. 
At the present day hedges prevail on the lowlands, and dry-stone-dykes 
on the upper moorlands, and also on the higher ground towards the sea. 
Barbed wire, the curse of the hunter and hound, has also found its way 
into the parish in fair profusion. March-fences are frequently double with 
a bank of earth between the hedges, the bank of earth being a kind of 
“no man’s land.” 

Before the shire was broken up by cultivation there is reason to believe 
that it was covered chiefly by oak (Quercus robur), hazel (Corylus avellana), 
and birch (Betula alba), much the same as Greenwood and Penmanshiel 
woods appear at the present day. In more recent days comparatively large 
areas have been planted with the many varieties of the Coniferae order— 
scotch, spruce, and larch predominating. Large plantations exist in the 
districts of Ayton, Whitfield, Grange, Brockholes, Grant’s House, ete. 
These plantations, whilst beautifying the general aspect of the shire, have 
also been instrumental in modifying the effects of heavy gales from the 
west and north, thus establishing good ranges of shelter for stock. In 
passing it may be briefly noticed that some of these plantations, particularly 
Grange, suffered frightful havoc from the disastrous gale of October 14, 
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1881, when so many poor fishermen were lost off the Berwickshire coast. 
This plantation presented an extraordinary appearance, being practically 
uprooted, but most of it has since been replanted. There is a small plant- 
ation on Laverock Law the stunted trees of which are twisted into strange 
fantastic forms, in consequence, it is said, of a heavy fall of snow lying 
for a considerable time upon them when newly planted; whether the 
alleged reason is authentic, the writer's knowledge of aboriculture does 
not enable him to say. 

Generally speaking, the roads in the parish are fair, and it has the dis- 
tinction of two post-roads passing through it—the old up the centre of the 
Moor, and the new up the valley of the Eye; the former is famous for its 
long straight stretches, and the latter for the smoothness of its surface. 
Both converge northwards near Oldcambus, in close proximity to the Tower, 
and the beautiful Pease Dean, with the restless German ocean in full view. 

SHEEP.—tThe first recognised breed of sheep with which Coldingham- 
shire was stocked was the Blackfaced-Mountain breed, the ancient and 
angular progenitors of present-day Blackfaces. 

As the lower lands came under cultivation, the Blackfaces were pushed 
further back towards the middle reaches, their place being taken by Cheviots, 
a hardy breed of sheep originally raised on the Cheviot hills, and rather 
more prolific. Later, as more land became broken up, and developments 
had taken place in new breeds of sheep, the Blackfaces were gradually and 
finally pushed to the higher moory uplands, the Cheviots succeeding them 
in the middle reaches, and the lowlands being now occupied by Half-breds. 
The last-named sheep are a first cross between Cheviot ewes and Leicester 
rams, the latter being raised by Bakewell in England. Leicester, and Border 
Leicester sheep sprang from the same original source and have simply been 
evolved along different lines of selection, the soil and climate also playing 
important parts in their development. It is much to be regretted that the 
designation ‘ Half-bred” is rather an unfortunate one, because outside the 
immediate districts in which they are bred it is doubtful if the term is 
thoroughly understood. ‘Hardy Leicester” might have been a more appro- 
priate designation, as it would have cancelled the stupid idea of mongrel 
blood that people are wont to associate with the present misleading design- 
ation. 

So far as the writer knows, only two flocks of Border Leicesters have 
been raised in the parish, and both are now extinct. The late Mr Robert 
Fender, Northfield, long bred Border Leicesters with a fair amount of 
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success, as the soil and the climate were suitably adapted for them; indeed, 
the Northfield flock found fame in many showyards and was deservedly 
noted for its hardy characteristics. A younger flock was that raised by 
Mr J. M. Caverhill, late of Hillend. This flock, in comparatively recent 
years, also attained considerable distinction both in the breeding world and 
in the show-ring ; the flock was dispersed in 1902 much to the regret of 
farmers in the shire. 

At the present time Border Leicester rams are rapidly being superseded 
by Oxford rams. This cross over Half-bred ewes produces an excellent 
class of sheep of early maturing capacity and carrying lean mutton which 
is greatly in demand. At the large sale centres this breed of lambs almost 
predominates over any other in number and quality. Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Southdown, and Suffolk rams have also been tried in the parish, but none 
succeed so well as Oxfords. 

Blackfaced ewes are not expected to produce more than single lambs; 
Cheviots are more prolific, and occasionally produce twins; whilst Half- 
breds on low lying farms have frequently all double lambs. Triplets, four, 
five, and even six lambs at a birth are occasionally observed, though five 
and six are somewhat rare. MHalf-bred ewes are capital nurses, and first 
crosses are considered better in this respect than second crosses, though 
the writer believes the idea to be largely fanciful. The latter are pro- 
duced by mating Half-bred ewes and Half-bred rams. The cross produces 
larger bone and substance in the progeny, but there is greater inequality 
in the appearance of individual sheep, which is always a disadvantage. 

Hoggs in the parish are generally fattened off on turnips and swedes, 
with a liberal allowance of hay, cake, grain, etc., and may weigh anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty-five lbs. a quarter, and realise from 40/- to 65/- a 
head, much depending on the price of wool, mutton, demand, etc. 

In the earlier days branding the cheeks of sheep used to be in vogue, 
but it has long been abandoned, the distinguishing marks now being the 
initials of owners stamped with tar on the ribs or hips of sheep. On the 
farm of Elmford, in the Lammermuirs, long in the occupation of the Elliots, 
the ancient practice is still followed, at least it was as recently as the season 
of 1904. 

At one time sheep used to be washed by hand in the Ale and the Eye, 
but they are now jumped into a pool through which they swim a few times, 
and in not a few cases they are not washed at all, in consequence of the low 
price of wool at the present day compared with thirty or forty years ago. 
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Shearing is generally done during May and June. In the earlier times 
the shepherds of different farms assembled and assisted each other in turn, 
but, in more recent times, sheep in the district are shorn by the piece at 
so much per score, by men outside the farms. 

In the old days dipping was scarcely recognised, consequently scab, with. 
its baneful effects, was rampant. On well-managed farms at the present 
day this essential operation is carried out in a systematic method twice a 
year—in summer and winter. 

Ewe-milking must be reckoned amongst the things that were. Much 
hilarity and horseplay were frequently indulged in by the lads and lasses 
on those occasions. The lads who were holding the ewes would tease the 
lasses who were milking, when, on unusual provocation, a mischievous girl 
would throw the contents of her milking-pail about the ears of her tormentor. 
This generally cooled the ardour of the aggressive youth, and the milking 
was proceeded with. It was held that in many cases the teats of the ewes 
were permanently injured by milking, and so the custom was gradually 
abandoned, the last occasion personally experienced by the writer being 
in 1878. 

Under this heading it has only been possible to touch the fringe of an 
interesting subject; the great development which has occurred in the 
evolution of new types of sheep for a couple of centuries has been marvellous ; 
and all thanks are due to the early pioneers who struggled bravely in the 
face of innumerable difficulties in improving and maintaining distinctive 
breeds—the practically unenclosed nature of the district, and the time and 
expense of transit alone being considerable. 

CATTLE.—Cattle, like sheep, have been very greatly improved during 
the last century. Up till within about forty or fifty years ago, probably 
one half of the ploughmen in the parish kept cows, they were generally of 
the Ayrshire breed, consequently the calves they produced were of a very 
inferior order. Those cows were put to any kind of sires, the nearest generally 
being used of whatever breed or type; thus, as already explained, the calves 
were very indifferent, being difficult to fatten and slow to reach maturity. In 
course of time second crosses were used as cows, the progeny of which proved 
very unremunerative either for laying on flesh or producing milk. ; 

At a later period, however, pedigreed Shorthorn bulls from the Bates and 
Booth tribes were introduced, and in the course of a few decades a very 
superior class of cattle was the result. Large numbers of cattle have been 
imported from Ireland, and a corresponding improvement has taken place 
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there. When Trish cattle were first seen in the parish they were generally 
light red in colour with a narrow white stripe down the back, and were 
extremely siow in fattening ; those, however, are now practically extinct. 

At the present time there are many varieties of breeds and crosses in 
fashion, amongst which may be noticed—Aberdeen Angus, Galloways, and 
Shorthorns. A cross in great favour amongst farmers in the parish is the 
progeny of Galloway cows and Shorthorn bulls; the calves from this cross are 
called Blue-greys, and prove excellent wearing cattle in every sense of the 
word. 

Another good cross is that between Shorthorn cows and Aberdeen Angus 
bulls, the progeny of which grow into good cattle with early ‘maturing 
properties, though they scarcely attain to the same weight as the progeny _of 
the former cross. 

The operation of dishorning, being legal in Scotland, is sometimes carried 
out on rough-horned cattle. The writer was one of the first to practice it in 
the parish. It possesses two advantages: the first is that cattle inclined to be 
somewhat aggressive settle and fatten much better ; and when housing accom- 
modation is rather meagre, more cattle can be fed as they rank up closely 
like sheep at cake boxes and do not knock each other about. The horns 
may either be severed with shears for the purpose, or sawn off with a small 
saw; the first method is the quicker, but more bleeding ensues by the arteries 
being clean cut; by the latter method the arteries are ragged by the saw and 
much less bleeding follows. Cattle should be fasted before and after the 
operation. 

Very few cattle are fed off on grass during summer, the quality of the 
herbage not being sufficiently nutritive for the purpose. They are generally 
fattened in open and covered courts, boxes, and byres during winter. The 
staple food is roots, supplemented by straw, chaff, hay, grain, meal, cake, 
etc. Since concentrated foods were more liberally used; proportionately 
more cattle are fed, and with more successful results. At one time roots 
were given ad ib, but chemical analysis and scientific experiments have 
proved that much better results are obtained from well balanced mixtures, as 
indicated above. By this more modern system of feeding the manure made 
by cattle is much richer in fertilising properties, hence a two-fold advantage 
is procured. 

Cattle frequently suffer severely from the persistent attacks of the Warble- 
fly (Hypoderma bovis) during summer; they gallop about in great excite- 
ment and do not settle to feed, consequently they do not put on flesh 
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rapidly, In addition to this the perforated nature of their hides when they 
come to the market renders them nearly unsaleable, and many thousands 
of pounds are lost by farmers in this way every year. A difference of 
opinion exists amongst naturalists as to the introduction of the eggs of 
the Warble-fly to the hides of cattle. On one hand it is held that the 
female Warble-fly is furnished with a peculiarly constructed ovipositor which 
is elongated at will in telescope fashion by sliding joints. These joints, when 
compressed, form a sharp puncturing tube which penetrates the hide, and 
through this tube the eggs are projected under the skin. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the Warble-fly never penetrates the skin at all, 
but simply uses its ovipositor to glue the eggs to the hair, and when the 
grubs are hatched they eat their way through and bury themselves under 
the hide. The latter theory is probably the correct one. The pain and 
terror indicated by cattle are not caused by the Warble, but by the 
Gadfly (Tabanus bovinus). The latter is a blood-sucker, hence the terror 
of the cattle by the pain inflicted. Cattle may be smeared occasionally 
during the season with a strong-smelling solution which is a good preventive 
to Warble-fly attacks. When eggs are deposited the orifices in the skin 
should be covered with tar, which prevents the eggs maturing. In cases 
where warbles have developed, they can be squeezed out by the fingers, and 
a little turpentine should be applied to the cavities. 

‘‘ Black-leg” was a disease very prevalent in the parish half-a-century ago, 
but it is now fortunately less common, The bacilli of “ Black-leg” invade 
the muscles and joints of young cattle, and when heavily attacked the disease 
soon proves fatal. Drainage, and the application of gas-lime, together with 
a better system of feeding have done much to eradicate this dreadful pest 
from the parish. 

HORSES.—The early horses with which the parish was stocked belonged 
to no particular breed; there was, however, a tribe of black, compact, short- 
legged horses which had its origin at Quixwood, and was evolved to a very 
useful standard by the late Mr D. Aitchison. Numbers of those horses were 
bought into the parish for agricultural purposes, the females being mated to 
Clydesdale stallions, and the progeny which followed, generation after genera- 
tion, proved admirably adapted for the agriculture of the district. The late 
Mr Robert Purves, Headchesters, did much good in this way by introducing 
stallions into the parish. Since his period, however, horses have been vastly 
improved, chiefly through the efforts of the Berwickshire Agricultural Associa- 
tion in engaging high-class Clydesdale stallions to travel in the East of the county. 
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Famous Clydesdale breeders in the north have also sent excellent horses into 
the county, and the results at the present day are very satisfactory. Many 
farmers possess splendid animals, and some have absolutely pure pedigreed studs. 

Light-legged horses, of racing and hunting type, can scarcely be said 
to exist in the parish, certainly they are not bred in any number, there being 
little demand for them. 

Ponies are not much used, so that comparatively few are bred. 

PIGS.—AIll farms in the parish possess herds of swine which vary in size 
according to circumstances. The late Mr Robert White, Cairncross, and 
the late Mr Robert Wood, Whitecross, were recognised pioneers and author- 
ities in the art of pig-breeding for commercial purposes. Both gentlemen 
had “a weel daen kind o' swine”; they were noteworthy for their length 
of body, broad shoulders, and the heavy weights to which they grew. Hinds, 
who were allowed to keep two or three pigs during the year, came from near 
and far to those farms for them, and many hard bargains were doubtless 
made as the first comers- were generally allowed the pick of the litters. In 
each litter the “cruit” was left to the last, and was generally fed by the 
farmers themselves, 

The “pig killin” was always a special event. Immediately the pig was 
“stuck” it was put into a tub of hot water, and the men set to work with 
“gullies” to scrape him. The writer has heard of a pig being put into the 
tub before it was quite dead, and by its immersion in the hot water, a re- 
action ensued by which it jumped out of the tub and made directly for the 
“sty.” The men in charge made off as fast as their legs could carry them, 
no doubt believing, by the fitful action of atavism, that the beast had sud- 
denly become “possessed” by the evil spirit of its ancient progenitors. 
Whether the remote experience was reversed, and the evil spirit entered 
the men and accelerated their precipitancy into the sea at Coldingham shore, 
history sayeth not! 

The “‘ringing” of the swine was also an interesting event on the farm, 
and the writer remembers many amusing scenes on those occasions. The 
din was terrific, and what with pigs squealing and men and lads shouting 
and laughing, great fun was often experienced. 

The periodical “breaking” of the boar’s tusks was a more serious affair ; 
it was a painful but necessary operation; whenever his tusks were long his 
ferocity increased with their length, but as soon as they were broken he 
became quite quiet. The effect of the operation was like taking the hands 
off a man—all fight suddenly died out of him. 

T 


Pigs fluctuate a good deal in value, much necessarily depending on the 
demand; they may bring any price from 12/- to 25/- a head about six 
weeks old; when they average 15/- and the litters are fairly large, they pay 
splendidly. 

A few centuries ago wild swine were hunted in the shire; the estates of 
Swinewood and Houndwood no doubt derived their names from direct 
association with the sport. 

POULTRY, BIRDS, GAME, &c.—Like all other stock in the parish, 
poultry has been greatly improved, especially during the last ten or twelve 
years. At one time hens of no particular breed were kept on farms as long 
as they would live, the consequence being a very low egg production. Since 
County Councils took up the question and conducted technical classes on 
the subject, the egg production has been doubled. Moreover, by a scientific 
knowledge of the different breeds and strains, eggs, in fair numbers, may 
be had all the year round. Hens must not be kept longer than two-and-a- 
quarter years, when they should be regularly drafted off like sheep; in this 
way a healthy young stock is maintained, and the draft hens at two-and-a- 
quarter years old make fair prices as compared with hens five and six years 
of age. It is not proposed to discuss this branch of agriculture in detail, 
but it is well known that experts can cross fowls, the progeny of which are’ 
best suited for table purposes, and by judicious selection and mating, eggs 
can be produced regularly all the year round. Modern incubators that hold 
from fifty to a hundred eggs are a great advantage when breeding is practised 
on a large scale. The preservation of eggs in “water-glass” is also a distinct 
advantage; when they are produced in large numbers in summer they may 
be stored and sold for practically double the price during winter. There is 
no doubt that when hens are properly and scientifically managed they prove 
a very profitable industry. 

The principal birds with which agriculturists are concerned are the Rook’ 
(Corvus frugilegus); the Wood-pigeon (Columba palumbus); the Sparrow 
(Passer Domesticus); the Starling (Stwrnus vulgaris); and the Lapwing 
(Vauellus vulgaris). 

Rooks are both useful and destructive to agriculture ; they pick up a great 
variety of grubs on the one hand, whilst on the other they destroy consider- 
able quantities of corn, ete. 

In every respect Wood-pigeons are destructive; they consume young 
swedes, clover, and corn of all kinds, and very few birds are more voracious. 

Sparrows come under the same category; their destructive attacks on 
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green corn around hedgerows are deplorable, and there are many evidences 
that these prolific birds are rapidly increasing in number. Only whilst feed- 
ing their young do they pick up a few grubs and caterpillars, and no matter 
when Mr Sparrow is killed he is always indebted to the farmer ! 

Starlings are always on the side of agriculture, with perhaps one slight 
exception. They hunt whole fields from side to side and pick up enormous 
numbers of grubs of all varieties, which would feed on and injure the 
crops. The exception referred to is when sitting on sheep, on the outlook 
for “kades,” they drop their excrement on the wool; the Blow-fly (Luczlia 
caesar) “strikes” it, and in very few hours the spot is alive with maggots. 

Lapwings are also the friends of agriculture, living chiefly on grubs which 
they consume at all seasons of the year. The eggs of these birds are very 
valuable in their season on account of their excellent flavour ; they are in 
great demand in London, and systematic robbery of the nests is carried on 
in some districts, much to the regret of agriculturists. 

Partridge (Perdix cinerea), and Grouse (Lazapus scoticus)—the former 
on the lowlands, and the latter on the moorlands—are fairly numerous; and 
since the “battue” became fashionable, Pheasants (Phasianus colchicus), are 
preserved and artificially reared in a few places in the parish. 

Snipe (Galinago caelestis) are plentiful in the marshes, but Jack-Snipe 
Limnocryptes gallinua) are very rare. 

Rabbits, hares, and foxes are found in the parish—rabbits are plentiful ; 
hares are not nearly so numerous as formerly, in consequence of the Ground 
Game Act; whilst foxes occasionally afford good sport to the Berwickshire 
Hunt, the master of which is Mi Fred Usher, Broomhouse, Duns. 

The Mole (Yalpa europea) is very common, and much damage is often 
done to turnips and seeds by this voracions little animal in his hunting expedi- 
tions for earthworms. Earthworms, according to Darwin, are responsible to 
a great extent for the fertility of the soil, by reason of the finely-pulverised 
“earth-casts” which they throw to the surface, so that the discouragement 
of moles and the encouragement of earthworms may be regarded as good 
husbandry. In garden soil, Darwin estimated the weight of “earthcasts” 
turned to the surface in a season to be about ten tons per acre. If this 
estimate be correct, at least five tons of ‘“ earthcasts” per acre may be 
reckoned on average arable land. 

The Vole (Microtus agrestis) is fortunately not very prevalent in the 
parish, consequently, his natural enemy, the Short-eared Owl (Asio Crachyotus) 
is also very rare. It is interesting to know that whenever the former appear 
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in force the latter are certain to follow. How their instinctive capacity 
enables them to discover the presence of voles, hundreds of miles away, it 
is impossible to say; but it must not be forgotten that, up to the present, 
comparatively little is known of the peculiar habits of migratory birds. 

Under this heading of natural science, the fascinating and ever interesting 
branches of ornithology and zoology have only been touched on the margin 
to be hurriedly left again, as considerations of space prevent exhaustive 
examination, 


: WM M. SANDISON. 
EAST PART OF BERWICKSHIRE (1825) 
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Appendix 


No. 1. 


Cig 3%. 


Charter of David I. (1124-53) determining the boundaries 


between Coldinghamshire and Bonkyl :-— 


Original. 

David Rex Scottorum Abbatibus Comiti- 
bus Baronibus Justiciis et omnibus probis 
hominibus suis Scottis et Anglis tocius terrz 
suz salutem: Sciant presentes et future me 
concessisse et hac mea charta confirmasse 
Divisas inter Coldingham et Bonekil quas 
ego cum probis hominibus meis perambulari 
feci in perpetuum tenandas libere et quiete 
et plenarie scilicet a Middlesdeneheud per 
Mereburnesheud usque occidentem usque ad 
Crachoctre et inde per eandem stratum usque 
ad Eiford. Testibus his Johanne Glascuensis 
episcopo, Herberto, cancellario, R. de Brus 
et aliis. Apud Rokesbure. 


No. 


Translation. 


David King of Scots To Abbots, Earls, 
Barons, Justiciars, and all his good men, Scots 
and Angles of his whole land, greeting: Be 
zt known to all, present and future, that TI 
have granted, and by this my Charter confirmed 
the Marches between Coldingham and Bonekil 
which L with my good men have caused to be 
perambulated. To be held for ever freely, quietly, 
and fully, from the Middlesdeneheud 
through the Mereburnesheud towards the west 
to Crachoctre and thence by the same way to 
Evford. These Witnesses—John, Bishop of Glas- 
gow ; Herbert, chancellor ; Robert de Brus, and 
others. At Rokesburgh. 


Utz. ¢ 


rE. 


Cf. p. 35.—Extract from the truce made at Billymire in June, A.D. 1386. 


It is 


remarkable, as being one of the first truces which were drawn up in the 
English language, and it affords an interesting specimen of the literature of 


that period :— 


‘* At Billymyre the 27th day of Juyne, the year of Grace 1386, it is ccordit between the Lord 
Nevill Wardeyn of the Est marche Ingland agayne Scotland on the ta part, and the Erles of 
Douglas and of the Marche, Wardeyns of the Est marche of Scotland agaynes Ingland on the 


tother part, 


Ax 
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“ That ferme trewes abstinance of wer and special assurance sal be betwix yaym and thair 
bondys entrechangeably of Scotland and Ingland and inhabitants in their bondys forsayde, 
baithe be see and be lande 

“In yis manere 

“ That warnyng sal be made to thaym that is in land as sone as it may be goodly withoutyn 
fraude And to thaym that is upon the see as sone that may be for outyn fraude or gyle So 
that the wardeyns be nocht charged befor the warnyng be made as befor is sayd. 

‘‘Swa yat yir forsayd Lordes ne nan yar bondys sal do no trespas no attemptat in the 
bondys of the tother part, nouther be bryning ne slayhter of men takyng and ransomyng of 
prisoners, takyng of Castelds of Fortresses, Walled Tounes na nane othir harmis in outyn 
manere fir to do na evel fra the makyng of yis endentures to ye last day of May next com- 
mand to sone gangand to rest. 

“To yis effect yat the commissairs of baith partys that meete about xiv of mars yat 
next comes at place accordable betweene the wardeyns for to trete of a Pees Perpetual or 
a lang trewe betweene France and Scotland on the ta part and Inglande on the tuyer part. 

“Ttem It is accordit that durant yis time forsayd yat gyf ony gretter or smaller of 
the Reaumes shapes to do harme in to the bondys of the tother part, by chivance or any 
other manere, the Lordis forsayd sal set lettyng you in after yair leal Pooer & in cais yuy 
may not let, that aythair part sal make warnyng til uthir of 15 days, and yuy sal not be at 
yair Rydings na Harm doynges ne nan of thair Bondys at yaim wyttynglely; and gif ony of 
yair Bondys Trespas in yat manere the Lordis sal gar that be amendyt as far forth as they 
trespas. 

“Item it is accordit that nane of outyrsyde of the Bondys forseide for Thift, Murther, 
Treson, or Ref sal change fays or be Receifin othyrs Bondys, &, gif yar be, zai sal be restorit 
entrechangeably. Item it is accordit that speciale Assurance sal be on the see, fra the Water 
of Spee to the Water of Tamyse for all merchandes of bath the Roialmes & their Gudes.”— 
History of Coldingham: Carr. pp. 198-9. 
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Ci. pr 30; RENTON OF RENTON. 
Represented by Campbell-Renton of Lamberton. 


Edgar, King of Scots (A.D. 1097-1107) granted to the Monks of Coldingham the lands of 
Renton, then styled Regnintum, Reignintum, Raynton, &c., and these lands gave name to a 
family whose members frequently figure as Witnesses in the early Charters and whose 
descendants became proprietors of other lands in the immediate neighbourhood. The office 
of Forester over the Woods of the Priory ot Coldingham was granted to the head of this 
family in the reign of King William the Lion (A.D. 1165-1214) and this office being hereditary, 
the name of Renton was gradually relinquished by the head of the family, and that of Forester 
assumed. During the fifteenth century this family terminated in a female who married Ellem, 
baron of the lands now known as Ellemford, in the Lammermuirs, who then became proprietor 
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of Renton and Forester to the Priory, and so ended the main male line of the family. It may 
be mentioned in illustration of the change and interchange of surname that in the reign of 
William the Lion, Ricardus Forestarius and Ricardus de Reningtona,—no doubt the same 
individual—attests charters of Edward de Auldcambus and David de Quixwood. The Tower 
of Renton, the fortalice of the ancient Foresters, stood near the modern Renton House, the 
residence of Mr Stirling Cookson. The foundations were visible 60 years ago. 


Notes on John de Raynton, first of Lamberton. 


A.D. 1320. John de Rayntan acquires land in the village of Mordington from Adam Hebburn 
(of Hales ?) 

A.D. 1325. John de Raynton acquires lands in Over Lamberton from Agnes called de Mording- 
ton, daughter and heiress of Sir Peter de Mordington and widow of Sir Henry 
de Haliburton, 21st Novr., a2 ee 

1331. John de Raynton was Mayor of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Ear. Do. received a charter from King David II. (Bruce) of the forfawtrie 
of Thomas Riddle in the town of Berwick. 

1332. John de Raynton acquires further lands in Over Lamberton from Henry Cocetir, 
son and heir of. Henry Cocetir of Trebrotin 12 July 1332. 

1332. John de Raynton acquires lands in Kirk Lamberton from William called Brune of 
the Borough-Muir—no date, but probably 1332. 

1333- John de Raynton took the oath of fealty to King Edward III. and received letters 
of Protection on 25 July 1333: his name is second on a list of bie. 

1344. John de Raynton acquires from Adam de Strivelyne, Burgess of Berwick, a croft 
of 4 acres in the snook of Berwick dated at Edinburgh May 1344. 

1344. John de Raynton, son and heir of John de Raynton, acquires from Thomas Stewart, 
Earl of Angus, Lord of Bonkle, the lands of Billie for homage and other customary 
services, 22 Aug. 1344, and also John de Graham, son and heir of Sir John de 
Graham of Abercorn of the lands of Billie, confirmed by charter on 1st Sept. 1346. 


Nothing has as yet been definitely ascertained as to the parentage and descent of John de 
Raynton, but it may be safely assumed from his territorial patronymic that he was a yonnger 
son of the old family of Renton of that ilk, hereditary Foresters of Coldingham Priory : indeed 
it may be asserted that he was so, as in anno 1560 we find his undoubted descendant John 
Renton of Billie receives a Charter from John Commendator of Coldingham of the lands and 
parish of Lammertoun, West-Reston and Renton, proving the closest connection with the old 
name-lands of the ancient Foresters, the more so as the Charter is granted by the over-lord of 
the lands. It is also extremely probable that he was established in the then very prosperous 
town of Berwick before 1300 under the auspices of the Priory of Coldingham and may have 
acted as Commercial Agent for the Monks of that ancient foundation and also for some other 
great Monasteries—such as Melrose and Kelso—which are known to have consigned their 
skins and wool to Berwick for shipment to the Low Countries. This would explain and account ° 
for John de Raynton’s great and apparently personally acquired wealth.—W. M. 
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Now iva 


Cf. p. 46.—Charter of William, Earl of Douglas, shewing that the Itinerating 
Justiciary ought not to sit at Coldingham, except by favour. 


‘Unto all to whose notice these letters shall come, William, Earl of Douglas, Lord of 
Liddesdale and Justiciary on the south of the Forth, greeting in the Lord: Seeing that 
according to the custom of our ancestors the justice ayres of the Sheriffdom of Berwick were 
wont to be held at Berwick, where at present they cannot be held, as that town is in the hands 
of the English, it is therefore necessary for it to sit elsewhere within the sheriffdom for the 
dispensatiou of justice. Hence it happens, that from the necessity aforesaid, we have selected 
the town of Coldingham for accommodation on account of the houses and hostelries which are 
there more abundant than elsewhere in the aforesaid sheriffdom and for no other reason, 
wishing that our coming thither at present may in no wise infringe upon freedom, but that 
things may be in every respect the same as previous to our arrival. And this we declare by 
the tenor of these presents unto all whom it may concern. In testimony hereof we have 
made these letters patent, sealed with the seal of our office. Given at Coldingham on the 
twenty-third day of January in the year of our Lord 1371.” 


No--¥V; 


Ch p. 82. COLDINGHAM COMMON (1561). 


This Inquiest made at Whitfeild upon the Common Moor of Coldingham upon eleventh day 
of March 1561 before the Venerable parson John Commendator of Coldingham by these parsons 
Underneath written bodlye sworn to ride the Mure of Couldingham March and to hand down 
the names of their old Marches Justly in so far as they heard their fathers before them say 
were separate from the several grounds adjacent all round the said Mur of Coldingham and 
in Specially by their bodily oaths by themselves there which they knew was used and holden 
for Common in their own times thereto bodily sworn as is said in the presence of the Venerable 
John Commendator forsid. They ar to say David Ellim in Renton Thos. Ellim there Thos. 
Wedderburn James Cars Sanders Brown Robert Yester Gavin Hume in Coldingham James 
Craik Harry Renton Peter Laurie Gavin Gilchrist Matthew Stephen George Hume in Hall- 
croft in Coldingham John King in the Law William Couser George Lightherness John Gray 
Eyemouth John Pringle Walter Gow Thos. Hood Wm. Wedderly in West Reston Robert 
Millar Robert Gaie Richard Fair Geordy Smith and Sandy Purves all bodily sworn that same 
day and all in one voice concluded in presence of the Venerable John Commendator foresaid 
and I Mr Archibald Renton Notar at command to the Venerable John Commendator and accom- 
panied with the same inquest in manner following— 
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In the first beginning at Swinewoodford [an old ford on Ale Water] past to the Town 
of East Reston Descending aye down the Water of Ale up the North side of the said water 
of Ale till it comes to Thorn Coit ford then down Thorn Coit syke to the Quarrelford then 
west the Hall croft had outwith the dykes and so down the Hallycraft-head down as 
dykes go to the Horse-pool [Law Dub] the said Horse-pool and Law Green by the Law 
doors with the Law-hill on all sides with that called Tom Former's Walls alias Lawrie 
Billins Walls outwith the dykes to the Stack-burn Common to the Town of Coldingham, 
and from the Stakburn [Scavie-burn] down to the Sea Heughs from the braes down 
all common within the said braes. Then beginning at Davie Ellim’s doors [Kilnknowe] at 
Coldingham pass and up the Bean-Croft Richard Gow and -Ailis Armstrong’s park South 
Town's Row Brin’s park barnyard-dike all without the dike common. Then pass up the 
loan to the Steele as ye fusses [furze whins] go’s then at the West end of the said fusses 
Northward by Linallie: pass to the dike of the South croft of Coldingham town-head com- 
monly called the Low-croft and all that loan pass and betwixt the south Croft loan all without 
dikes common and then from the head of Green-croft pass down to Deans walls and west 
the High-gate [perhaps Lumsdaine Kirk Road] to the Kings Walls then pass to the head of 
Muirburn syke pass even down the Common-gate that comes from Coldingham to the Sklate- 
ford at the east end of Lumsdane-green you pass up the Ferney-clift-syke to the back of Brown- 
ridge then going down the Syke to the foot of Cattle-Cliff then pass up the dean to Newtown- 
ford from Newtown-ford pass up the dike to the new park Lowrie’s Knowes to the Stane-ford 
boughts to Fall-brigs then west the gate to Carlinge Branary ahd then west the high gate to 
Bagarny Walls [in front of Dowlaw cottages] as the fusses go’s to above Windylaws and then 
in the head of the Hog-faulds and in the head of the first shot of land of Piperdean Common 
above the Broad Wall west the Knowe under the Crossnafaulds then west above the Green- 
side walls then to the head of the Furshot land of the Red cleughs to the south Cliff and down 
to the water of Langlee then pass up the water of Langlee to the Myre-Resbit-haugh other- 
wise called Billy Struthers Myre then up the said Myre to the foot of Coker Cleugh and up 
the said Coker Cleugh to the gate goes to Windon-head and from Windon-head to Windon- 
faulds and Swalinellie to the fusses on the back of Brunt Chesters then to the Lousyknow then 
east the Crags to the Braad-heads called Lumbston-crags then east the North side of the Bell 
Moss out the gate to the Cross of the Wettairs alias the White-cross then at the east end of 
the Harecleughmoss to the end of the said moss and from that to a craig on the north side 
of Dalks law and then up the hill to a pit from that said pitt east the road on the north side 
of Dalks law Moss to Dalks law-Cairn and from that Cairn down the Steele to the head of 
Silverburn than take the Common road to a pair of butt-length or thereby on the North side 
then to Monks-Cairn then take the Hill as wind and water sheds to the east side of the Coik- 
shot then on the east side of the Coit-shot to Janets Cross then east to Hunter's gate untill 
it come to the syke of the Gallow-law; then down Gallow-Law syke to the foot of the 
Black-hill-shot then up the Black-hill-Shot to the head of an Dike and so east that said dike 
to the back of Black-hill from the Black-Hill to the Lands of Whitfield then up the lands of 
Whitfield till it comes to the Common gate of Eymouth; then east the gate or road to Eymouth 
to Fyfes-knows then even down to the water of Ale then up the water of Ale to West-ford near 
Alewater Bridge then up the Press ground south side of the water to the head of Pyest-haugh ; 
then pass up the burn of the North side of the Long-ridge until it come to the dike of the 
Wester end of the West-Press called the March-dike and East the dike to the Rough-law and 
then west that dyke to Swinewood-haugh and so to Swinewood-ford again :—And for verifying 
of the premises the persons be and upon this Inquest has subscribed those that can write with 
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their own hands, 


and the rest that cannot write requested me the said Archibald Renton, Notar 


Public to subscribe for them respectively and touches the pen because they could not write 


themselves—S%c subscribitur— 


John Stuart, Commendator 


David Ellim 
Thomas Ellim 
Thomas Wedderburn 
James Cars 
Sanders Brown 
Robert Yester 
Gawain Hume 
James Craik 
Harry Renton 
George Lighterness 
John Gray 
John Pringle 
Robert Millar 
Robert Gaie 
Geo. Smith 
Lindorsation 


Copy of the Raide of the Comon Mure of Coudenham. 


Peter Laurie 
Gawain Gilchrist 
Alexr. Hume 
Wm. King 
Alexander Blyth 
Matthew Stephin 
George Hume 
John King 

Wm. Couser 
Walter Gow 
Thomas Hood 
William Wedderly 
Richard Fair 
Alex. Purves. 


1561. 


No-VI. 


Cf. p. 75. Charter by King Edgar—Dedication and Endowment of 
St Mary’s Church, Coldingham. 


Original. 


Eadgar rex Scottorum, omnibus per regnum 
suum Scottis et Anglis, salutem. 
ad_ dedicationem 
Marie 


Sciatis me 
uenisse Ecclesie Sancte 
apud Coldingaham. Que quidem 
dedicatio ad Dei laudem, et ad meum placitum, 
grata omnibus et accepta, honorabiliter est 
adimpleta. Et ego eidem ecclesie super altare 
obtuli in dotem et donaui uillam totam Swin- 
tun cum diuisis sicut Liulf habuit; liberam et 


quietam inperpetuum habendam ab omni 
calumpnia, et ad uoluntatem Monachorum 
Sancti Cvberli disponendam ; pro animabis 


patris et matris mee, et pro salute anime mee 


Translation. 


Eadgar, King of the Scots, to ali throughout 
his kingdom, Scots and English, Greeting. Know 
that I have come to the dedication of the Church of 
Saint Mary at Coldingham. Which dedication, 


grateful and acceptable to all, has been honourably 


completed to the praise of God and my contentment. 
And I have offered on the altar to the same church 
tn endowment, and have granted the whole town of 
Swintun, with its marches as Liulf held it; to be 
held for ever free and quit from all claim, and to 
be disposed of at the will of the monks of Saint 
Cuthbert ; for the souls of my father and mother, 
and for the weal of my own sout and of muy brothers 
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Donaui etiam 
animalia ad restaurandam 
illam eandem terram. 


et fratrum et sororum mearum. 
monachis. xxiiii. 
Et constituti eandem 
pacem in Coldingaham eundo et redeundo 
et ibidem manendo, que seruatur in Eilande, 
et in Northam. 
nibus 


gerunt et ia 


Insuper etiam statui homi- 


in Coldingamscire, sicut ipsi  ele- 


manu mea _  firmauerunt, ut 
unoquoque anno de unaquaque carruca dimi- 
diam marcam argenti monachis_ persoluant. 
Testibus Aelfwin, Oter, et Thor Longo, et 
Aelfric pincerna, et 
Osberno presbitero, et Cnut carles s. et Ogga 
et Lesing, et Swein Ulfkilles s. et Ligulf de 
Bebbanburch, et Vhtred Eilaues 


Uniett Hwite, et Tigerne. 


algaro presbitero, et 


Sune, et 


No. 


and sisters. I have also given to the monks twenty- 
Jour beasts for reclaiming that same land. And I 
have ordained the same peace in Coldingaham, in 
going and returning and remaining there, as ts 
kept in Etlande and Northam. Moreover I have 
also ordained to the men in Coldingamshire, as 
they themselves have chosen and confirmed in my 
hand, that they every year for cach plough, pay to 
the monks half a mark of silver. Watnesses, 
Aelfwin, Oter, and Thor the Long, aud Aelfric 
the cupbearer, and Algar the priest, and Osbern 
the priest, and Cnut carls son, and Ogga and 
Lesing, and Swein Ulfkills son, and Ligulf of 
Bebbanburch, and Uhtred Etlaues son, and Uniet 
fwite, and Tigerne. 


National MSS. of Scotland. \. p. 5. 


WAGs 


Cf. p. 78. FLEMINGS. 


In 1296, Flemings are known to have been settled in Berwick. It may, therefore, be safely 
assumed that a Colony of these foreign traders from Flanders settled in, or soon after, 1248, and 
Flemington appears (c. 1300) when William de Ridall, Lord of Flemington, acted as a witness, 
Further, Radulphus, the Prior of Coldingham, grants to his beloved friend W. de Bondington, 
Chancellor of Scotland, donation of the marriage of the heir of Galfrid de Rydel of Flemington. 
Again, William Ridel, Lord of Flemington, confirms a ‘“‘bovate of land” in Flemington to 
William Stobbe, burgess of Berwick, zoth May, 1307. In the sack of Berwick by Edward I., 
gist March, 1296, thirty Flemings defended themselves in their famous Redhall, which was 
fired and heroically perished rather than surrender. The Redhall was, no doubt, a strongly 
fortified factory, with palisade and trench. It was no tower stone-built, but probably a sub- 
stantial wooden erection, with two or three inner courts for dealing in wool and hides, the 
staple trade of Flanders, and apparently it was smeared or painted red after the custom of the 
Low Countries, and would therefore be distinctively described as the ‘‘ Redhall,” par excellence. 
In proof of this contention, it may be mentioned that, in 1291, a Colony of Flemings settled in 
what is now called the parish of Kirkpatrick /Veming, in Dumfriesshire, and there also on 
the romantic banks of Kirtle-water is their Redhall to this day! After the slaughter of the 
thirty Flandrenses in Berwick, in 1296, no further Flemings, as a distinct colony, are found 
there, and no doubt they also disappeared from Flemington and its Redhall, as Edward's 
dealings with the Scottish Marches, for years to come, were not conducive to foreign com- 
merce. Indeed, the commercial supremacy of Berwick and Coldingham Priory were ruined 
for ever.—W, M, 
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No, VIEL 


Ch. p 79. ASSIGNMENT. 


“Til al yat yir lettres herys or seis, Archebalde, Erle of Douglas and lorde of Galway, 
and Kepar to ye landis and ye rentis of ye priorie of Coldinghame Greting forthy*yat we hafe 
made ordanit, and stablisit our lufit scuyer and allie Alexander of Home, our substitute and 
kepare vnder vs of ye forsaide landis and rentis of Coldinghame, we will and grantis and be 
yir present lettress we gif to ye forsaide Alexander for his gude service til vs done, and to be 
done, ilke yher twenty punde of vsuale monay of Scotland * of ye pension of a hundre punde 
aucht til vs yherly of ye forsaide priorie of Coldinghame * ye qwhilke forsaide some of twenty 
punde we wil and assigne him to resaife of the fermis of ye forsaide priorie of Coldinghame in 
part of payment of our said pension yher be yher als lang as we sal be kepar to ye forsaide 
priorie, or as we sal hafe the pension of a hundreth punde beforesaide. In witness of ye 
qwhilk thing to yir lettres we haf gert set our sele at London ye xxviij. day of October ye 
yher of our Lorde a thousande fourehundreth and sex.”—Raine’s History of North Durham. 


Appendix pp. 34-5. 


No. IX. 


Clap. 80. EETTERS OF REEROOr 


May 1442.—‘‘ Whereas it has come to our knowledge that John Mousley, our brother, 
living under your government, conducts himself intemperately and dissolutely, going about 
the town of Coldingham, and entering the public houses of the laity, and frequenting taverns, 
drinking beer, against the honour of our religion, the decorum of manners, and to his own 
personal hurt. Having regard, therefore, to the prosperous advancement of our religion, and 
there being so many things militating against regular discipline, we beg and require you, that, 
declaring the matter to him before all the brethren dwelling with you, you strictly restrain the 
said John from such misconduct, and that he conform himself to the course of a better life, and 
to the habits and to the honour of the brethren ; which if he do not we may be forced to apply 
such a remedy as will make him fear to perpetuate like things in future. Therefore you will 
inform us immediately, by your letters, whether he delays to obey our admonition.” September 
1453—‘‘ From credible reports, we learn that our brethren, John Dorward and Robert Knoute, 
residing with you, wear the garb of religion, but do not lead a regular life of decency of 
morals, but rather impugn, by their acts, the honour of religion. For they, as it is said 
poceny wander through the towns and villages of the district, and in suspected places, most 
inconvenient to our order, and conduct themselves frequently before seculars with reproachful 
words, to the injury of religion, and scandal of individuals, Wherefore we instruct you im- 
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mediately to warn the said brethren called before you, that they neither eat nor drink in Cold- 
ingham except in your presence; nor go beyond the bonds of our Monastery without your 
special license, the cause of the journey, the place visited, and the hour of return, being truly 
ascertained and recorded. And we wish that you should not be too free to grant license of 
this kind, unless when grave necessity or manifest utility demand it; inhibiting them, moreover, 
from violently drawing their knives or other arms, or threatening or offering their insolence.” 


IN OG XxX: 


Ci.-pe- SY: COLDINGHAM GARRISON. 
6th Oct., 1544. 


““And touching the offers of the men of Coldingham: yf you shall perceyv that thies thar 
offers be unfayned: and that-ther be any meete place ther, wherein a garrison may safely lye 
and be victualled, and they shall also be contented to lay in sufficient hostages to serve truly 
against all men at his Maies’ commandment; his Highness in theis cases is pleased to accept 
thar offers ; and requireth you to consider in the meantyme who may be in that case a meete 
capitayne to lye theirre, and what nombre may suffice for the same.” 


22nd Nov., 1544. 


‘* The King’s Majestie hath seen your lettres of the xxxth of this instant, and touching the 
keping of Coldingham, his Highness thinketh it is a very meete place to be kept, yf it were 
possible to have the same fortified, and tharfore being desirous to have as much doon that waye 
as maye be devised, hath presently sent downe in post his Majesties’ servaunt Archan, an 
Italyon, to consider and view the place, with whom his Highnes requireth you t’ appoynte the 
Mr Carpenter and Mr Mason of Barwik to join for that purpose; And yf it be thought uppon 
the view and consideracion therof, that it may be kepte, or in short time made tenable; his 
Majeiste would have a garryson lefte ther, and as much done for the fortifieing and keeping 
thereof as shall or may possibly be done: and if uppon a good consideracion it shall be thought 
unmeete to be kepte or fortified, then his Maieste would have the sayd hold holly raized and 
utterly destroyed, and so left without any garryson to keepe the same.” 
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No. XI. 


LC Re cnnepe 


Mrs Milne Home of Wedderburn. 

Henry Home Drummond, Esq. of Northfield. 

Heirs of the late Thomas Weir, Esq. of Bog- 
gangreen. 

Mrs Sarah Veitch, or Coulson, of Houndwood. 

Sir John Hall, Bart., of Dunglass. 

Sir Samuel Stirling, Bart., of Renton. 

Mrs Mary Sandys Lumsdaine of Blanerne. 

George R. Griffith, Esq. of Burnhall. 

William Dickson, Esq. of Whitecross. 

Lord Douglas. 

Alexander Thomson Herriot, Esq. of Law. 

William Home, Esq. of Fairlaw. 

Thomas Landale, Esq. of Temple Hall. 

Alexander Hsnderson, Esq. of Press. 

James Kemp, Esq. of Hallydown. 

Mrs McDonald Hume of Ninewells. 

Rev. Mr Smellie of Reston Mains. 

Mrs Turnbull of Bee Edge. 

Richard Trotter, Esq. of Morton Hall. 

William Hood, Esq. of Sunnyside. 

James Turnbull, Esq. of Hillend. 

John Patterson, Esq. of Howburn. 

Samuel Craig, Esq., of Berryhaugh. 

William King Hunter, Esq. of Stoneshiel Hall, 
and Pilmure. 

William Mack, Esq. of Berrybank. 

Nicol Milne, Esq. of Howpark. 

George Home, Esq. of New Mains. 

Mrs Hood. 

Magnus Sandison, Esq. of Highlaws. 

Thomas Anderson, Esq. of Shawbraes. 

Mrs Lewins Sheriff of Fleurs. 

Alexander France, Esq. of Abbeypark. 

North British Railway. 


HERITORS (1857). 


John Home, Esq. of Paddockmyre. 
Mrs Howey. 

Messrs Greenfield of Coldside. 
William Mitchell Innes, Esq. of Aytoun. 
George Williamson, Esq. of Swansfield. 
Miss Bishop, Reston. 

Mr Dale. 

»» James Clinkscale. 
John Turnbull, Esq. of Warlawbank. 
Mr John Wightman. 

», Jacob Darling. 

», A. Oliver. 

Mrs Davidson. 

Mr James Morrison. 

», Robert Thorburn. 

», George Craig. 

», William Gillies. 

», Mickle. 

Mrs Cowe. 

Mr James Robertson. 

», John M'‘Kersay. 

», Peter Edington. 

Mrs Barbara Wilson. 

Mr William M'‘Intosh. 

y, John Fortune. 

Mrs Thomas Patterson. 

United Presbyterian Congregation. 
Mrs Nisbet. 

Mr George Brown. 

» A. Fyfe. 

», Thomas Hardie. 

Miss Davidson. 

Mrs Redpath. 

Widow Allan, 

Mr Watt, 
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No. XL 


Cf. p. 97. ANTIQUITIES. 


The following coins, found at various times by persons working about the 
Priory, have been collected and presented to the heritors of the parish 
by Mr Andrew Wilson of Coldingham, and carefully deciphered by Mr 


James Hardy of Penmanshiel, a gentleman of great antiquarian research. 
1, 2,3. Three silver pennies of Edward II. Civitas, London. 
4,5. Two silver pennies of Edward II. 


Civitas Cantor (Canterbury). 
These were found at Blackburn, parish of Cockburnspath. 


6. A silver penny of Robert II. or III., King of Scots, coined at Edinburgh ; with inscription 
found also on coins of David II. Found in the church choir. 


7. Silver coin of James V., coined at Edinburgh. Found in the south transept, beneath the 
tombstone bearing the cock and sword. 
8. 


Bronze medal or counter, inscribed with Henry IV. of France, 1604. 
9. A silver coin of Henry VIII. of England, found in the aisle of the north transept. 


Copper coins as follow :— 
Io. 


Mary, Queen of Scots. 


11. James VI., King of Scots. Veritas vincit on reverse. 


The following articles have also been collected by Mr Wilson, and were given to 
David Milne Home, Esq., and presented by him to the heritors :— 
I. 


A cannon ball, weighing 33 lbs., found inside the ruins of King Edgar's Palace at the 
base of a broken pillar. 
ap 


An amulet, or charm, or witch stone, found within the ruins of King Edgar's Palace. 
3. A brass book-clasp, ruins of King Edgar’s Palace. 


4. Brass spigot pipe ; and 


5 and 6. Two brass coupling screws, found within the ruins of King Edgar's Palace, in the 
place supposed to have been the brewing apartment, or wine or ale cellar. 
7. Old tobacco pipe. 

8. Two old keys. 

9g. Four silver coins of Edward II., found at the back of the furnace of the baking depart- 


ment of King Edgar's Palace, where several hundred coins were deposited, but were so much 
corroded that, when touched, they became reduced to powder. 


The following articles, collected by Mr Wilson, were presented by 
him to the heritors of the parish :— 

Four pieces of broken armour. 

Two torture stones. 

3. Two fairy pipes. 


I. 
2. 
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4. A piece of broken astragal of south transept. 

The above found in the south transept. 

5. Anamulet, or charm, or witch stone, found in the churchyard. 

6. Four lead bullets, two found in north, and two in south transept. 

7. Three stone bullets, found in church-yard. 

Supposed to be sling bullets used by the ancient Britons. 

8. One British stone ball, formed of Graywacke, found in church-yard. 

9. Mr Brydon’s Communion Roll, given to the late Rev. Mr Maclaurin of Coldingham by 
the late Rev. Mr Landell, and found amongst some waste papers sent to Mr Andrew Wilson by 
Mrs Maclaurin before she left Coldingham. 

10. Half an angel shot ; it was dug out of the brae of a garden at Kilnknowe (the property 
of Mrs Thomas Paterson, Coldingham). 

tr. Ancient dagger, found between the north and south transepts; it had a black oak 
handle, which was broken, and since lost. 

12. Portion of sandal of Ralph of Coldingham, Prior in the year 1209. 

13. Teeth of Afrnald (Prior of Coldingham from 1202 to 1208). 

14. One tobacco pipe. 


F 


15. One piece of metal, supposed to be a portion of a helmet (?). 


No. XIII. 


Cf. p. 103. MANSE REPAIRS, 1694. 


At the end of one of the voluminous Kirk-Session Records of Mr Dysart, 
details are given of considerable repairs upon Manse—the tenor whereof is as 
follow—r11th Oct., 1694 


Imprimis for six double trees for the Jam ... 14.12.00 
It. an quarter of an hundred of dails for flooring snd ceiling of 

the samine .., Ses ise sa 21.00.00 
It. twentie dailes for helping te Bours ant ve 14.00.00 


It. for eight doors two being for ye barn two for ye ion hall we 
for ye midroom and two for ye yard which require an 


quarter of an hundred daills woe ace sic 21.00.00 
It. for 1000 flooring nails aes wee ons wee 5-00.00 
It. — 1000 plenchers 3-00.00 
It. — 500 doors uaa : a I,10.00 
It. — fourtie five daills for fcoriee the east room ne aos 31.10.00 
It. — workmanship 24.00.00 


Summa ses 135-12.00 
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Imprimis for work to the manss office houses 
Item for the yard dykes 


— — — kirk windowes and ievard phen and Siler 


— winning the stones and leading them 
— lime, sand, and the porterage of both 


Summa 


Imprimis for thatching the whole house and office houses 
Item for thirtie thraves of straw 


seven thousand divets ... 
6000 bricks 


Summa 


Imprimis 168 feet of glass, English money, 
Item for wyre 180 foot 


5 frames to the windowes 


for lintseed oyle red lead and for caloudag the wood frames 


and wyre work to preserve them from the weather 
glazening the Manss 

lead to the head of the stairs 

casting the roof new over and finding lead o supply the 
loss of the old and what is wanting otherwise 


which is of Scots money 


Imprimis for nintie-four glass panes to the Church windows 


Item for 80 frame holders 


3 snecks and that furniture to the Manas ee 

a lock and key and keeper with nails to the Hall door 

a stenchel to the kitchen window, 3 staples, and a bolt ... 
other locks, staples, crooks, bands, keys, and nails and 
others per a/c for the office houses and yard doors 


Summa 
Imprimis for 300 dails 
Item for 12 single trees 
— — 2000 plencher nails 
— — working the 300 dails 
a — — trees 
Summa 


24.00.00 
20.00.00 
15.00.00 
32.00.00 
66.00.00 


157-00.00 


15.14.00 
18.00.00 
21.00.00 
12.00.00 


66.14.00 


04.04.00 
04.10.00 
00.15.00 


00.10.00 
00.18.00 
02.10.00 


36.00.00 


49.07.00 
592.04.10 


15.13.00 
03.00.00 
01.16.00 
OI.10.00 
01.04.00 
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No. XIV. 


Cf. p. 108, SERFDOM. 


‘‘From early periods, slavery existed both in Scotland and England. . . . When the 
Normans came to England they found that the Anglo-Saxons had reduced most of the labour- 
ing masses to a condition of serfdom, binding them to the land, and buying and selling them 
along withit. . . . The vélleins or villagers were the cultivators of the soil, and had small 
allotments for their support; the dordars, allowed huts to themselves, had to provide poultry, 
eggs, &c., for the master’s table: the coftars practised handicrafts, to which they had been 


trained at the master’s expense. . . . Beneath them, at the very bottom of the social 
scale, were the common theows, thralls, or servi who were employed about their master’s 
mansions in the meanest capacity. . . . In Scotland, the serfs were called by the 


general name of nativi or nefs, probably signifying that they were of the native or aboriginal 
race of the country; while the personal names of most of them were decidedly Celtic.” — 
Curious Episodes in Scottish History. 


(a) Precept of Malcolm IV. 1153-116. 


‘‘Malcolm, King of the Scots, to all good men of the whole land: greeting. I command 
that wherever the Prior of Coldingham or his servants can find fugitive serfs justly belonging 
to Coldingham, they shall have them justly without disturbance or trouble ; and I forbid that 
any of you detain them unjustly on pain of my prohibition. Witnesses: Walter the Chancellor, 
Hugh of Moreville. At Berewic.” 


(4) Another Precept empowers the Prior and Monks of Coldingham to take 
their own men from any portion of their lands for the purpose of 
building houses in the village or town of Coldingham :— 


“Malcolm, King of the Scots, to the Prior of Coldingham, and to the whole Convent of 
that place and to all the good men of his whole land: greeting. Know that I have granted 
and firmly charged that the Prior and monks of Coldingham may, at their own pleasure, bring 
their proper men, wherever they may dwell in their land, to settle the town of Coldingham. 
And I forbid, on pain of full forfeiture, that any one trouble them in respect of the aforesaid 


matter. Witnesses: Walter the Chancellor, Herbert the Chamberlain, Richard the Chaplain, 
Nicholas the Clerk. At Coldingham,”’ 


(c) In 1170, Waldeve, Earl of Dunbar, by the following brief deed, made 
over a whole tribe of nativi to the Abbot of Kelso :— 


““T give and confirm to the Abbot and monks of Kelso, Halden and his brother William, 
and all their children and all their descendants.” 
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(@) Latest Record of Serfdom :— 


“Beyond the year 1413, when the baronies of Cowie and Durris in Kincardineshire were 
sold and disponed with ‘‘ the tenants and tenandries,” we have no further record of the ancient 
serfdom. The monasteries had been manumitting their thralls and converting them into tenants 
of small holdings, for which they paid a rent in money or kind. . . . But it seems probable 
that a low and degraded class of rural labourers, long known as “*Coddrochs,”’ were the 
descendants of the old slaves.” 


(¢) One of the last examples of slavery in Scotland is the following :— 


Four thieves were convicted of theft and sentenced to death at Perth, 5th October, 1701 
The sentence was commuted to perpetual servitude at home. 

The men were John Robertson, Donald Robertson, Donald McDonald, and Alexander 
Stewart. 

Donald McDonald was gifted to the Earl of Tullibardine, who was recommended to pro- 
vide a collar of brass, iron or copper for his neck, with this inscription :— 


*“Donald McDonald, found guilty of death for theft at Perth, 5th Dec., 1701, arid 
gifted as an perpetual servant to John, Earl of Tullibardine.” 


Another was sent to the silver mines at Alloa, and the metal collar he was forced to wear 
was, long afterwards, dredged up in the Firth of Forth, and is now in the Antiquarian Museum, 
Edinburgh. The inscription is :— 


** Alexander Stewart, found guilty of Death for Theft at Perth the 5th December, 1701, 
and gifted by the Justices as a perpetual servant to Sir Jo. Areskin of Alloa.” 


(7) Rent and services fixed by the Monks of Kelso on their barony 
of Bolden.—(Professor Innes), 


The monks had 28 husbandiands there, each of which paid yearly 6/8 rent in money and the 
following services :— 
Four days reaping in harvest—husband and wife and all their family. The fifth day the 
husbandman and two other men. 
One day’s carting peats from Gordon to the Pullis, and one cart load (planstrum) yearly 
from the Pullis to the Abbey. 
The service of a man and a horse to and from Berwick once a year. On this occasion they 
were to have their food from the Monastery. 
In service of carriage—a horse’s load was 3 bolls of corn, 2 bolls of salt or 13 bolls of coal. 
In winter somewhat less. 
To till 13 acres, and give one day’s harrowing with one horse yearly. 
To find a man for the sheep-washing and one for sheep-shearing. These to be fed from 
the Monastery. 
To serve with a waggon one day yearly for carrying home the harvest. 
All bound to carry the Abbot's wool from their barony to the Abbey, and to find carriages 
across the moor to Lesmahagow. 
(The husbandmen of Reveden were bound each to give carriage, with one horse, from 
Berwick weekly during summer and a day’s work on their return; or if they did not go to 
Berwick, three days’ tillage). 
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Cistp. 108: SALES OF SERIES: 
(1) Sale of Turkil Hog and his family :— 


“To all who may hear or see these letters, Bertram, son of Adam of Lesser Riston: 
greeting. Be it known to you all that I have granted, sold, and for use and my heirs for ever, 
entirely quit claim to the Prior and Convent of Coldingham, Turkil Hog and his sons and his 
daughters, for three merks of silver, which, in my great want, they gave me, of the money of 
the house of Coldingham. Wherefore. I will and grant that the foresaid Turkil and his sons 
and his daughters be free and quit for ever from all reclamation or demand of me and my 
heirs. And in witness of this thing I have affixed my seal to this writing, before these wit- 
nesses: Sir William of Mordington, Walter and Andrew of Paxton, Adam of Riston, John 
son of Helyas, and Maurice of Ayton, Adam of Predergist, and many others.’’—[ National 
MSS. of Scotland. I. No. 54.] 


(2) Sale of the Freedom of Reginald the Provost, a Neyf of Prendergest :— 


“7, Adam, lord of Prendergeste, make known to all present and to come who may see or 
hear these letters, that I, with the will and assent of Henry, my son and heir, have sold to 
Patrick of Prendergeste, Burgess of Berwick, Reginald the Provost, my neyf, with all his 
following, and have quit-claimed forever the said Reginald and all his following to the said 
Patrick, from me and my heirs, for twenty marks of sterlings, which the said Patrick gave 
to me in my great necessity. Wherefore I freely will and grant that the said Reginald, 
his wife, his children, and all the following descending from them, with all their goods, as 
well movable as immovable, freely and peacefully, may go, return and stay wherever they 
please, like all other free men, so that I, Adam, and all my heirs, shall never henceforward 
against them have demand or claim of their neyfship. And that this my sale may have 
strength and effect in future, I, Adam, have confirmed the present charter with my seal, 
Witnesses: Sir Richard, Prior for the time of Coldingham, Sir William of Morwinton, Sheriff 
of Berwick for the time, Sir Alen of Svynton, Thomas of Nesebity, Robert of Paxton, Robert 
son of Reginald, Robert son of the Steward, David of Lungsden, Adam son of John, Patrick 
Scot, Thomas Frank, and many others. Done in the year of our Lord, 1247, on Saturday 
before the feast of Saint Gregory, in our Lord the Prior's full court of Ayton. Witness 
the court.” [National MSS. of Scotland. I. No. 57.] 


(3) Sale of Joseph Fitz Elwold, a Serf, to Coldingham :— 


“‘Henry of Prendergeste, to all who shall see or hear these letters, greeting. Be it 
known to you all that I have granted, sold, and forever quit-claimed from me and my heirs 
Joseph son of Elwold, and all his issue, to the Prior and Convent of Coldingham, for the 
price of three marks, which he gave to me in my great necessity, of money of the house 
of Coldingham. Wherefore I will and grant that the foresaid Joseph and all his issu shall 
be free and quit from all reclamation of me and my heirs. Before these witnesses: Ralf 
the Archdeacon and John his son, Elyas of Prendergeste and Adam his son, Richard Forester 
and Richard his son, Richard of Ristun, William of Lumisden, Adam of Little Ristun, Maurice 
son of Merlin and Reginald his brother, Adam son of Ilif of Aldengraue, Uctred son of 
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Coleman and Roger his son, and Reginald of Little Ristun and William his son, William 
son of Elgi, Walter of Edenham and Robert of Edenham, Ralph the Provost, and the whole 
court of Homelcscnel [Homage ancestial-land held by a long line of ancestors from a lord 
who only exacted homage], and many others.” [National MSS. of Scotland. I. No. 58.] 


(4) Sale of Osulf, a Serf, to Coldingham :— 


“Robert of Prendergest, to all who may see or hear these letters, greeting. Be it 
known to you all that I have granted, sold, and entirely for ever, from me and my heirs, 
quit-claimed, Osulf the Red and Walter his son, and all who shall issue from them hereafter, 
to the Prior and Convent of Coldingham, for the price of ten marks, which they gave to 
me, in my great necessity, in goods of the property of the house of Coldingham. Where- 
fore I will and grant that the foresaid Osulf and Walter, and all their issues, be free and 
quit from all reclamation and demand of me and my heirs. In presence of these witnesses : 
Patrick son of Alden, Alan of Swinton, Hely as of Upper Eyton, Elyas of Pendergest, 
William of Lumesdene, Adam of Riston, Reginald of Riston, Reginald son of Me lin, Maurice 
his brother, and many others.” [National MSS. of Scotland. I. No. 59. ] 


No. XVI. 


Cf. p. I10. PRIORY LANDS AND HOUSES (1300). 


At Simprin, a dwelling-house, tofts, pigeon house and gardens. At Swinton, about 400 
ac. of arable land and 44 pasture, with two mills, one driven by water and the other by wind. 
There were also 34 cottages and yards occupied by labourers, several tradespeople, such as 
tailors, smiths, millers and gardeners; also a brewery. At Warcarse, about roo ac. At 
Fishwick, a mansion-house, garden and pigeon house, with about 200 ac. of arable land, 
and 52 ac. of pasturage, also a mill, and two salmon fishings in the Tweed, called Northford, 
and another at Berwick Bridge, called Shipwell. It is mentioned that one toft, with a garden, 
was occupied by a weaver. At Paxton, 2 dwelling-houses, with 16 ac., and 4 fishings. It 
is added that there was one free tenant, occupying a house and 80 ac., with 5 labourers, 
one of whom had a toft and 15 ac. At Ldrom, one dwelling-house, and about roo ac. of 
arable land, with a number of cottages. At Upper Ayton, 3 tofts, and about 300 arable ac., 
2 mills and fishings. At Zower Ayton, a house (which is ruinous) and 330 arable ac. At 
East Lumsden, a house and 330 ac. then in the hands of the Prior. At West Lumsden, 280 
arable ac., with a mill in the hands of the Prior. At Memington, a dwelling-house, ruinous, 
with a number of tofts and cottages, of which 8 are on the sea-shore, having 14 ac. attached 
tothem. At A/dengraue, a number of tofts and cottages and a mill. At Rayington, a dwelling- 
house and ploughgate of land, occupied by the Prior; also numerous tofts and cottages; a 
mill and a muir of about 1000 ac., affording common pasturage. At Coldingham, besides 
arable lands and meadows, two mills and a glebe for the sustentation of the chaplain; also 

Cx 
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peats and brushwood; two eyries of falcons, and fishings. Among the persons occupying 
cottages belonging to the church, are the following :—John, the forester ; Roger, the plasterer ; 
Abraham, the fisherman; Roger, the man of St Ebb’s; John, the Chamberlain; Hugo, the 
clerk (who probably wrote deeds); Robert, the Mareshall (who probably made proclamations) ; 
Peter, the chaplain; Elias, the miller; Radulph, the messenger. At Zast Reston, a number 
of cottages and land attached to them, three of them being occupied by the sacristan of 
Coldingham. At Swynewood, meadows for cows, and 4o ac. of wood, as well as peat, and a 
brewery. At MWestreninyton, a manor place of the Prior, and a garden with 200 ac., a number 
of tofts and a mill. At A/dcambus, a manor place of the Prior, and 220 arable ac., with 7 ac. 
of meadow, and peats for the house. The quantity of wood and muir is stated to be 
unknown. A mill, with a.brewery and bake-house are mentioned; also an hospital for 
lepers. At Azmuth, described as situated within the territory of Coldingham—a great many 
tofts, cottages, and gardens, besides 4 breweries and a fishing. At Upper Lamberton, a 
brewery and a number of tofts. At Lower Lamberton and Prenderguest, a number of tofts, 
orchards, and cottages.—Lecture by David Milne, Esq. (1852). 


No: XVil 


lah TLO. CHARTER OF PROTECTION (1422-61). 


This Charter granted by Henry VI. translated below, exhibits the deplorable condition 
to which the monks were, on more than one occasion, reduced. It is published in Rotuli 
Scotiae, vol. ii. p. 298 and headed, ‘ Protectio pro monachis Coldynghamiae per utriusque 
gentis exercitus spoliatis.” ‘We, the King unto our Warden of the west and east march, 
unto each of our captains, leaders and governors of men-at-arms, archers &c. greeting. On 
the part of the prior and convent at Coldyngham, which is a cell of Durham, we are humbly 
petitioned that, as the said priory is so situated with the land of Scotland, at one time our 
own subjects making inroads into Scotland and at another the subjects of Scotland making 
inroads into England and going down by-the aforesaid priory, very frequently refresh them- 
os in the same, and in the manors and granges pertaining to it, and destroy and consume 
the victuals and animals, as well dead as alive, which are ordained and provided for the 
support of the prior, convent, and their domestics, that they have often neither meat nor 
drink which they can set before them on which account the number of monks, who used 
Bae ought to serve the Most High Altissimo in the same is exceedingly reduced and dimin- 
ished ; and it is probable, that for want of food and due support, it will be wholly abolished, 
so at divine service will necessarily cease in the same, from reverence to God and for the 
promotion and support of His service in the same, we would piously sympathize with the 
Becrable desolation and destruction of the said priory of Coldyngham, and generously provide 
in this respect for the security and quiet of the prior and convent of that place. That the 
same prior and monks of Coldyngham may be enabled more quietly to serve the Most High, 
and that they may be preserved from being molested and disturbed by our subjects of the 
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Marches of Scotland by the advice and consent of our Council we have taken the prior and 
monks of Coldyngham under our very special protection, care, and defence zz protectionem 
turtionem et defensionem nostros maxime speciales. Therefore we command you to maintain, pro- 
tect, and defend the prior and monks of Coldyngham, their servants, tenants, &c. &c. neither 
doing to them yourselves, nor suffering to be done to them, by others, any injury, molestation» 
loss, &c. And if they have incurred any forfeiture or injury, that shall ye cause without 
delay to be corrected and duly reformed. 
Witness the King at Westminster xxviii day of November,” 


NG A ViTis 


CE p. uti. INVENTORIES. 


A. “State of the Housé of Coldingham Aeliversd to Robert Claxton, Prior, 
by the hands of Hugh of Sirrburne, monk of Durham, on the part of 
Robert of Walworth, Prior of Durham, in the year 1374” :— 


“In the pantry: 1 service of plate; 1 platter of silver, for spices ; 3 dishes, of which two are 
somewhat broken, and 12 spoons of silver, of one pattern, with the name of Robert of Walworth 
engraved on them; 6 other silver spoons, not strong; also, salt-holders and candlesticks, 
sufficient for the hall table ; also, sufficient vessels for serving bread and beer; also, 20 stones 
of cheese ; also, 2 tweeled table-cloths ; 1 tweeled napkin ; 9 table-cloths of linen, &c., &c. 

In the kitchen: 1 kettle for furnace; 1 yetling-pan of 12 gallons; 2 ditto of smaller size; 8 
brass pots; 1 brass mortar, with iron pestle, and other mortars of stone; 2 hand irons; 1 roast 
iron ; with other utensils for cookery. 

In the brewery: 2 large new kettles ; 1 small do. ; and other instruments for baking, as well 
as brewing. 

In the larder: 25 oxen and 8 cows salted ; 24 salmon, salted ; 2 casks of white herrings ; 
16 cod ; 42 stock-fish ; 12 magre, each 500, of red herrings ; vessels and other utensils sufficient. 

In the cellar: 1 pipe of wine, and half a pipe of Gascony wine ; 2 pitchers of pewter ; 4 pair 
of flagons. 

In the granary: 4 quarters of wheat, of home growth; of barley 2 chalders and 1 boll; of 
oats 10 chalders, excepting the sheaves given to the horses of guests, and also of the Prior, and 
to oxen employed in cultivation ; also 2 casks of wheat flour.” 


B. An inventory, which is dated 1oth January 1446, contains a note of the 
effects delivered over by Prior Oll to Prior Nesbit :— 
““In the church: 1 cassock; a cope of one pattern, with 3 albs for the same; also, a 


white cassock, with stars interwoven of silk, along with an alb of the same pattern; also, 
a red cassock, with an alb for festivals; also, 2 tweeled mantles, with 2 fronts of silk, with 
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arms gilded, for covering the altars; also, 2 other mantles for do.; also, 2 cups, of which 
one gilded and another silvered ; also, 2 missals; also 1 portiforium, for the use of the monks 
at Berwick ; also, 2 chaunting books ; 4 books for office of sprinkling holy water ; 1 procession ; 
1 book of legends ; 1 book of collects ; 3 boxes for holding Christ’s body ; 1 book of evangels ; 
1 book for saints’ festivals ; also, 1 book in which are contained the Proverbs of Solomon, books 
of Psalms, prophecies of Merlin, with many other things in the same book ; 1 pair of altar cloths, 
ordered by William Drake ; also, 1 ditto, bought by John Oll, the late Prior ; a cup, made of tin ; 
a pair of cruetts; also, 1 veil for Lent, with a cloth having the sepulcbre of our Lord depicted 
on it. 

In the hall: 4 tables; 4 pair of forms; 2 long forms (trestle); a bench fixed to wall, with a 
back ; 2 basins, with 2 washing-stands. 

In the sleeping apartments: 1 bed of green colour, with tapestry of same pattern, with 
figures of pelicans and small red roses woven into it ; also, another of same pattern, with zones 
and white flowers ; another bed of green colour, without tapestry ; also, a bed of light blood 
colour; also a bed, with figures of trees and pelicans interwoven; several other beds; also, 
3 pairs of (the rest not intelligible), etc. etc., also 1 coverlid of green colour, with figures of 
griffin; adormande; a quilt; afeather bed; 3 curtains; 4 dust pans; a small table, with an 
iron lock ; 2 chests, with press ; also, in Coldingham, a chest, with iron lock, for holding robes 
and other things. 

In bake-houses: 2 pipes for the bowting ; 2 bowting clogs ; 2 moulding boards; 6 kneading 
troughs ; 1 round braced of iron; 1 gridiron. 

In pigstye : 1 steeping vat ; 2 firlots, etc. etc. 

In brewery: 1 kettle; 1 cauldron; 1 mash vat; 4 cooling vats; 1 wort vat; 2 wort dishes ; 
7 hogsheads ; 6 barrels for holding beer, etc. etc.” 


IN IDG 


CEP. S183. EXCOMMUNICATION. 


Original. Translation. 


Hic denunciantur excommunicati, ageravati, flere are denounced, excommunicated, aggravated 
et reaggravati, Patricius Home et Johannes and reageravated, Patrick Home and John Home, 
Home, accerti Scoti, Sancti Andreze Dioceseos, alleged Scots, tn the diocese of St Andrew at the 
ad instantiam venerabilium virorum dominorum instance of venerable men the lords Prior and 
Frioris et Capituli ecclesize Cathedralis Dunelm- Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Durham 
ensis ob non paretionem literarum executorial- Jor non performance of the executorial letters raw- 
jum contra eos in partibus legitime executarum. Jully executed against them in those parts. 
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Cpe SHARE OF 


Original. 


Pateat—quod nos Prior de Coldingham in 
Archidiaconatu Laudoniz commissarius vener- 
abilis patris domini J. Dei gratia episcopi 
Karliolensis  principalis collectoris decimz 
domino E. Dei gratia regis Angliz illustris- 
simi in subsidium Terre Sancte a sede apostolica 
concessz recepimus de domino Priore Dunelm- 
ensi tresdecim libras duodecim solidos et octo 
denarios sterlingorum in pecunia numerata de 
decima ipsos in Archidiaconatu dicto con- 
In cujus—Data apud Coldingham 
die lunze proxime ante festum Sancti Bartholo- 
mei Apostoli, anno Domini M.CC. nonagesimo 
quinto. 


tingente. 


No. 


Ci” px Eto: THOMAS 


OS 


SUBSIDY. 


Translation. 


Be it known that we the Prior of Coldingham, 
in the Archdeanery of Lothian, commissary of a 
venerable father, lord J. , by the grace of 
God bishop of Carlisle, principal collector of the 
tenth granted by the apostolic see to lord Edward 
by the grace of God, the most illustrious King of 
England for relief of the Holy Land, have 
received from the lord prior of Durham £13 125 8d 
of sterlings, tn counted money, for his tenth falling 
to said archdeanery. Given at Coldingham on 
the Monday preceding the Feast of St Bartholo- 
mew the apostle tn the year of our Lord 1295. 


O98 


NESBIT. 


The following document, which appears in Surtees Society Publications, No. 
12. p. 241. was found by Dr James Ritchie in the Bodleian Library, 


Oxford, 3rd April, 1894 :— 


Original. 


Ex institutis Thomz Prioris Dunelmensis 


anno MCCXXXV. 

De servicio debito Priori 
Coldinghamschire. 

Item, ne forte contingat in posterum per- 
venire in dubium quz homagia, relevia, mari- 
tagia, de Coldinghamscyre, pertineant ad 
Priorem Dunelmensem, fuit per eosdem statu- 
tum et scriptum, ad memoriam succedencium 
ad juris Prioris Dunelmensis recognitionem, 


Dunelmensi de 


Translation. 


From the Statutes of Thomas Prior of Durham, 
in the year 1235. 

Concerning the service due to the Prior of 
Durham in Coldinghamshire. 

In order that in the future there arise no 


doubt as to what services, feudal dues, and 
marriage permits tn Coldinghamshire pertain 
to the See of Durham, wt was decreed and 


written for the reminding of future generations 
and for the recognition of the rights of the See 
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quod hujusmodi homines subscripti, et eorum 
heredes, de Coldinghamschire, facere debent 
homagia Priori Dunelmensi; scilicet Alanus 
de parva Swintona et heredes sui, Willielmus 
de Morthintona et heredes sui, de medietate 
villa de Lambertona ; Willielmus de Lyndesey 
et heredes sui de parve Lambertona et man- 
sura extra villam; Adam de Prendregest et 
heredes sui, de Prendregest et dimidia caru- 
cata terre in villa de Coldingham ; et heredes 
de Paxtona, et de Aldengraue; Adam de 
Rystona et heredes sui, de parva Rystona ; 
Eustachius de Neubighyng et heredes sui, 
David de 
Lummesden majore et heredes sui, de Lum- 
mesden; heredes Galfridi Ridel 
heredes, de Flemingtona; Johannes filius Helyz 


pro terra sua de Reningtona ; 


et eorum 


et heredes sui, pro terra sua in superiori 
Aytona; Thomas de NesLyt et heredes sui, 
pro villa de Nesbyt; Mauricius de Aytona 
et heredes sus, pro terra sua in eadem Aytona ; 
Adam le Franceys et heredes sui pro terra 
sua ineadem Aytona. Et omnes dicti homines 
et eorum heredes, debent esse in custodia 
Prioris Dunelmensis, et terre eorum, usque 
ad legitimam ztatem heredum. 
isti 


Et omnes 
debent relevium Priori Dunelmensi. Et 
omnium istorum et heredum suorum maritagia 
habebit Prior Dunelmensis. Ceterorum libere 
tenencium in Coldinghamschyre homagia, 
relevia, maritagia pertinent ad Priorem de 
Coldingham. 


No. 


Cf p. 126, 


of Durham that the undermentioned men of 
Coldinghamshire and their heirs owe homage 
to the said See of Durham ; that ts to say Alan 
of little Swinton and his heirs, William of 
Morthinton and his heirs for part of the village 
of Lamberton, William of Lyndsey and his 
heirs for Little Lamberton and a house outside 
the village, Adam de Prenderguest and his 
heirs for Prenderguest and half a ploughland 
in the village of Coldingham, and the heirs 
of Paxton and Aldengrave—Adam of Reston, 
and his heirs for Little Reston, LEustacius of 
Newbigeing and his heirs for his land of Ren- 
ton; David of Greater Lumsden and his heers 
jor Lumsden; the heirs of Galfrid Riddel and 
their heirs for Flemington; John the son of 
Llia and his hetrs for his land in Upper 
Ayton; Thomas of Nesbit {i.e. East Nisbet, 
now Allanbank) and his heirs for the village of 
Nesbit ; Mauricius of Ayton and his heirs for 
their land in the same Ayton ; Adam the French- 
man and his heirs for their land in the same 
Ayton. And all these said men, and their heirs 
and thetr lands are to be in the wardship of 
the Prior of Durham, up to the legal age of 
succession. And all these owe feudal service to 
the Prior of Durham. And the Prior of Dur- 
ham will have the right to give permission to 
marry in the case of all these and their heirs. 
The services, feudal superority and right of permzs- 
ston to marry of all the other free tenants of Cold- 
inghamshivre belong to the Prior oy Coldingham. 


XXII. 


SIR ALEXANDER HOME’S PATENT (1442). 


“Be it knawen till all men be ther presents lettres us John Prioure of Coldyngham till 
have made, ordayned, and stablist, and be yes presentes lettres makes, &c., a wirshipfull 
man Alexander Home, Knyght of that ilk, our Bailye and Governoure of all our lordship 
and lands of the house and the Baroyne of Coldingham, with appetenance bath in tenants 
and tenantdry gif and granntand till hym our full power and autoritie for us and in oure 
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name till our oysse and profite all our sayd lands to sett, fermes to rayse, courtys till hald, 
amercyments till rayse, trespassours to puny che breves till execute tenantdrys to recog- 
nysse, the same tenants and tenantdrys till distreyn and hald till all arrerage and dettes 
ther of aught of tyme bygane and for to come till us be assethed, our men of our said 
lordshipp and lands wher evyr thay be attachied till borrowe agayne till our fredome and 
courte; and generally and specially all other and syndry thynges till do and say for us 
in our name that till the office of Bailyery is seen to pertyne of custom or of lawe ferme and 
stable; we haldand and sall hald what ever the sayd our soveraign Bailye in his office 
on our behalfe ledes to be don. In wyttnyssing of the whilk thyng to ther our lettres, 
endurants for terme of the sayd Syr Alexander Hys lyfe, we hafe gart sett to our Seall, 


at Durham, the xiiij. day of May, the yhere of Our. Lord a thousand four hundreth fourty 
and twa.” 


No. AXHT. 


Cf. p. 130. Discharge by Adam Blackadder, Prior of Coldingham, to William 
[Douglas] Abbot of Holyrood, for his intromissions with the Revenues 
of the Priory, dated 24th November, 1526. [In possession of Mr C. S. 
Romanes, C.A.] 


Be it kend till all men be the present letters we Adam be the permissionis of God 
Prior of the Abbey of Coldinghame and the convent of the said mentioned Cheptourlie gaddent 
haiffand God before us for certain greit causs moving us, gratitudis and gud dedis done 
to us and our said place of Coldinghame be ane venerabill fader in God William now 
Abbot of Halyrud hous grantis us to haif consentit and by thir present letters grantis and 
consentis to ane absolucionis simpliciter to be gewin be the papis holynes to the said 
venerabill fader Williame Abbot of the said Abbay his servandis procuratouris factouris and all 
otheris intromettouris in his nayme with the males, fermes gressumes teyndis profeitis 
dewiteis quhatsumever gudis moveabill and wnmoveabill perteinyng to our foirsaid priory 
intromettit with and uptakin by him in ony manner of way before the dait of thir presentis 
to be nemmit in speciall or in generall be the said venerabill fader or his procuratouris 
with extentionis in the best formentioned and are contentit yat all manner of letters of 
cursing and proces fulminat and rasit upon ym for ye causs foirsaid be anullit and dischargit 
foir now and ever in tymes coming. In witnes of the quhilk thing to the present letters 
for our consent to the absolution of the process foresaid We haif subscrivat the samine with 
our handis and to hungin our common seale at our said place the twenty fourt of Nov- 
embere the yeir of God ane thousand fif hundreit and twenty sext yeirs Adam Blacadr. 
Prior of Coldinghame Wyt. my hand. 


[Seal of Priory attached—in perfect preservation. ] 
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No, XXIV: 


Cf. p. 135. Confirmation by John Stewart of Coldingham to Thomas Wycht _ 
and Margaret Sydserf, his spouse, of subjects in Coldingham, dated 
Ist May, 1627. 


Be it kend till all men be thir present letteris Me Johne Stewart of Coldinghame forsameikill 
as Williame Wobstar alias Mitchelsoun eldest laufull sone of umquhill Monggo Wobstar 
sumtym indweller in Coldinghame with consent and advyse of umquhill Alisone Nicolsone 
his mother and they baith with ane consent and assent sauld and deponit fra them and 
thair airis under reversioun of the soum of ane hunder punds usuall Scottis money Togither 
with sick uther soumes as sall be wairit debursit and bestowit upon the biging and repairing 
of the cottage underwryttin and for securing and warranding of Thomas Wicht than at the 
New Millne of Aill now at Wedderburne Millne besyd Atoun and his airis annent the pey- 
ment making to them of ane uther soum alsa addebit be them to him conteinit in thair 
letters obligatours maid to him thairupone of the daites respective thairin conteinit being 
four hundereth merkis money forsaid and in the haill fyve hunder and fiftie merkis To wit 
all and haill that cottage of land with housses bigingis yairdis and pertinentis thairof 
sumtym possest be the said umquhill Mongo Wobster and Alisoun Nicholsoun his spouse 
within the toun and territorie af Coldinghame and schireffdome of Berwick lyand in forme 
of twa severall heidroumes contigue betuix the onsteid possessit be John Pattersoun traveller 
on the eist the gras feild callit the scheret rige on the south the cottage possest be Alisoun 
Kadie on the west and the burne callit Skaitbie burn on the north pairtis In the quhilkis 
letteris obligatouris beiring the dispositioun forsaid the forsaids persounis disponeris lykwayes 
allowit and allowis to the said Thomas and his forsaids sick soumes as sould be exactit of 
them for procuring of anie farder rycht and better securitie of the said cottage quhilk being 
now condiscendit and agriet upon payet and delyverit before the making heirof be the said 
Thomas to Williame Douglas of Blakerstoun to my behowe being the soum of fourtie 
pundis money forsaid in name of entris for this present ratificatioun and approbatiour of 
thair forsaid dispossitioun and siklyk becaus Johne Craw laufull sone to umquhill Patrick 
Craw in Northfield with consent and advyse of Patrik Craw his elder brother and they 
baith with ane consent and assent be thair letters. of alienatioun and uther rychtis past 
betuixt them and the said Thomas sauld and disponit to him and his forsaidis all and haill 
these fyve buttis of arabill land efter following lyand within the toun and teritorie of Colding- 
hame and schireffdome foresaid quhairof twa butis lyes contique at the back of George 
Home his hous and yairdin Rikillsyd of Coldinghame betuix the landis of the said George 
Home on the west and the landis of Robert Lawder on the eist pairtis The uther thrie 
buttis thairof lyes in that pairt callit the Crawbus haveing due gras balk on ather syd 
thairof and quilkis haill fyve buttis ar now possessit be James Huntter in Coldinghame under 
tak and tollerrance of the said Thomas Wycht under reversioun for peyment of the soumes 
of twentie four pundis and fyftie fyve merkis money abonwryttin as principall soumes conteinit in 
the dispositiounis and uther rychtis and securities purchest be the said Thomas thairupon with 
certain penalties and expensses specifeit thairintill Thairfore and for diverse and sundrie 
utheris good respectis and consideratiounes moving me heirto Wit ye me with adwyse and 
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consent of France Stewart my eldest brother and of Alexander Cranstoun of Morestodn and the 
said Williame Douglas of Blackerstoun for all rycht tittill and entris they have or can pretend in 
and to the cottage and landis abonwryttin with housses yairdis and pertinentis and us all with 
ane consent and assent to have rattifeit approvin and confirmed Lyk as be the tennour heirof we 
with consent foresaid for ws our airis and successouris ratifie approve and confirm all and 
sundrie the foresaids letters of dispositioune respective abonwryttin conteining the perticullar 
landis and utheris abonwryttin haill heidis clausses artickellis pointis tennour and conditiounis 
thairof generallie and speciallie specifeit thairintill with all uther rychtis chairtouris instrumentis of 
seasing and uther rychtis tittillis and securities allredie purchest or that heirefter may follow upon 
the premisses Willing and commanding Robert Craw of Eistrestoun and George Renton thair or 
ather of them conjunctlie and severallie our bailzeis in that pairt to pas to the ground of the for- 
saidis landis and cottag respective or ony pairt thairof in name of the rest and thair gif and 
delyver to the said Thomas Wycht and Margeret Sydserf his spous in conjunct fie the langest 
liiver of them twa and the airis of the said Thomas and his assigneyes quhatsumever or ony thair 
actorney bearar heirof state seasing and possessioun actuall and corporall of all and haill the 
forsaidis landis and cortage with thair pertinentis be delyvering to them or ather of them of 
earth and stain thairof as use is quhairanent this present sall be sufficient warrand Quhilkis ar 
subscryvit with our handis as followes Wryttin be William Purves in Coldinghame at the samin 
toun of Coldinghame the first day of May jmvjc twentie seavin yeiris Befor thir witnessis 
William Daliell nottar Walter Stewart my servitour and the said William Purves. (Signed) 
J. Steuart ; Wa. Stewart, witnes ; Wm. Puryes, witnes ; Wm. Daliell, witnes. 
[ON THE BACK] 

It is provydit alweyis that dureing the said Thomas Wicht withinnamed his spouse and thairis 
(thair airis) within specifeit bruiking and possessing of the landis cottage and pertinentis within 
rehersed they ar and salbe obleised in the payment of the males kanes dewties and service uset 
and wont to be payit for the samyn conteinit in any auld richt maid thairupon or our rentall 
subscryvit day and place within conteinit befoir the witnessis withinnamed. (Signed) J. 
Steuart; Wa. Stewart, witnes; Wm. Daliell, witnes. 


No. XXV. 


Cf p. 135. PRIORY REPAIRS. 


1330—Repairing two gables of chancel. 
1344—To 2360 boards from Eastland (Norway ?) 52s 6d, bought at Newcastle. 

For transport of ditto from Newcastle to Berwick in a ship, 26s 7d. 

For transport of ditto from river Tweed in four boats to Eyemouth, gs 6d. 

To persons carrying said timber from Eyemouth to Coldingham. . . . . 
—— Wages of plumber melting 27 stones of lead to make a guttor above church, 20d. 
1351—Large quantity of lead bought £4 12s, and for boards to repair the church. 

To plumbers putting lead on church, gos. 

Dx 
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1354—14 rafters for ceiling of church, 3s 4d. 
136s—Repairing the south and north gables of the church. 
INTERNAL DECORATIONS :— 

1355—Painting of an image of the Blessed Mary (besides what was given by parish- 
ioners) Ios. 

1370—Purchasing a picture of the Resurrection, and another picture of St Blasius, with 
other operations of a painter, 18s rod. 

[Lecture by David Milne, Esq. 1852. ] 


No, XX Vi. 


Cie. ise COLDINGHAM KIRK-SESSION RECORDS: 
EXTRACTS— 


1710, Feb. 5. Item to the Beddell for making a grave to one Thomas Clay,astranger . . . 
£00 06 o8. 
Mar. 26. The same day read from the pulpit—By the Queen, a Proclamation—the tenor 
whereof follows :—We taking into our serious consideration the continued war which for 
the Common safety of our Realms and for disappointing the boundless ambition of 
France, &c. 
——z29. Delated several abuses, especially by the haunters of the schismatical meeting and 
particularly A.A. skipper in Lumsden and his crew were to-day on the sea a-fishing. 
Order was given to cite them to answer for themselves for the scandal next Session, that 
they may be rebuked and exhorted and in case of disobedience that they be delated 
to the admiral. 
April 2. They declared that they knew no better; they were all at the Church in 
time of Sermon; they promised to observe fast-days for time to come, and pleaded that 
there was a necessity for them to go on the sea to look to their lines. They were 
admonished and exhorted to observe such solemn times as days of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer, days of thanksgiving and the like. 
——g. Intimation was made of examination on Monday at Whitfield for that quarter; on 
Tuesday at Swinewood for that Town, Heughead, Goathead, the miln, and West-mains ; 
on Thursday at Houndwood for that Town, Newtoun, Hoburn, Hillend and Lumsdean ; on 
Friday at the Press for that quarter. The people were exhorted to mind their mite for pro- 
pagating the Christian knowledge, that the Collection of this parish may be taken in 
against the sitting down of the Assembly. 


16. The Minister represented that he had met with ——— above written, and had 
dealt with the said ——— to repent and reform; and had laid the sin of swearing and 
other evils of the tongue to his charge which the said ——— did acknowledge and pro- 


mised to reform, God assisting, and had allowed him to appear in the afternoon for the last 
time according to appointment, who appearing, was again rebuked, exhorted, and after he 
had humbled himself upon his knees and prayed, was dismissed. 
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June 4. All the elders and deacons being desired to attend, the Minister represented that 
he had some time ago gone through the paroch in order to get the people in some readi- 
ness for the Communion, and was resolved to go about that work next month if nothing 
were offered that might hinder, and withal had spoken to some ministers to assist on the 
third Lord's day of July next, intending to make the fast agreed upon by the Assemblie, 
which has now the Civil sanction, to be also the day before our solemnity ; all agreed that 
it should be so, nothing was offered to hinder. All the members were exhorted to unity and 
unanimity and to sett up and keep up the worship of God in their respective families. 

Aug. 20. Delated last Lord’s day that many herd-lads were seen profaneing the Sabbath 
by fighting, viz. :—the first Sabbath of August, and particularly that ——— two married 
men were observed to be at least spectators and ——— fighters. Order was then given to 
the officer to summoned those said persons to answer for themselves and to report his 
diligence this day ; and now the officer reported that he did cite the said persons to answer 
as said in this day . . . . D.P. acknowledges that he did carry home some of the 
rungs that were taken from Coldingham herds . . . . was upon his own ground, 
keeping his master's beasts . . . . acknowledging that they fight once every year of 
the first Sabbath of August, was gravely rebuked and exhorted to mourn before the Lord 
for the said profane custom. . . . . did entertain some souldiers at drink in time of 
divine worship . . . _. some souldiers dined in her house between sermons, and had 
only a pint of ale for dinner, which was not drunk out. 

——27. The minister reported his diligence going to Northfield once again since the for- 
said delation, but found none of the tenants at home, but . . . . both sick and in 
great fear of death both of them. The said . . . . declared his sorrow for that pro- 
fane custom, and that several years they had kept their children and herds at home on that 
day, but had forgotten it this year, and that some two years ago he had complained to the 
Bir Law against the herds of Coldingham for destroying their corn, but nothing was done, 
and withal declared that there was another profane custom but he blessed the Lord it was 
now left off, viz. ;—the men, both of Coldingham and Northfield us'd to wash their horses 
in the sea on the afternoon of the first Sabbath of August yearly, after the lads had done 
with their fight . . . . and it was a strange rebuke of Providence that made them 
leave it off . . . . on riding into the sea on a blind beast it sprang in to such a rate, 
and the rider striving to get it turn’d tumbl’d off whereupon two or three men hirl'd in a 
boat to save the man and forgot oars, but the boat by Providence was driven to the man 
whom they pulled up by the hair of the head and ever since the men (at least of Northfield) 
have forborn that custom. Occasion was taken to warn them of their hazard both here and 
hereafter by such a profane abuse of the Lord’s day, and that they knew not how soon 
their work dayes may be broken by fighting or fleeing. Lo! Wednesday last in the morn- 
ing a French privateer landed some men, and after they had broken open two houses on 
the shore and found nothing for them, some seven or eight men came straight to Northfield, 
and brake in upon M.A.’s house, and plundered it, threatened him, holding their muskets to 
his breast, and . . . . threatened to knock him on the head with their ax ; and hurt 
his wife with the but of a musket ; this put all the town to such a consternation that none 
came near to assist that family so that they gott off with the plunder. Nothing was taken 
from any other houses but a pair of blankets from Paul Sharpe. After this alarm, occasion 
was taken to warn that people to repent and reform and to reprove this rebuke of 
Providence. 

Septr. 3. J.B. elder delated that friday last P.B. portioner in Auchencraw having cursed 
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him and his family he had taken witnesses upon it, and instruments also in the hands of a 
notar or officer, and craved that the Session would take the Case to their Consideration ; 
the Session taking the said affair to their consideration, ordered their officer to cite the said 
P. to the next dyet to answer for himself. 

Mar. 18. J.P. younger, portioner in Auchencraw, complains against J.P. spouse to W.B. 
portioner there for scandalizing his name particularly in saying to P.H. servant to the said 
W.B. that the complainer was blamed for the corn stolen in the west end of Auchencraw, 
and your good Brother should be (meaning the said J.P. complainer) was seen in P.C. his 
yard, and that the said J. said this openly in presence of the family. 

May 6. She will tell without dissembling what she said in that affair. P.C. sometime 
before his death (it was when he was sick) having reproved J.G. and the examinant for 
their children’s pulling peats out of his stack, and threatening to break their legs if he 
found them there. 

——27. Also the said E. took up stones, one in every hand to them at Northfield, and 
sware as she did many times and said, ‘ I know not what holds my hands that I smash you 
not. 
Sept. 30. The minister represented that on Monday last having visited the sick in 


’ 


Auchencraw, he took occasion to discourse with D.P. there on the bed of sickness and 
exhorted him to mourn before the Lord for the apparent grudge and malice he keeps up 
against G.F. The said D. was so far from any sense of his sin that he exprest himself 
more virulently than ever and could not be prevailed with to forbear his rage and clamour 
both against him and the Session, so that he thought it his duty to tell him that he was in 
the gall of Bitterness and bond of iniquity, and warn’d him of the hazard and danger his 
soul was in thereby and pray'd him to flee to the blood of Christ for pardon, and urg’d him 
to consider how he could pray—forgive us our sins as we forgive them that sin against us, 
and spent much time with him to no purpose, and met with the like clamour from J.P. a 
brother of his. 

Mar. 11. The officer gave an account of his diligence in citing Mr R.S. schoolmaster 
according to appointment, who compeared as also J.C. aforsaid, farmer in Coldingham, 
compeared for his interest. The complaint above mentioned and the Session’s appointment 
also above recorded were warranted, whereupon the said Mr R. told the Session that he 
had an Act of Session in Mr Andrew Bannatine’s time, ratified and enlarged in Mr Alex. 
Douglas time, and the Bailiffs authority of the Bailerie of Coldingham interponded thereto, 
and now a decreet before the Bailiff against J.C. for sending his daughter to Northfield 
school, and away from his ; he was interrogat if he hed the Act here, Answer'd that he was 
not summon’d to produce the Act, and he had it not here ; being desired to repeat the Act, 
or tell what it was, Answered that it was an Act for the encouragement of the School- 
master, discharging any school to be kept within two miles of the School in the Summer 
time. It was told him that Schools more than one or two were in and about this town now 
upwards of seventeen years ago,.and some in Coldingham and adjacent places ; he cannot 
but know that Schools have been kept and particularly at Northfield with the Session’s 
approbation, and some from this town taught there, and that there are several schools in 
the paroch, even within two miles of this qr Scholars are taught upon the Boxes expences, and 
how other ways could the poor young children be taught, and that there are many Schools in 
the paroch, and no more than are needful for propagating Christian knowledge, and withal 
it was told him that encouragement had been given by allowance of the Session even from 
the pulpit for those Schools, so that upon the matter that Act was long since rescinded (and 
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besides that Act itself in the case in hand is not violated, for it is not yet Summer). The 
said Mr R. being interrogat why he did not acquaint the Session or apply to them for 
ratifying of that Act as he had done in Mr Douglas his time, Answered, what ! would ever 
we ratifie an Act made by Episcopal men ; he needed not do that. It was told him he had 
done worse; he had commenced a process against his neighbour at a civil court for 
violating an Act of an Episcopal Session, now out of date, antiquated and rescinded, and 
that in contempt of the present Kirk-Session who do allow and cannot but in conscience 
allow Schools to be kept within two miles of Coldingham, whereupon the said Mr R.S. did 
very saucily assert that the Session was hardening the said J.C. in his malice against him, 
and again did judicially repeat what he had but now said. The complainer was also 
cautioned and admonished for sending his child to another School on such pretences as 
were alledged, especially when it was a punishment upon the child to go every day so far 
needlessly, he answered that he could not keep it; his wife would not let the child come 
again to his School, and he could not let the child want learning. The Session left the 
affair as it stands, and concluded with prayer. 
June 29. Act for solemn fasting and humiliation :—The Provincial Synod of Merss and 
Teviotdale, taking into their serious consideration the manifest tokens of God’s displeasure 
against this church and nation, and the eminent danger the Protestant interest in general is 
in at this day from the growth and power of Popery; the zeal and diligence of the Popish 
partie for advancing their interest at home and abroad ; the luke-warmness and indifference 
of Protestants for maintaining and securing our most holy Religion against the attempt of 
enemies ; the fearful symptoms of approaching judgments; the unfaithfulness of gospel 
ordinances through the withdrawing of the powerful influence from them in a great 
measure ; the spiritual plagues and sad divisions among the Lord's people . . . . to- 
gether with the deep and general securitie of all ranks; the great and crying sin of the 
land, Atheism, Irreligion, many Errors with Immoralities of all kinds, gross and unnatural 
acts of uncleanliness, some of which have been lately committed in our bounds, &c. 
July 6. Mr James Allan preached on the afternoon to the whole congregation in the 
Churchyard. . . . . The tables was onlie five . . . . they were double tables all. 
——1o0. Application being again made for the Bursars dues and cioths affors'd, order was 
given that cloths be provided in due time, and it was recommended to the minister to 
employ some friend or acquaintance at Edinburgh to get thirtie ells of narrow dornick of 
Linning for the long tables and as much as is needful for the other, and the stools and 
cloths usual at Baptism, or where it may be best had, and report his diligence as soon 
as may be. 
13. Item to Elizh. Boig for a loan of a wob for a table cloth, 00 06 oo. 
Noy. 30. Information being given that the Schoolm’r pleads as an excuse for himself that 
his scholars do not attend the Church because there is not a seat appointed for them. 
The Session taking the affair to consideration ordered their officer to sett one or two or 
more of the Communion furms at the east end of the Church next to the Schoolm’r his seat, 
that they be under his eye and that no excuse of that nature may be offered for the absence 
from the ordinances. 
Dec. 14. The half-hour glass being frequentlie observed to stop and stand, and the pre- 
centor, declaring that it cannot be kept running, the Session ordered that another be gotten 
from Edinburgh and brought hither by Mr Wilson, Carrier. 

Intimation was made of examination at the Church on Monday, thursday and friday for 
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1713, Jan. 18 Item to the beddel as half wages for making a grave to Margaret Clerk in 


1714, 


West restoun, 00 06 08. 

Feb. 1. [On the margin, Mr Dysart notes a ‘‘ case whether it be lawful for a man to marry 
his wives brothers widow.”’] 

——1s. The minister represented that some time ago he had taken a view of the lead roof 
of this Church and had seen several holes, and that it was cutt by some persons, and had 
information since, that some lads do climb up to the roof by the hall-wey of the old church 
and were seen by the Beddel upon the roof and withal he did represent that the stair to the 
gallery is broken down and that lately a young man had his leg broken by the fall of one of 
the steps as they all knew and advised that something may be done to prevent any further 
dammage by such climbing and hazard by the loose steps of the stair, till the Heretors can 
be dealt with to repair the Church. The Session took the tepresentation to serious con- 
sideration and found it necessary that the stair be repaired forthwith, the remaining steps 
being loose and likely to fall, and that the lads that climb up to the roof by the forsaid way 
are in hazard of falling and of their life, besides the dammage done, or what may be done 
by them to the Lead. They recommend it John Edington, Elder, to build the stair, as soon 
as he can, and that he do cause lime to be brought from Berwick for the work and to do 
what he can to hinder such climbing, by building up the principal pass, and report his 
diligence, and the expence of the work, lime and carriage. 


Mar. 29. . . . . both now called in Common form at the most patent door of the 
Church. 


Feb. 14. The Beddell presentinz a bill from Mr R.S. schoolm’r for a quarter wage, it was 
represented that he ordinarily presents his bills himself, and gets payment punctually, and 
ought now to be spoken to with respect to Mr S. his son’s case who being irregularly 
married by one Mr Millar on the English border on the month of August, 1713, the 14 or 15 
day to one Janet Hall (lately a vagabond harlot who went in company with one Margaret 
Bell, a known randie vagabond beggar). 


——21 . . . . finding that she can now read, being before admonished for not learn- 
ing to read, and rebuked for want of knowledge, and that indeed she is poor, they modified 
her penalty to ten groats and appointed her to sitt next Lord's day, as she had done this, 
and on the afternoon to be spoken to, rebuked, exhorted, and dismissed in common form. 
Apr. 7. Intimation was made of Examination on Monday at Auchencraw for the rest ot 
the Town, and information was given to the Congregation that if this dyet were gone 
about, the whole paroch was called to attend that ordinance of Examination, the people 
were exhorted to make conscience of teaching and instructing their families in the 
Catochism, especially their young ones and servants. 

The said day application was made in favours of David Lockhart chirurgeon surgeon 
if he may be considered for the very remarkable cure wrought upon the hurt foot of one 
Joseph purves, a poor boy whose foot was hurt with a plow-share, and the Tendons torn so 
that several of them were taken out of the back thereof, of at least a span long . < . ‘the 
said david had been at considerable loss with affording fires for the poor boy to sit by 
during the cure in that cold time of the year, and fewel dear, and ill to be gotten 


* + + . they frankly condescended to pay the half . . . . twenty shillings sterlings 
——18. The Minister Represented that there being a fama passing upon J.S. smith in 
Coldingbamlaw of his taking some lead from the Church roof . . . . pleaded that he 


did not know that it was so great a crime as was held out to him, and that he had not done 
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it out of any covetous dysposition, the sin of sacrilege was spoken to, and he certified he 
could not escape without censure. 

Aug. 1. They were interrogat if they were guilty of profaning the Lord’s day, not only by 
absenting themselves from ordinances, but for riding to wash their horses in the sea, when 
they had gone through the Corn, at least in a foot road, they confessed they were guilty 
and promised never to do so any more, they were gravely rebuked for the said profanaticn, 
and exhorted to make conscience of sanctifying the Lord's day and cautioned for sitting so 
many summonds, especially the two last mentioned, being taught at the expences of 
the Box. 

Delated that T.S. fewar in Coldingham and tayleor, going from this on Saturday was 
eight dayes, profaned the Lords day by buying of salt, and carrying away his salt from 
Cockbonny on the Sabbath day, was taken by a waiter near old Cambus and sent to Co- 
bonny. The Session considering the Scandal is flagrant and the man otherwayes profane 
and the great noise that is made about this profane prank of his, and what is occasioned 
thersby, gave order to their officer to summon him to the next dyet to answer for himself. 

8. Compeared only A.H. who being very young was threatened with the rod of his Mr 
and exhorted to begin to seek God, and to keep the Sabbath, and to read his Book. 

22. . . . . profaning the Lord's day by unnecessary travel. 

Oct. 17. The Congregation was acquainted from the pulpit that the Min’r being to preach 


at Swinton on Monday, it was expedient to go over the waters this day, and so the Congre- 
gation was dismissed with one dyet. 

Dec. 12. Fryday last being exceeding stormie, that dyet was deserted by the min’r on the 
application of some families, wherewith the Congregation was acquainted, and the reason 
given that nor young ones nor old people, could look out or attend. 

Oct. 2. Read the said day by the Session Clerk from his seat after forenoon’s worp. an 
order of the deputy Lieutenant's ordering the Heretors to meet on Monday, the 3rd instant, 
for concerting matters anent the subsisting of the detachment of the Militia, and the money 
to be sent to dunss. 

Jan. 22. Item to one Joseph—a shipwrackt seaman, by an Hurricane on the river near 
Boston, in New England, and wonderfully preserved on a plank, and pluckt off by a m’r of 
a ship sailing by, and brought to Leith, who with three more only on the said plank, were 
saved; the crew was 25, and for a nights aliment to him, and transporting to Ayton 
00 10 00 

Mar. 25. The whlk day the Synod considering that our most holy Religion, Laws and 
Liberties, as well as the sacred person of our only Rightful and Lawful sovereign, King 
George, are in imminent danger by Reason of a most horrid Rebellion already broke out 
and carried on in our land in favour of a popish pretender by a party of men, many of 
whom have by their oath testified and declared in their consciences that he the said pre- 
tender hath no right or title whatsomever to the Crown, and considering that these Rebels 
are emitting papers cunningly concocted . . . . labour to fix in their people a deep 
sense of the Impiety and profaneness that abounds among all Ranks . . . . strike 
them with Terror, fill them with shame and confusion, &c. 

——tThe minister representing that being obliged to send his wife and his youngest son to 
the wells as soon as the season will allow, and he was earnestly desirous to have the 
Communion here celebrated ere she went, and having previously spoken to severalls of 
their number if we might go about it between the oat and bear time, &c. 

April 1. Intimation was made of examination at Auchencraw on tuesday for that town, and 
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after dyets to be concerted there, and at Horsley for that place, East and West Brockholes, 
Berryhill, Swansfield and Amperly. 

——3. Samuel Cross, Drum Major to Montague’s Regiment of foot, in his own company 
shot through the knee at Sheriffmuir. 

July 22. Item. returned to a servant lass who did cast in a sixpence last day inadvertently 
00 05 I0. 

Jan. 27. Item on the 21st instant to one John Banbier a very old man from Ireland recom- 
mended, of whom is said that he is 120 years of age, now blind and hath new hair, and a 
new set of teeth, and for conducting him to Dovelaw, as also for a night's aliment 
00 04 00. 

March 31. The Session considering that some gentlemen are not pleased that there is not 
a little velvet cloth for children here, after some conference did and hereby do appoint that 
velvet, fringes, silk, and Lining be bought as soon as conveniently it can be done for a 
little mortcloth for children, about two yards in length including the fringes, or as shall be 
thought most advantageous for that effect, and that the legacy left by John Smith, Elder, 
portioner in East and West Restoun, be employed for that end so far as it will go, when it 
shall be given in. 

July 7. The said Robert Ker being called, compear'd and judicially confess’d himself 
guiltie of fighting and brawling with Thomas Maul, Smith in Lumsden, he was gravely 
rebuked for the said scandal, and exhorted to mourn before the Lord for what he was then 
and there guilty of by word and deed, and enquired if he had or was ready to agree with 
the said Thomas Maul and his wife, and to forget and forgive as becomes the gospel, and 
to walk more regularly for the time to come, he said he had no grudge at the said Thomas, 
and was ready to agree with him, and should do as enjoyn’d. 

March 30. . . . . what it will take to build a new Manse, the old being declared 
irreparable. 

June 8. The Minister represented that William Brock had on friday last at noon informed 
him that last Lord’s day on the afternoon a great abuse was committed by no less than four 
boats being taken to sea by their Crews. 

June 29. . . . . it was in the Moneth Valentine's even falls on, viz. : on february last. 
Sept. 17. Item to one peter stewart, a poor man most barbarously abused by the Turks, 
his tongue cut out, his arms burnt, and impressions made upon them by burning irons, his 
Bowels crushed together by drawing harrows, and all because he and others . . 
would not worship mahomet on the 12th. 

Aug. 19. The said day read from the desk by the Session Clerk an Act of the Justice's of 
the Shire of Berwick ordering every parish to provide for their own poor, and discharging 
vagabonds. 

April 19. Item on the 16th day to one Solomon an Arabian and Market doway his Comerad 
absent on horseback seeking corn, 13 years under the Turks, with many passes, with a 
translation out of the Arabic by the patriarch of Jerusalem, and Recommendations, &c. 
April 7. Application being made for a bridge over the Ale Water, and an account how the 
former was broken and when, and of the merciful saving of the persons that fell down 
with it, order was given » + and John Bogue, tenant in Heughead was instructed 


to do what he could with his neighbours to get the trees brought from Berwick. 
Some ‘‘ schismatical inhabitants ”’ 


remain, and cause the Session much anxiety, 
——14. ‘dreadful plague” lately in France. 


July 28. John Craig,.weaver in Coldingham, 
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November 29. Item to the Bedell as half wages for making a grave to. ——— 6s. 
Dees 15. William Craig tenant in Blackhall and George 
presses. 

May 3. To John Anderson, a poor man, lately a schoolmaster in Langframlingtoun, 
robbed of all he had about him when lying trembling in a fit of the ague, which was five 
pounds English money. 

Aug. 16. [Sessio 1955. 

Aug. 29. Richard Smith, Schoolmaster at Coldingham. 


ee ee Craismin the 


Dec. 17. Robert Miller in sootenraw. : 
Dec. 17 Given in by J— P— for private baptism, 12s. 
Jan. 7. Given in by J-- Y— as being married out of the church, £2 8s. 
July 19. To nails to nail the seats in the Loft, 9s. 
May 19. Given in by A.H. for the baptism of his child £00 12 00. 
——23. Given in for the plush Cloak, &c., £00 18 oo. 
Given in by the the Thesaurer, &c. 
Ju'ty 17. Item to furnishing nails for the Tent, and setting up the same, and for setting the 
tables, and furnishing nails for use, and for pins, &c. 


— The Collection came short last Munday after reckoning. 

—--23. Given to buy trees for the Communion Tables and seats, £07 08 oo. 

Oct. 28. Intimation made from the pulpit for a Collection to be gathered for building a 
a bridge over the water of Eye, near to Heughead. 

Nov. 5. Given in that was collected at the baptism of R. M's child, in Rentoun, and by 
himself for having the child baptised at his own house, £00 17 06. 

27. Key for the Church door, 00 12 09. 

Dec. 31. John Bogue in Dovelaw. 

Jan.2. . . . . the two big velvet mortcloths are too dear. 

—— 14. . . . . for being married at his own house, 02 08 oo. 

Feb. 8. A fast day appointed by the Presbytery for the great sickness which rages, &c. 
——— Making a Coffin, £03 00 oo. 

Mar. 4. . . . . sin and scandall of scolding, and beating his wife, to the great offence 
of the neigbourhood where they live. 

Dec. 2. Visited the School, and found that the children had made such progress in their 
learning as could not verily have been thought. 

June 2. Given in by C.C. for being married privately, £02 08 oo. 

July 14. Certified in ample form. 

Sept. 15. Repairing the meeting-house at ffaalstoun [in Northumberland]. 

Dec. 8. A new testament to a poor schollar in swinewood, 00 08 oo. 

Jan. 26. . . . . appointed for visiting the Church Box. 

Feb. 9. Dragoons that are quartered in this place appear before the Congregation next 
Lord's day in the seat ordinary for fornicators. 

May 8. She sold a forpet of salt to a seaman on ye Sabbath day. 

Nov. 6. Mr Patrick Mill, Schoolmaster in this place gave in a petition to the Session, crav- 
ing that all private schools for teaching young children may be suppressed within two miles 
of the town of Coldingham and presented an Act of Session, in 1665, qn Mr Andrew 
Bannatin was incumbent in this place, ordering all private schools within two miles of the 
town of Coldingham to be suppressed, which Act was ratified and approvan on the 7th of 
Feb. 1687, qn Mr Alex. Douglas was minister in this place. 
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Nov. 13. . « +» + would prove great discouragment to the education of youth to sup- 
press private schools. 

April 2. J.F. scandalised him and his wife, had called him or his wife or family ‘‘ witches 
Gett's.”. The session referred any further consideration of the said business till friday next 
the seventh Instant at which time they have appointed a meeting to consider how to dispose 
of the Church Box the Thesaurer having refused to keep the said box longer in his house. 
July 2. J.S. . . . . confest himself to have been guilty of prophaning the sabbath 
day by drinking at R.C’s house in time of divine worship, he promised not to do ye like 
again, he was gravely rebuked for ye said sin and scandall, and dismist upon his promise. 
Sept.3. . . . + broack the sabbath day by setting his miln a going to grind corns 
. .. . . Said that he slept and awak'd . . . . and that he thought the sabbath 
was over before he set on the said miln, 

March 4. . . . . . having appeared before the congregation publicly in the seat 
ordinary through several sabbath days, she was dismist. 

Feb. 10. Collected for the poor, Sir John Home of Manderston and his Lady being in the 
Church for the first time after their Marriage, £8 18s Scots. 

June7, . . . . denying that they made any Investments on the sabbath day by bring- 
ing any merchant goods on show. 

Nov. 4. A Thanksgiving for good harvest weather and many other mercies, appointed to 
be keeped by the Synod. 

Sept. 25. After Inspection of the poors money in the Box according to appointment, there 
was found of bodles dytts and uncurrent coin, £21 4 6 Scots. 

Sept. 12... . . what time of the sabbath they went.out tothe ships . . 
answered at one of the clock mondays morning. 

Sept. 27 Collection for Bridge over Etrick in Yarrow by a petition from the Assembly, 
#16 17 4. 

Feb. 5. . . . . they were much blamed for not enquiring into the bad understanding 
between T.T. and his wife ; they ordered their officer to summon them both. 

——¥. Lent to Mr Milne one of the twenty shilings note for which he accepted a bill Mr 
Brydone Cautioner payable at Whitsunday next bear interest from the date till the day of 
payment. 

Nov. 11. To 7T.C. in Suitoraw,-6s. 

Mar. 22. For a new Session book 42 2s; for paper for the Session minutes, 3 years, 
AT 16s. 

July 1. To the price of the Trees for ye Tent, £10 1s 11d; To the precentors within and 
without, £8; To the Kirk officers, £4; To J. W. for making the Tent, £2 6s; To J.N. for 
nails and pins, 19s. 

Nov. 16. To two pounds and an half Tows for the bell, 11s. 

Dec. 7, . . . . read the king’s proclamation prohibiting all immorality, and drinking 
to excess, or playing at cards, &c. on the Lord's day. 

Feb, 1. a general fast for the warrs with France. 

June 5. To the key for the pulpit dask, 4s. 

June 13. A proposal was made to the Session for changing the Colleetions and Distri- 
butions from Scots to English money, to which they agreed, and accordingly this and all 
following collections and distributions are marked in Sterling money. 

June 18. An years Session Clerks fee £1 ; Precentor, an years fee, tos ; an years Church 
officers fee, 6s, 
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Dec. 18. To the big plush M. Cloth to A.A. from Dove Law, 3s. 

—-—— Toa man who lost all by fire, ad. 

March, tr. . . . . acknowledged his guilt of breaking the Sabbath in selling a knife 
to a boy, who used it as an instrument of his own death. 

June 25. To A.J. precentor in the Tent, 1s. 

——— For Clandestine marriage, 1s. 


Mar. 29. A Collection to be made next Sabbath for defraying the charges of building a 
bridge below Ancrum. 

May 24. To Sand Glass to the Pulpit Desk 6d ; To mending the Glass Stalk for do. 6d. 
Feb. 2. This day Intimation was made from the Desk for a Meeting of Heritors and 
Tennants of this Parish on Thursday next to adopt proper measures for supplying the 
lower classes of Inhabitants in the parish with Meal at a reduced price during the present 
very great scarcity and high price of Corn. Owing to the very inclement spring, Summer 
and Autumn of last year (1799). So that the Harvest did not commence until the middle of 
September, and for the great prevalence of Easterly and North Easterly with almost every 
week a great flood of rain which had continued in a manner regularly since 5th April last, 
the Corn filled so slowly even on the best lands in the County that the general harvest was 
not over untill the end of October. And on late or high lands a deal of Corn stood anent 
the latter end of November and the writer hereof avers it as a fact that on the 18th Dec- 
ember, the Tennant of Westerside in this parish was throng lading a field of Oats in Frost 
and Snow, from which inclement and backward season, the Corn is so badly filled that best 
Barley weighs only the usual weight of good Oats in a favourable Season, and best Oats 
give only at an Average Six Stones and a half Dutch weight pr Boll (the Stone consisting of 
175 ounces Avoirdupoise to the pound and 16 lb to the Stone). And in Lammermuir Corn 
is so false and so bad as hardly to be used, so that they will have almost both Seed and 
Bread to purchase. The price of Corn being as under at this date vizt. :—Wheat from 4 to 
5 pounds Sterling per Boll, Barley £1 18s, Oats £1 18s, Pease £2 15s (imported) the Crop 
having in a manner totally failed in the Country, And Potatoes £1 4s and hardly possible to 
be got. All which high prices along with the lightness of the Grain as before mentioned 
has raised the price of Meal so high to the poor as to be entirely out of their power to 
purchase (Oatmeal at this date selling at 5s 3d pr stone, and Barley Meal 3s 6d pr stone 
Dutch) all which is the cause of the above Intimation and which is similar to what is doing 
all over the Kingdom especially as there is no prospect but of greater dearth in Summer. 
If Corn cannot be got to be imported from the Continent of Europe of which at present 
there is a very indifferent prospect. 

May 31. Scarcity of Corn still prevails—Wheat from 43 to 45 pr Boll, barley £2 10s, 
Oats £2 5s pr Berwickshire boll, Oatmeal 7s 6d, Barley Meal, 4s per stone, Dutch, And the 
present season still looking very bad, having very little temperate weather, but generally 
cold with exceedingly high Winds. 

July 17. Intimation was made from the pulpit that owing to the Old Manse being pulled 
down and a new one not yet built, and the Minister having to reside in the meantime at 
Eymouth it would be very inconvenient to have the Sacrament of our Lord's Supper cele- 
brated this Year, And of course there was none. 

Sept. 14. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh ordained to 
the eldership. 

——28. the most patent door of the church, 
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Apr. 5. Petition presented by Mrs A. stating that ——— had been guilty of uttering and 
propagating the following false and scandalous report against the character of the com- 
plainer on Sundry occasions within ten days preceding the date hereof to wit, that she the 
Complainer had profaned the Lord’s Day by bargaining with or hiring on that day 
W.G. .. =. . on its being proved that he uttered and propagated the same, that 
such censure may be inflicted as the Discipline of the Church may require. The Session 
on considering the above petition were unanimously of opinion that they ought seriously 
to consider and resolve in their minds the nature of the same so that they might give a 
deliberate opinion thereon. 

12. it was thought she ought rather to apply for redress to the Commissary Court at 
Lauder. . . . . it would be more prudent to advise Mrs A. to give up any further idea 
of prosecuting this affair as her regard for religion and morality have been very obvious in 
all the neighbourhood, and the breach of the Sabbath, or the alleged breach thereof 
only the allegation of an Unthinking Young man and who spoke besides from a little 
spleen. 

Feb. 22. On 28th June, 1788, Sir Alexander Stirling-Gloriat, Bart., mortified the sum of 
£400 to provide salaries for Schoolmasters to be appointed to Eyemouth and Coldingham. 
None of the Trustees adopted the Trust. The Kirk-Session resolved to commence judicial 
proceedings. 

Oct. 13. ——— brewer in Coldingham. 


Mar. 19. A complaint was given in by a number of the inhabitants of the Town of Colding- 
ham that the town was very much disturbed by a parcel of young trades lads, journeymen 
and apprentices, getting into the public houses and drinking till late at night and then 
sallying out into the Streets and Lanes, and tumbling Carts into the Burns, breaking people's 
windows, taking gates off the hinges and laying them across the Roads so as the gates are 
not only broken, but people's lives endangered as well as their Horses by being entangled 
in them while travelling on the Roads in the dark, besides the Cattle in fields and Curtains 
let loose either to go upon their own or their neighbour's property and injuring it. All 
which being duly considered the Session order their Clerk to write to the different Inn- 
keepers that in future they expect they will be pointed in turning all such disorderly youths 
out of their houses by ten at night at furtherest or if it be found that any still persist after 
notice to harbour them untill late hours at night or continue till early hours in the morning 
that the Moderator will not only refuse certificates for Licences to such, but write to 
Justice of Peace Clerk to refuse granting them such licences in future. 

Mar. 9. There was no Sermon last Sabbath on account of the Severe Storm which it is 
necessary to insert here as no person alive recollects of such damage on the coast to 
shipping as has been within the week bygone. The Winter since the beginning of Decr. 
last has been quite Variable by such changes from—frost to fresh, and so suddenly with 
violent squalls of Wind and Snow that every person from home could with difficulty get 
returned, and in some places of the country sundry lives were lost, but none of these gales 
have been felt with such severity and with so much loss of lives as that which took place 
on Saturday last, the 3rd March Current and again on Wednesday evening the 7th Current. 
On Saturday the snow began to fall about 9 in the morning and that with great quietness, 
but about three in the aftcsrnoon it suddenly shifted from South West to North East and 
blew most tremendously all the night and all the Sabbath until about one or two of clock 
afternoon along with a heavy fall of snow from 3 to 4 feet deep. There were Five ships 
driven ashore betwixt Lamberton Shiels and Lumsdean, the one at Ross came in keel 
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upmost and of course all on board perished. Three nigh Eyemouth. One a complete 
Wreck, the other two expected to be got off. Crews all saved. One at Lumsdean, Crew 
all drowned, four of whom being now found are buried in this Churchyard, and Yesterday 
after another severe storm of Wind and Snow which suddenly again commenced from 
North East about 6 in the evening and continued till 12 Mid-day yesterday a Coal Sloop 
was driven from the mouth of the Tay and Washed on the Rocks East side of Coldingham 
Sands. The Captain and Mate washed overboard and drowned, and the other two of the 
Crew saved. The Ship a complete wreck. Another also driven in at Ross. On Sunday 
there were 6 driven in between Fastcastle and Dunbar. So that within five days no less 
than 13 are lying betwixt Ross and Dunbar. 

Jan. 12. The proprietor of Press has changed a Bridle Road (6 ft.) into a foot road, which 
he made impassable by cutting a deep and wide ditch across the same at its entrance on 
his property. This was a Road for the residenters of the S.W. part of the parish to get 
to Church. After crossing the old Post Road on the east side of the march ‘‘ dike” 
between Press and Blackhill lands goes N.E. till it crosses Ale Water, and then enters 
one of the fields of Press which it goes through the whole breadth thereof until it joins 
the Public Road at Alewater Bridge, which leads from West Reston towards Coldingham, 
which said Bridle road went of old by the name of Hunters Gait. 

July 13. A great number of the lower classes did not enter their children’s names in the 
Parish Register—this -‘‘ gross negligence” defrauded Mr Hamilton of his fees, and ad- 
vertisements were put out on the Church door ordering conformity to the Regulations. 

Feb. 4. A storm continuing with unaLated Violence all the Roads are now blocked up. 
——g. The snow-storm having continued with little intermission of dreadful fury : 
a very great number of shipwrecks have taken place . . . . A.B., too, an unfortunate 
young woman of Coldingham perished on Bee-edge-hill on Friday last, the 4th current. 
Dec. 25. 43 11 10 collected in Church to be laid out in washing and cleaning the Houses 
of the poor . . . . prevent as much as possible that terrible Pestilence termed the 
Asiatic Cholera Morbus . . . . numbers dying of it in Sunderland and Newcastle. 
Mar. 22. National fast . . . . to supplicate the Almighty to remove the dreadful 
Bestlences=.  ¥.: but thanks be to God has not hitherto entered this quarter of the 
country, though very deadly at Coldstream. 

Nov. 24. 410 from Ch. Marjoribanks, M.P. for parish poor. 

Jan. 10. Notice from pulpit as to place of worship at Houndwood. Jas. Aitchison, 
Tobago, son of Jas. Aitchison, Tenant in Renton Barns, left £10 for parish poor. 

June 26. 148 communicants on Roll. 

Mar. 4. Mr John Hamilton, after having filled the offices of Schoolmaster, Heritors’ and 
Session-Clerk to this parish for a period of Forty-six years, died on Saturday, 23rd 
February, and was this day interred in Coldingham Church-yard. Possessed of an acute 
mind, a retentive memory, much local information, intimately acquainted with law and its 
forms, he performed the duties of his office as Clerk with much ability and zeal. The 
interests of the Heritors and Session under his watchful superintendence were guarded 
from injury, and the poor with whom he sympathized he assisted according to their 
wants. His family mourn the loss of an indulgent Parent, the neighbourhood an obliging 
friend, and the Session an instructive Companion and an able Clerk. 

June 1. John Forbes, Schoolmaster. 

Oct. 13. Compeared J.F. and C.W. who confessed that they had been irregularly married 
at the Starch-house . . . ._ had their marriage confirmed before the Kirk-Session. 
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1851, Dec. 25. Session met at Fleurs. 

1854. Sept. 17. Ad. Tait, Schoolmaster. 

1859. June 21. 280 tokens issued. 

1862. Dec. 10. When the attitudes during prayer and praise were changed, the Minute runs :— 
‘© Thus has the custom which our fathers had so long practised been swept away, anda 
new mode of worship, as far as attitude is concerned, introduced. May the piety and 
sincerity of past generations continue to characterize us in these days of change and 
innovation.” The Moderator introduces the following note before his signature—‘* Un- 
authorised, but no objection to the prayer.” 

1863, Dec. 20. Remittent and Typhus Fever and Small-pox have been very general in the Town 
and neighbourhood, but fortunately few deaths have taken place. 


No-AXKVIT 


Che 154. AUCHENCRAW WILLS. 


Edinburgh Commnissariot Testaments. Vol. 2. 20th December, 1571. 


The Testament Testamentare and Inventare of the gudis geir and dettis perteining to 
umguhile Williame Auchincraw in Flemingtoun fluris the tyme of his deceas quhilk wes in the 
moneth of Januare the zeir of God jm ve Ixx zeiris Faithfullie maid and gevin up partlie be him- 
self at Flemingtoun fluris the xiij day of Januar the zeir of God jm ve Ixx zeiris and partlie be 
Gilbert Hwme ane of his executors testamentares Before thir witness Williame Auchincraw in 
Suthirwood [Swynwod] Philip Auchincraw his broder Gilbert Hwme tutor of Westrestoun Alex- 
ander Glasco eldare and Sir John Flint vicare pensionare of Atoun and notare publict. 

Item imprimis the said umquhile Williame had the tyme of his deceis forsaid the gudis geir 
and dettis following perteining to him as his awin propir gudis and geir viz. in the steding of 
Peilwallis threttene oxin price of the pece x merkis Summa Ixxxvjli xiijs iiijd Item ther fyve 
young ky and ane stot price of the pece iiij merkis Summa xvjli Item in Nether Atoun ten oxin 
price of the pece viij merkis Summa liijli vjs viijd_ Item twa stottis price of the pece xls Summa 
iijli Item ane kow and ane stirk ther price therof viij merkis Item in the Reidhall aucht oxin 
price of the pece viij merkis Summa xlijli xiijs iiijd Item twa young oxin ther price of the pece 
xls Summa iiij!i Item uther twa young oxin ther price of the pece iiij merkis Summa vii vjs viijd 
Item in Flemingtoun fluris sevin ky with thair stirkis and twa ky with calfis price of the pece viij- 
merkis Summa xlviijli Item ane young kow and ane stot and ane bull price of the pece threli 
Summa Ix!i_ Item in the Law sevin oxin price of the pece Ix merkis Summa xlij Item twa gray 
meris price of the pece xl merkis Summa liij!i vjs viijd_ Item ane black meir price xxli_ Item ane 
brown meir price tenli_ Item thre naigs price of the pece ten'i Summa xxxli_ Item ane black staig 


Peilwallis of quheit fyftene bolls quheit estimat to the thrid corn extending to xlv bollis quheit 
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price of the boll with the foddir xlvjs Summa ane hundreth thrli and xs Item on the landis and 
steding cf Reidhall of quheit sex bollis and vj peccis quheit estimat to the thrid corne extending to 
nyntene bollis and twa peccis quheit price of the boll forsaid Summa xiiijli xixs Item sawin on 
the landis of Nether Atoun ten bollis and ane farlote quheit estimat to the thrid corne extending 
to xxx bollis and thre farlottis quheit price of the boll forsaid Summa Ixxli xiiijs vjd Item sawin 
upoun the landis of Flemingtoun thre bollis and thre firlottis quheit extending to fourtene bollis 
and ane firlote quheit price forsaid Summa xxxijli iiij- Item sawin on Coldinghame Law thre 
firlottis estimat to the thrid corne extending to twa bollis ane firlote price of the boll forsaid 
Summa vii jijs vji_ Item in the Peilwallis xxxij bollis ten peccis threshin beir price of the boll twa 
merkis Item twelf bollis beir not windit ther price of the boll forsaid Summa thereof fyftie nyne 
pundis ten shillings Item in the barneyard ther twa stakkis beir estimat to fourtie bollis beir price 
of the boll forsaid Summa liijli vjs viijd Item ane stak of quheit threshin in the barne estimat to 
xxv bollis quheit price of the bollis xxxiijs iiijd Summa xljli xiiijs iiijd Item ane stak of quheit in 
the barnezaird estimat to xxv bollis price of the boll forsaid Summa xljli xiij- iiijd Item in the 
yard fyve stackis aittis estimat to sevinscore bollis aittis price of the boll xiijs iiij4 Summa Ixxxiijli 

in Nether Atoun xix bollis thre firlottis beir in ane bing price of the boll ij merkis Summa xxvjii 

vs viijd Item in the barne ane stak beir estimat to xviij bollis beir price of the boll forsaid Summa 
xxiiijli Item in the zard ane beir stak estimat to xx bollis beir price of the boll forsaid Summa 
xxvjli xiijs iiijd Item of quheit in the barne ellevin bollis twa firlottis quheit price of the boll xxxiijs 

iiijd Summa xix! iijs iiijd and of that ressavit in arlis fra John Orknay and Lance Craw ane 
croun Item in the zard ane stak of quheit estimat to xxiiij bollis price of the boll xxxiijs iiijd 

Summa xli_ Item bingit in the barne xviij bollis aittis price of the boll xiijs iiij4- Summa xijli Item 
in the barnzard twa stakkis aittis estimat to xl bollis price of the boll forsaid Summa xxvjli xiijs 

iiij Item twa boll peis price of the boll threttie shillings Summa iijli Item in the Reidhall in 
the barne ane stak aittis estimat to xxx bollis price forsaid Summa xxli Item ane stak beir ther 
estimat to fourteen bollis price of the boll twa merk Summa xviijli xiijs iiijd Item ane stak quheit 
in the barnzard estimat to xij bollis quheit price of the boll xxxiijs iiijd Summa xxli Item of aittis 
stackit in the same stack estimat to ten bollis price forsaid Summa x merkis Item in Fleming- 
toun fluris in the barne nyne bollis quheit price of the bollis xxxiijs iijjd Summa xvli Item fyve 
bollis ry price of the boll twa merkis Summa x merkis Item in the barne xxxiiij bollis beir price 
of the boll twa merkis Summa xlv!i vjs viij4 Item in the barnezard Ix bollis aittis price of the boll 
foresaid Summa xiii Item in the Law of Coldinghame in the barne aucht bollis ten peccis aittis 
price of the boll forsaid Summa vii xiiijs Item in the barnezard xxvj bollis aittis price of boll 
forsaid Summa xxiiijli Item in the barne ellevin firlottis beir price of the boll ij merkis Summa 
threli xiijs iiijd Item in the barnezard twa stakis beir estimat to xxx bollis beir price of the boll 
twa merkis Summa xlli Item ten bollis peis price of the boll xxxs Summa xv! Item the said 
umquhile William had the tyme of his deceis forsaid in peis twa hundreth merkis Item in utensile 
and domicile extenden to twa hundreth merkis 

Summa Inventary—xviije Ixxxjli xviijs viijd 


FOLLOWIS THE DETTIS AWING TO THE DEID. 


In the first ther was awing to the said umquhile William the dettis efterspecifiit be the per- 
sons eftir following viz. : be ——— spous of Thomas Brown of the rest of ane compt sex'i iijs Item 
for sex firlottis quheit liiijs Item be David Ellem of Rentoun his gudfader according to aine compt 
maid therupoun sex score foureli vjs viijd_ Item be George Wicht in Atoun for the rest of quheit 
Xxxjs Item be Thomas Hob in Nethir Atoun for the rest of aittis xs Item be Johne Gibsoun mer- 
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chand in Edinburgh tenli Item be ‘‘¢k Merschell of Bervik” for fyftene bollis aittis twelf Item 
be George Temple for Ix wodderis Ixxijli and of that ressavit in arlis xxxs Summa of the dettis 
awing to the deid—ij¢ xxvijli xiiijs viijd 

Summa af the Inventare withe the dittis—ijm je ixli xiijs iiijd 

Followis the dettis awing be the deid Item the said umquhile William grantit him to be rest- 
ing awand the tyme of his deceis to the creditors eftir following the dettis undirwrittin viz. : to the 
Convent of Coldinghame thre bollis of teind quheit for the crope and zeir of God jm ve Ixx zeir 
price of the boll xxxvjs_ Summa vii viijs. Item mair fyve bollis aittis price of the ko'l xiijx iiijd 
Summa iijli vjs viijd Item mair fyve firlottis peis price of the boll xxx Summa xxvs Item to 
Johne Russell ten firlottis attis price of the boll forsaid Summa xxxiijs iiijd Item to James Fishare 
for his fe at Mertymes bigane xxx viljs Item to Williame Michelsoun for his fe xxs Item to the 
hyndis wy fis that schure in hervest ane boll beir price therof ij merkis Item to the scheraris in 
Coldinghame xjs vj Item to Janet Carmichaell for her fe threli Item to Isobell Spruncates for 
hir fe xijs_ Item to Helene Watson for hir fe xijs Item to Johne Weddell xxxiiijs Item to Patrik 
Rowane for discharge of ane hors that George Craw coft fra him xijli .Item to George Craw 
foureli Item to Lard Broun for quheit stray xxxs in cais he will sweir the same to be restand 
awand to him Item to Williame Patersone for his fee foureli Item to —— Slycht in Bervik 
for spyces xiijs striveling Item to Patrik Roull for ane hors tenli Item mair to him for ane ox 
tenli_ And for uther thingis that he ressavit of his gudis tenli Item to James Friskyne tenli Item 
to John Wicht chepman xxxiiijs Item to Lancie Craw vs vijd Item to John Dunlofpe for silk xxvjs 
Item to Petir Flint for ane eln of Poldavye sevins Item to Janet Mertyne nureis xxxs Item to 
Alexander Glasgw sevin bollis aittis price of the boll xiijs iiij4 Summa iiijli xiijs iiijd Item to 
James Aitken and Johne Hog ane boll aittis price therof forsaid Item to Robert Freir for ten 
quarters of bombacy xxxvjs_ Item to Patrik his bruther sevinli Item to Sir Johne Flint for thre 
yeiris small teindis lvs Item to Elspet Auchincraw my broder James dochter ane hundreth pundis 
Item to Elspet Auchincraw aucht bollis quheit and aucht bollis beir price of the boll quheit XXXVjs 
pice of the boll bier ij merkis Summa of the beir and quheit xxvli xvjd_ Item to William Fiddes 


Summa of the fre gudis the dettis beand deducit ——— jm viije Lxiiijli xvijs iijd 
To be dividit in thre partis the deidis part extendis to ——— vje xxjli xvijs xijs vd 


LEGACIE AND LATTERWILL 


I the forsaid Williame Auchincraw hes maid and makis instantlie my legacie in this manner 
and chesis and admittis Jonet Ellem my spous to be ane of my executors Togidder with William 
Auchincraw in Swthzrwod and Gilbert Hwme my sister sone And als chesis and ordinis the forsaid 
Williame and Gilbert tutoris testamentaris curatoris gydaris and governoris to all my barnis and als 
to Robert Roull af the Peilwallis Item I leve my eldest sone George Auchincraw to be my lauchfull 
air to ane husband land and ane half that wis the Lard of Kylleis land lyand in Flemingtoun callit 
Nethir Atoun and the half land lyand throuch the Reidhall fuird and throw Flemingtoun fluris with 
the doucat and merchis to the burne And als the annual rent af Johne Huldeis ——-—— in the 
Commoun of Haymouth with charter and sesing therof Togidder with my gudewill and rycht of 
foure husband lands in Nethir Atoun with twa cotage in Coldinghame ane at the Kirkstyle ane 
uther at the barnezard dyk callit James Clinkiskellis cotage with all the evidentis maid therupoun 
And the said George sall ressave the landis in Nethir Atoun plenesit and the plenesing to be 
allowit in his bairnspart of geir Item I leve to Lancie Auchincraw ane hous ane zard and ane 
aiker of infield land that was occupyit be Alexander Patersoun And this I will that George 
observe and the dewetie to be modefeit be his executors And als I leve to Philip Auchincraw his 
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lifrent of the hous at the Kirkstyle and the dewetie to be payit to George my sone at the sicht of 
my executors ut supra Item I leve my part of gudis to be partit equalie amangis my foure 
dochteris and sones to be distributit at the sicht of my tutoris testamentaris and curators Item to 
Robert Roull to be usit as I haif directit my curatoris Williame Auchincraw and Gilbert Hwme 
That is to say the said Robert sall enter to the half of the Peilwallis sawin with all kynd of cornes 
and with aucht oxin and his entrie therto salbe at Whitsonday nixt thereftir as the said Williame 
and Gilbert tutoris testamentaris and curators to my barnis and als to him thinkis gud and sa sone 
as the said Robert with avis of his freindis may releve the sowine quhairthrow the uther half is 
astrictit to me he shall ressave the haill steid with the sawing and oxin therupoun except the aker 
possessit be Sir Johne Flint quhilk I leve to him siclyk as he had it left to him be James Reull, 
heretour of the samin in lifrent Item I leve to Johne my son and Jonet Ellein my spous my richt 
and yndness of the foure landis in the Reidhall and the foure landis of Flemingtoun fluris togidder 
with the landis in the Law of Coldingham with the gud will of hir fader to hir an him and farder I 
leve to hir and Johne my sone the azzzal rend that I haif upoun the Crawsfed and in cais that Jonet 
my spous cleithzs hirsejf to ane uther husband than and in that cais the said Johne my sone sall 
enter to the foure landis in Flemingtoun fluris and the said Jonet to bruik the four landis in the 
Reidhall and thereftir the rycht and kyndness to redound agane to Johne my sone withe the 
gudewill and plesour of ther maistres and forder IJ leve all my insicht gudis to be sichtit judgit 
and disposit by my executors Jonet Ellem my spous William Auchincraw and Gilbert Hume 
curatoris and tutoris testameéntaris forsaidis Joannes Flint vicarius pensionarius de Atoun exhort- 
ator ac notarius publicus ad premissa requisitus testa manu mea propria 

Compositio Quotta xx!i Summa quotte twentie pundis 

We MRS Robert Maitland etc Commissaris of Edinburgh specialie constitut for confirmatioun 
of testamentis be the tennour heirof ratefeis apprevis and confirmis this present testament or 
Inventare in sa far as the samin is deulie and lauchtfullie maid of the gudis and geir above 
specifeit alanerlie and gevis and committis the intromissioun with the samin to the saidis Jonet 
Ellein spous to the said umquhile William with William Auchincraw in Swthirwod and Gilbert 
Hwme sister sone to the said umquhile William executoris testamentaris to him Reservand 
compt to be maid be the saidis executors therof as accords of the law and the said Gilbert 
Hwme ane of the saidis executonis being sworne hes maide faith trulie to exerce the said 
office and hes fundin cautioun that the gudis and geir above specifeit salbe furthcumand to all 
parteis havand interes as law will as ane act maid therupoun beris at Leithe 


Edinburgh Commissariot Testaments. Vol. 23. 17th December, 1591. 


The Testament Testamentar and Inventary of the guidis geir sowmes of money and dettis 
perteining to umquhile ane honorabill man George Auchincraw of Flemyngtoun Fluiris within 
the parochin of Aittoun in the Merse the time of his deceis quha deceissit in Peilwallis upoun the 
xiiij day of May the zeir of God jm ve Ixxxxj zeiris Faythfullie maid and gevin up be himself and 
subscryvit with his awin hand at his dwelling hous of Peilwallis upoun the xj day of May the zeir 
of God forsaid befoir thir witness Mr John Craig Doctor in Phisick, James Auchincraw of 
Guninsgrene David Auchincraw his son Adam Wilkesone in Eymouth and Johne Horne notar 
publict with utheris dyveris. 

In the first the said umquhile George Auchincraw of Flemyngtoun Fluris had the gudis geir 
sowmes of money and dettis of the awaill and prices eftir following perteining to him the tyme 
of his deceis foirsaid viz: Item upoun the groundis and landis of Peilwallis aucht hors and 
meiris by the airschipe hors price of the pece-ourheid xli Summa Ixxxli Item mair ane foill 
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price viij merkis Item mair xvij drawin oxin by the airschife ox price of the pece ourheid 
xii Summa je Ixxli Item mair ther xxx ky with thair followeris price of the pece ourheid with 
the followeris viiji Summa ij¢ xi Item -mair xxiiij zoung nolt of ane and tua zeir auldis price 
of the pece ourheid v merkis Summa Ixxxli Item mair ther Ixxxxix zowis price of the pece 
ourheid xxxs Summa je xlviijli xe Item mair ther Ixxxx zeild scheipe price of the pece tua 
merkis Summa je xxli Item mair ther in the barnes of Peilwallis lx bollis beir price of the 
boll v merkis Summa ij¢ li Item sawin on the ground and landis of Peilwallis xviij bollis beir 
estimat to the feirde corne extending to Ixxij bollis beir price of the boll with the fodder iiji Summa 
ij¢ xvji Item mair sawin thereon Ixxij bollis aittis estimat to the ferd corne extending to fourtene 
scoir aucht bollis aittis price of the boll with the fodder xls Summa ve Ixxvjli Item mair sawin 
ther xviij bollis twa firlottis peis estimat to the feird corne extending to Ixxiiij bollis peis and benis 
price of the boll with the fodder iij!li Summa ijc xxijli Item upoun the ground and landis of 
Nethir Aittoun xij drawin oxin price of the pece viijli Summa Ixxxxvjli Item mair ther tua wark 
hors price of the pece x merkis Summa xx merkis Item mair ther aucht zeild nolt of tua and 
three zeir auldis price of the pece ourheid iiijli Summa xxxijli Item of cornes in the barne of 
Nethir Aittoun xxviij bollis beir price of the boll v merkis Summa j¢ xl merkis Item sawin on 
the said ground and landis of Nethir Aittoun liij bollis thre furlettis aittis estimat to the thrid 
corne extending to aucht scoir ane bollis ane furlett aittis price of the boll with the fodder xls 

Summa iij¢ xxijlixs Item mair sawin theron nyne bollis thrie furlettis peis estimat to the feird 
corne extending to xxxiv bollis peis price of the boll with the fodder iijli Summa je xvijli Item 
mair sawin ther tua bollis quheit estimat to the feird corne extending to aucht bollis quheit price 
of the boll with the fodder iiijit Summa xxxijli Item mair sawin upoun the said ground and 
landis of Nethir Aittoun ten bollis beir estimat to the feird corne extending to xl bolls beir price 
of the boll with the fodder iijli Summa j¢ xxli Item upoun the ground and landis of Reidhall 
nyne drawin oxin price of the pece xii Summa Ixxxxli Item mair ther xvj zeild nolt stottis and 


quoyis of tua and thrie zeir auldis price of the pece ourheid iiijli Summa Ixiiijli Item. mair ther 
in the barne of Reidhall xvj bollis beir price of the boll v merkis Summa Ixxx merkis Item mair 
ther xxxvij bollis tua furlettis aittis sawin estimat to the thrid corne extending to fyve scoir twelf 
bollis half boll aittis price of the boll with the fodder xls Summa ij¢ xxv!i Item mair ther tua 
bollis quheit sawin estimat to the feird corne extending to aucht bollis quheit price of the boll with 
the fodder iiijii Snmma xxxijli Item mair sawin ther and on Nethirbyre sevin furlettis peis 
estimat to the feird corne extending to sevin bollis peis price of the boll with the fodder iijli 

Summa xxjli Item mair ther sax bollis beir sawin estimat to the feird corne exending to xxiiij 
bollis beir price of the boll with the fodder iijli Summa Ixxijli Item lyand in Eymouth Ix pece 
of aikin tymmer price of the pece xls Summa je xx!i Item in utencilis and domicils with the 
abuilzementis of his bodie estimat to j¢ merkis Summa of the Inventar iijm vje Ixvijli xiijs iijd 


FOLLOWIS THE DETTIS AWIN TO THE DEID 


Item ther was awin to the said umquhile George Auchincraw of Flemyntoun fluris be 
Cuthbert Richardsone in Eymouth of borrowit money viijli Item be Alexander Home in 
Coldinghame iiijli Item be Johne Broun in Eymouth for tymmer xxviijli Item be David Wycht 
in Aitoun for beir Is Item be Mr Alexander Kellie in Dunbar for beir j¢ merkis Item be Agnes 
Achesone relict of umquhile Johne Kellie burges of Dunbar for sax bollis beir xxli Item be 
David Rentoun of Billie of byrun annaells furth of his lands of Lamertoun resten thrie termes j¢ li 
Item be Robert Reull now of Peilwallis quhilk the said umquhile George employit for the said 
Robert for acquyring of the said Robertis entrie and infeftment of his landis of Peilwallis the 
sowme of vij¢ merkis Itém be Peter Craw in Eymouth xijli 
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Summa of the dettis awin to the deid 
vije vijli xvjs viijd 

Summa of the Inventar with the dettis 
iiijm iije Ixxvli xs : 


FOLLOWIS THE DETTIS AWIN BE THE DEID 


Item ther was awing be the said umquhile George Auchincraw of Flemyngtoun fluiris to 
Elizabeth Margaret George James and Jane Rewllis lauchtfull bairnes of umquhile Robert Reull 
of Peilwallis for ther portion naturall or bairnes part of geir quhilk thai befell be ther saide um- 
quhile faderis deceis and ther said umquhile faderis thrid part guidis and geir callit deidis part quhilk 
thai befell be way of legacie left to thame and intromettit with be the defunct the sowme of 
jm iije merkis as ther said umquhile faderis confermit testament beiris Item to the said Robert 
Ruell younger of Peilwallis quhilk the defunct ressavit and upliftit as tutour testamentar to him 
fra the hindis of Alexander and William Idingtounes in Bothuell for redemption of ther lands of 
Bothell conforme to ane instrument of redemptioun maid therupoun the sowme of viije¢ merkis 

Summa of the dettis awin be the deid jm iiije li 

Restis of frie geir the dettis deducit ijm ixe Ixxvli xs 

To be dividit in thre partis deidis part is ixe Ixxxxjli xvjs viijd 

Quotta componitur pro ——— xxxti Quhairof the quota is componit for xxxli 


FOLLOWIS THE DEIDIS LEGACIE AND LATTERWILL 


At Peilwallis the xj day of May the zeir of God j™ ve Ixxxxj zeiris the quhilk day the said 
George Auchincraw of Flemyngtoun fluris maid his Legacie and Latterwill as efter followis viz: 
Imprimis I the said George levis to my brother Johne Auchincraw my gzvhyt cursour hors Item I 
leve the haill rest of my guidis geir and dettis perteining to me The dettis awin be me to utheris 
being payit to be equallie distributit and partit to Magdalene Cristiane Margaret elder and 
Margaret younger and — Auchincrawis my dochteris be my executoris underwritten Item I 
leve and nominatis Jonet Auchincraw my spous and William Auchincraw in Su wod hir brother 
german equall executors to me and intromittoris with my saidis guidis and geir for distributioun 
therof in maner foirsaid And nominatis the said Jonet Auchincraw my said spous and the said 
William Auchincraw hir said broder tutoris immistratoris gydaris and governoris to my haill 
bairnes for gydding and governing thame during the minoritie in ther landis leving guidis and geir 
as they sall answer to ther God on the Latter day of judgement and in cais it sall happin the said 
Jonet Auchincraw my said spous to apply hirself in mariage with onie partie at onie tyme during the 
minoritie of onie of my saidis bairnes Than said in that caise I leif and nominatis the said Johne 
Auchincraw my said broder equall executor with the said William Auchincraw of Swyhwod to me 
and intrometter with my saidis guidis and geir as als equall tutour and administratour with the 
said William to my saidis haill bairnes during ther said minorities and to supply the said Jonetis 
place in bayth the saidis officis of executorie and tutorie Lykeas I be the tenour heirof now and 
than and than as now secludis the said Jonet my said spous fra all rycht to the saidis officis for 
evir In witness of the quhilk thing I have subscryvit thir presentis with my awin hand This was 
done day zeir and place forsaidis befoir thir witness above specifeit sic subscribitur George Craw 
with my hand James Auchincraw in Sunnisgrene witnes John Craig Doctor subscripsit ut testis 
Adame Wilkesone witnes Joannes Horne notarius publicus in premissis testis specialiter requisitus 
teste manu mea propria 

We Mris John Prestoun etc. Be the tenour heirof ratifeis apprevis and confirmis this present 
testament or Inventar insa far as the samyn is dewlie and laufullie maid of the guidis and geir 
above specifeit allanerlie and gevis and committis the intromissioun with the samyn to the saidis 
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Jonet Auchincraw and William Auchincraw executors testamentars to the said umquhile George 
Auchencraw Reservand compt to be maid be thame therof as accordis of the law and thai being 
suorne maid fayth treulie to exerce the said office and his fundin cautioun that the guidis and 
geir above writtin salbe furthcumand etc. as ane act maid therupon beiris 


Edinburgh Commissariot Testaments. Vol. 28. 16th May, 1595. 


The Testament Dative and Inventory of the guidis geir sowmes of money and dettis pertein- 
ing to umquhile James Craw in Gunnisgreine within the Sherifdome of Berwick the tyme of his 
deceis Quha deceissit upon the last day of December the zeir of God jm ve 1xxxxilij zeiris 
Faythfullie maid and gevin up be David Craw as tutour and in name and behalf of James Craw oy 
to the defunct and Executor Dative decernit to him be decreit of the Commissaris of Edinburgh as 
the samyn decreit of the dait the xvj day of May the zeir of God jm ve Ixxxxv yeiris mair at lenth 
beris 

In the first the said umquhile James Craw had the gudis geir sowmes of money and dettis of 
the availe and pryces eftir following perteining to him the tyme of his deceis forsaid viz: upon the 
lands of Gunsgreen thrie meiris by the airschipe horse and herezeald hors price of the 
peice ourheid ten merkis Summa xxli_ Item twa staigis of tua zeir auld price of the piece ourheid 
iijli vjs viijd Summa. vjli xiijs iiij4 Item 51 zowis price of the peice xxvjs viijd Summa Ixvijli 
xiijs iiij4 Item xxxvj gymmer and dynmount price of the peice xxs Summa xxxvjli Item tua 
tupis price of the peice xxs Summa xls Item xx hoggis price of the peice xvjs Summa xvjli 
Item tua oxin by the airschipe ox price of the peice xi Summa xxt Item aucht ky pryce of the 
peice viijli Summa Ixiiijli Item tua quoyes of tua zeir auld price of the piece iij!i Summa vyli 
Item thrie stotis of tua zeir auld price of the piece iijli Summa ixli Item sawin upon the lands of 
Sunnisgriene before his deceis six furlottis quheit estimat to the ferd corne extending to vj bollis 
quheit price of the boll with the fodder vii Summa xxxli Item in the barne and barnzard of 
Sunisgreine xx° bollis beir price of the boll with the fodder vii Summa je li Item mair in the said 
barne and barne zaird four bollis peis price of the boll with the fodder vli Summa xxli Item upan 
the landis of Reidhall aucht oxin price of the peice xli Summa Ixxxli Item in the barne and 
barnezaird of Reidhall xj bollis beir price of the boll with the fodder vii Summa Ivli Item mair ther 


xj bollis aitis price of the boll with the fodder iiij!i Summa xliiiji Item in the barne and barne- 
zaird of Gunsgreen xxxij bollis aitis price of the boll with the fodder iiijli Summa je xxviij!t 
Item upoun the landis of Nethir Aitoun xij oxin price of the piece x!i Summa je xxli_ Item in the 
barne and barnezaird of Nethir Aitoun four bollis quheit price of the boll with the fodder vjli 
the fodder vii Summa je xli Item mair ther four bollis peis price of the boll with the fodder vli 
Summa xxli Item mair ther fyve chalderis and sevin bollis aitis pryce of the boll with the fodder 
iiijli Summa iije xlviijli Item in utencilis and domicilis with the abuilzeamentis of his body 
by the airschipe estimat to xxli 

Summa of the Inventar jm iije xlvli vjs viijd 

Na debtis awin to the deid 


FOLLOWIS THE DETIS AWING BE THE DEID 


Item ther was awin be the said umquhile James Craw to Alexander Commendator of Cold- 
inghame for his teinds in anno j™ ve Ixxxxiiij zeiris thrie bollis quheit pryce of the boll vjli ane boll 
peis price |i ellevin bollis and ane furlot beir pryce of the boll v!i and xxiiij bollis iij furlottis aitis 


price of the boll iiijli Summa je Ixxviijli vs Item to William Hannay scheiphird for his boll the 
said zeir aucht bollis aitis pryce of the boll iiij!i Summa xxxijli Item to William Gowrie for his 
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fie and bounteith the said zeir vij!i xs Item to Alexander Baithgat for his fie vii Item to James 
Mathesoun for his fie iiij!i_ Item to Gawin Broun for his fie iiijli Item to James Rentoun for his fie 
iiijli_ Item to James Tok for his fie iijli Item to Marioun Ogylvie for hir fie and bounteith liijs iiijd 


Item to Agnes Scot for hir fie Is 


Item to Agnes Thomsoun for hir fie Is ’ 
Summa of the detis awing be the deid ije xlvli viijs iiij4 
Restis of frie geir the detis deducit jm Ixxxxixli xviijs iiijd 


To be dividit in twa pairtis deidis pairtis v¢ xlix!i xixs ijd 

Quota componitur pro xx merkis Quhair of the quot is componit for xx merkis 

We Mris Jon Paterson etc understanding that eftir dew summoning and laufull warning maid 
be forme of Edict oppinlie as effeiris of the executors and intromitteris with the gudis and geir of 
the said umquhile James Craw and of utheris haifand enteres To compeir etc: we decernit ther 
intill as our decreit gevin therupoun beiris Conforme to the quhilk we in our soverane lordis name 
and anctoritie makis constitutis and ordainis and confirmis the said James Craw in Executor 
Dative to the said umquhile James Craw his guidsire with power to him to intromet etc Quhair- 
upoun cautioun is fundin as ane act beiris 

Secundo Junii 1596 Ane Eik maid to his testament gratis 

We Mris John Prestoun etc Be the tennour heirof ratifeis apprevis and confirmis the said 
James Craw only Executor Dative to the said umquhile James Craw his guidsir in and to the 
gudis and geir undirwrittin’of the awaill and prices respective eftir following omittit and left furth 
of the principall Confirmit testament foirsaid viz. Item there is omittit out of the said Inventar 


the intromission with the samyn to the said James executor forsaid with power to him 


No. XXVIII. 


CE p. 166. BOORLAW BOOK OF AUCHENCRAW. 


(1) If any man dwelling in the neighbourhood hold sums above his stent, being charged by 
the Boorlaw, or his neighbours, to put them off the ground ; for every 24 hours they are kept after 
the warning, and command of the Boorlaw, he is to pay 20 shillings Scots money. 

(2) Whosoever shall have any beasts lying without house, betwixt the 3rd day of May and the 
corn’s being shorn and led to the yard, for ilk night he is complained upon, he shall pay 20 shil- 
lings Scots to the Boorlaw ; and if there be any calling, to pay the value of the comprisement. 

(3) Whosoever tethers his horse on his neighbour's ground the skaith shall be comprised, and 
payment made to the complainer. Moreover, he shall pay to the Boorlaw half a merk for ilk fault. 

(4) Whosoever pastures goods upon other men’s grounds, being discharged by the possessor, 
shall pay 6 shillings ; and if he be far within the ground, shall pay for ilk fault to the Boorlaw 
six shillings and eight pennies. 

(5) There shall no man hold a follower from five quarters old, but it shall stand for two fol- 
lowers. 
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(6) Whosoever they be, man, woman, or servant, that stops the officer to poind, after the act 
is passed, the goodman of the house shall be answerable for all the rest, and shall pay to the 
Boorlaw 6 shillings. 

(7) If any man complain upon another wrongfully, if it is proved contrary from the time given 
up to the Boorlaw, the complainer shall pay 6 shillings. 

(8) Whosoever casts Peats, Turves, Fail, or Divots upon his neighbour's ground, shall pay 
20 shillings to the Boorlaw ; and he that ought the land shall lead them home to himself. 

(9) He that breaks his neighbour's ground with a spade, shovel, or hoe, shall make it all as 
good as it was, and shall pay to the Boorlaw 20 shillings. 

(10) Whosoever steals turves or peats from his master, or any other neighbour within the 
ground, shall pay for the first fault 20 shillings, and shall be put off the ground. 

(11) Whosoever receives any man’s servants or cotter with straw or hay, he shall deliver the 
same to the complainer, and be put out of the parish, and shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(12) Whosoever trouble or molests the Boorlaw, or any in their presence, with ill language, 
shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(13) Whosoever is lawfully warned to the Boortaw by the Boorlaw men or other officer, being 
complained upon for non-compearance, shall pay 10 shillings for the first fault, and 20 shillings for 
the second, and shall be given up to the Heritors as contemners of and disobedient to their 
authority. 

(14) If any man’s goods shall happen on another's skaith_as corns, meadow or common 
pasture, the owner of the corns, meadow, &c., shall have no liberty to poynd the goods, or do 
any harm to the herds, but complain to the Boorlaw, and the skaith shall be comprised, and 
satisfaction given to the owner, z.¢., the complainer. 

(15) Whosoever shall contemn the Boorlaw, and act above mentioned either by poinding the 
goods, striking the heads, or detaining the cattle, thinking to despise the Boorlaw, all the skaith 
shall be lost, and he shall pay the Boorlaw 20 shillings. c 

(16) Also our Boorlaw men discharges and forbids, by act of Boorlaw, all within our bounds 
to hold Swine, Ducks, Geese, being skaithful to corne, under the pain of 20 shillings for ilk time 
they are complained upon, and the skaith presently paid to the complainer. 

(17) Whosoever has their goods among their neighbour's turves, casting them down and 
breaking them with their feet ; for ilk time they are complained upon shall pay 20 shillings Scots 
to the Boorlaw. 

(18) If any man be charged by the Boorlaw to go and comprise corn eaten by his neighbour's 
goods, if it is not prise worth, that is to say, within } a peck, shall pay to the Boorlaw 3 a merk. 

(19) Whosoever stops at home from the Boorlaw, and sends another in his name (being in 
health), shall pay half a merk to the Boorlaw. 

(20) If any Herd or others shall break these acts, their master shall go with the officer and 
poind them himself, and deliver a sufficient Poind, according to the fault, otherwise their masters 
shall be poinded themselves, and satisfaction made to the complainer. 

(21) Whosoever is poinded for breach of any act insert in the Boorlaw book, if he loose not 
the same within fyfteen days, he shall not have access to make suit for it again, though never so 
good. 

(22) Any dwelling in the neighbourhood that has any teathered Nolt on the ground, albeit it 
is parted ground, for ilk time they are complained upon, shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(23) He that sheareth his neighbour's corn, the same being run-rig, if he comes with the 
shearers himself, he shall restore two shearers for every one he takes away, and shall pay 
orderly to the Boorlaw 20 shillings. 
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(24) Any man in the neighbourhood who sheds his beasts from the rest, and feeds them on 
any part of the hained ground, ilk time he is complained upon, shall pay 20 shillings to the 
Boorlaw, except they be new let go from work. 

(25) If any man’s goods go astray, and hurt another's corn, he poinding them not knowing 
the owner, but sends to the party suspected, and if they are his, and yet he deny them, for fear of 
damage from the Boorlaw, shall pay 20 shillings, and satisfy the complainer by judges. 

(26) He that receipts or fees another man's servant shall pay the wages; if the servant is 
once entered and content, the complainer be judge. 

(27) Any in the neighbourhood where the land is run-rig, that tilleth any of his neighbour's 
unto his own, being furred by the Boorlaw men, the complainer’s loss shall be made good, and 
he shall pay 20 shillings for his oppression to the Boorlaw. 

(28) We statute and ordain, that during the time of Harvest, no man shall tether horses 
among his neighbours’ stouks or standing corn till the fields are clear, under the pain of 20 shil- 
lings. 

(29) Sik like during harvest no man shall put out his horses before the sun rise, or be out 
after the sun is set. 

(30) None shall put forth his goods in the neighbourhood where there is a common herd, till 
he fetch them at the usual time, under pain of 20 shillings. 

(31) Whosoever eateth his neighbours’ corn, the skaith shall be comprised. If the owner of 
the goods refuse the comprisement, he shall be poinded, satisfaction made to the complainer, and 
he shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(32) There shall no man infield of folding ground, without advice and consent of his neigh- 
bours, under pain of 20 shillings. 

(33) Whosoever in the neighbourhood is charged by his neighbour to mend roads, let away 
water broken out at wrong sluices, or to mend bridges, being in their manors, and refuseth, shall 
pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(34) Whosoever is charged by the Boorlaw to go and comprise corn, meadows, judge 
marches, or part land, if he refuse shall pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(35) Whosoever keeps not the Boorlaw orderly, and cannot produce a sufficient reason for 
his absence, shall pay to the Boorlaw 1o shillings. 

(36) We statute and ordain, that no man have his calves going among his neighbour's corn 
above the age of 6 weeks old, under the pain of 20 shillings ilk time complained upon. 

(37) We discharge and prohibit that no man have foals going on other men’s corn above 6 
weeks old, but they shall keep them with their dames, at the pain of 6 shillings each fault. 

(38) Whosoever causes carts or waggons go off road, under pretence of foul roads, and 
hereby hurteth his neighbour’s corn, when he can get about by any means, shall pay to the Boor- 
law 20 shillings. 

(39) He that hath a wanton or unruly foal, or stag that runs commonly from the herdage to 
corns or meadows, must langit it, otherways the keeper shall not be accountable for the damage, 
but the owner shall satisfy the complainer, and pay 20 shillings to the Boorlaw. 

(40) There shall no man ride upon one horse with another in his hand, where the road is 
bounded on both sides with corn, and so trample the same; but he shall go about another way, 
to keep clear of his own and his neighbourhood’s skaith, otherways he shall pay 20 shillings every 
time he is complained on. 

(41) Whosoever dwelling in the neighbourhood, having muck or dung lying near his neigh- 
bours ; if they take any of their neighbours’ wrongfully, shall both pay it back, quantity for 
quantity, and to the Boorlaw 20 shillings. 
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(42) It is ordained, that no cotter, nor sub-tenant, shall have any more than 8 carts full of 


Turves, and he that leads any more, shall pay to the Boorlaw 40 shillings, and he that receives 


them as much. 
(43) It is ordained, that no cotter’s calf be found among the corn, under pain of 20 shillings. 


(44) It is ordained, that none pluck heather in the fence, but shall pay 6 shillings and 8 


pennys for ilk burden. 
(45) It is ordained, that no man leads corn in the neighbourhood till it is condescended upon 


ina fenced Boorlaw Court ; and that no man lead or poyn among corn after twilight, under 40 


shillings to the Boorlaw. 
(46) Lastly, it is ordained, that none put out horses until day-light, under pain of 6 shillings 


and 8 pence to the Boorlaw. 


NOs aX LX, 


pees 7: WILLIAM CROW OF NETHERBYRES. 


Tombstone of William Crow of Netherbyres in Coldingham Churchyard. 
The marble is much broken and damaged. The inscription was made 
out with much trouble by Dr Hardy and Mr Andrew Wilson. 


LS Pree OF 


Gulielmus Crow de Netherbyres, armiger, 

Qui ad artem quamque vero ingenis dignam. 
Percipiendam pariter (ac o7 acque) colendam 
Ingenio valebat nobilis (simo) 

Quod prae ceteres d(iligenter) exercuit 

Musica, Mechanica, h(umana)rum cultura 

Quarum ac cognalaru(m) (a)rtium peritia 

Cum nonestate illibata ac m(o)ribus urbanis conjuncta 
Principibus haud panas in republica et in literis viris 
Et notus et meritissimo carus factus est, 
Optimorum aulem amicitias parcus colens, 

Amicum potius praebebat generis humani 
Familiarum ac totius viciniae commodus 

Consilio prudenti, opere indefesso, 

Libentissime semper inserviendus 

Vitam agebat paterno rure 

Fucuelates modicas sapienter administrans 
Elegenter simul iis-dem fructus, 

Contemptor lucri, ambitione major, 

Libertatis amantissimus 
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Dum praestanti cuique stud(is) nobile incumbit 
Valetudini suae ac viribus (animae) parsim consuelens 
Mediae aetatis ha(ud) (tant)um inclinatus 

Resolvit nervorum cor(ruptus) brevi extinetus est 
Obiit 26th Februarii 4.D. MDCCLI.. 

Annos nat(us) 2 m(enses) 

Hoc Saxum Nugus memor(iae) sacrum 

(Margaret Allan) uxore moestissima 

(Erectum est). 


[TRANSLATION OF ABOVE]. 

Here ts buried William Crow Netherbyres, Esquire, who, alike in acquiring and cultivating every 
science worthy of an ingenuous man, exalted by a most noble genius which he assiduously exercised beyond 
others. By music, mechanics, the culture of letters and skill in these and other cognate arts, combined with 
thorough integrity and elegant manners, he became known and was deservedly dear to not a jew of the chief 
men of the state and of literature. Sparingly cultivating the friendship of the great, he rather showed him- 
self to be the friend of the human race. He always cheerfully devoted himself to the benefit of his acquaint- 
ances of the whole neighbourhood, by prudent counsel and by indefatigable exertion, he spent his life on his 
paternal estate, wisely administering his moderate means and at the same time elegantly enjoying them. 
He was a despiser of lucre, ani a most ardent friend of liberty. Superior to ambition, whilst he eager gave 
himself to every noble study not considering his own health or strength, in the mid-time of his days, seized 
with palsy, he was suddenly cut off. He died on the 26th February in the year 1750, aged years, 2 
months. 

This stone, sacred to his memory, ts erected by his deeply affected wife Margaret Allan. 
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Chop: 158. WILLIAM BOIG OF AUCHENCRAW. 


Inventar of the Writtes and evidents of these Two husband Lands and half 
Husband Land in Auchincraw whereof one called a park-land and that 
Husband Land and half husband Land in Westrestoun pertaining to 
William Boig portioner of Auchincraw and disponed by him upon the 
days and date hereof, To John Murrays of Bastill of Foulden, which 
Writtes and evidents are instantly delivered up be the said William 
Boig to the said John Murrays. 

Imprimis—Charter granted to Walterus de Paxtoun son and heir to umqll Robert of Paxtoun. 
To patrick of paxtoun his brother his heirs and Assigneys of these three Oxengate of Land 


with a Croft lyeing in the toun of Restoun on the north syde thereof and these other Three 
Gx 
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oxengate of Land lyeing in the toyn of Auchincraw on the South syde thereof dated the day 
of december one Thousand Three hundred and Eighty one. 
Item—Instrument of Seasine in favours of William Kello as heir to James Kello his father 
following upon a service and retour before the Baillie of Coldingham in all and haill those 
Two Husband Lands with the pertinents lyeing within the Toun and Territory of Auchincraw 
and ane Husbandland and half in Westrestoun dated the second of June one Thousand five 
hundred and thirteen under the subscription of James Home nottar publict. 
Item—Charter granted be John Commendator of Coldinghame to William Kello in lyfrent 
Janett Kello and William Boig her husband and longest liver of them Two in Conjunct fie and 
the heirs to be procreated betwixt them which failzieing the heirs of ye sd. Janett Kello off 
all and haill those two husband Lands and half husband Lands lyeing in the Toun of Auchin- 
craw and all and haill that Husband land lyeing in the toun of Westrestoun with the pertinents 
dated the Twenty day of May one Thousand five hundred and fourty seven. 
Item—Instrument of Seasine following thereupon dated the Twenty day of June one Thousand 
five hundred and fourtie seven under the subscription of Archibald Rentone nottar publick. 
Item—Instrument of Resignation following upon a Contract betwixt the said Janet Kello and 
William Boig her husband on the one part and Isobell and Alison Kello’s her sisters on the oyr 
part dated the Twenty fourth day of Jully one thousand five hundred and fyftie two years 
whereby the said Isobell and Alisson Kello’s freely overgave all their parts of four husband 
lands two husband lands and a half land lying within the toun of Auchincraw one land and half 
aneland lyeing in the toun of Westrestoun and Sherrifdome of Berwick which appertained to them 
in heritage as nearest and lawfull heirs to the said William Kello their father to the said Janet 
Kello their eldest sister and William Boig her husband this instrument of Resignation is dated 
the Twenty fourth of Jully one thousand five hundred and fyftie two under the subscription of 
Robert Gibson, nottar publick. 
Item—Instrument of Transumpt of and instrument of Seasine dated the nynth day of Aprile 
one thousand five hundred and nyntie six whereby William Kello fropriis manibus gave herit- 
able State and Seasine of all and haill that Husband land and half husband land of Westrestoun 
to the said Janett Kello and William Boig her husband for marriage contracted betwixt them 
this instrument Transumpt is dated the Twenty seventh of October one Thousand five hundred 
and fyftie six under the subscription of James Craig nottar publick and Sherif Clark of Berwick. 
Item—Instrument of Transumpet of ane Instrument of Seasine or minute thereof dated the 
twentieth of June one Thousand five hundred and fyftie eight bearing that George Boig baillie 
to John Comendator of Coldingham be vertue of a precept of Seasine engrossed in a charter 
gave State of ane park land and ane husband land and ane half husband land lying in Auchin- 
craw with ane husband land and ane half lyeing in Westrestoune barronie of Coldingham and 
Sheriffdome of Berwick to Janett Kello daughter and heir to Umqll William Kello and William 
Boig her spouse for her interest this instrument of Transumpat is dated the second of march 
one thousand five hundred and nintie under ye subscription of Ja. Craig, not. pub. 
Item—Instrument of Seasine granted be William Boig in Auchincraw of that husband land and 
half husband land in Westrestoun with consent of Janet Kello his spouse personally present 
whereby he propriis manibus infeft John Boig his son therein under the subscrytion of David 
Craig, nottar publick dated the eleventh of March one thousand five hundred and eighty 
seven. 
Item—Instrument of Seasine following upon a service and retour before the Sherrif of Berwick 
in favour of John Boig as heir to Janett Kello and William Boig his father and mother in all 
and haill ane husband land called a park land and ane husband land and half husband land in 
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Auchincraw and ane husband land and half husband land in Westrestoun dated the eight of 
December one thousand five hundred and nyntie six under the subscription of Alesander Cook. 
Item—Instrument of Seasine Whereby John Boig Elder portioner of Auchincraw propriis 
manibus gave hereld state and seasine to John Boig younger his son of all and haill the Two 
husband lands and half husband land in Auchincraw conforme to ane Contract past betwixt the 
said John Boig elder and younger under the subscription of Timothy Rechlaw nottar Publick 
date of the Seasine which is the eight of May one thousand six hundred and saixteen. 
Item—precept furth of the Chancellarys upon a Retour before the Sherrif of Berwick for 
infefting of John Boig in Auchincraw as heir to the deceast John Boig his Grandfather. In 
all and haill that husband land called a park land and all and haill ane husband land and half 
husband land lyeing within the toun and territory of Westrestoun dated the Twenty nynth of 
March one Thousand six hundred and thirty three. 

Item—Instrument of Seasine following thereupon dated the fyfteen day of Aprile one thousand 
six hundred and thirty three under the subscription of Mr Robert Hepburn Sherrif Clerk of 
Berwick duly registrate in the particular Register of Seasings The twenty fourth of the said 
moneth of Aprile. 

Item—Disposition granted by John Boig portioner of Auchincraw Whereby he dispones to 
James Boig his eldest lawfull son all and haill that Husband land in Auchincraw called a park 
land and the other husband land and half husbaud land in Auchincraw in all and haill that 
Husband land and half husbandland in Westrestoun dated the Twentieth of October sixteen 
hundred and seventie three. 

Item—Special Retour furth of the Chancellury in favours of John Boig of Dowlaw as heir to 
John Boig his grandfather in all and haill that husband land called a park land and ane land 
and half husband land lyeing in Auchincraw and all and haill that husband land and half 
husband land lyeing within the toun and territory of Westrestoun dated the Fourth of 
November seventeen hundred and fourteen years. 

Item—Precept furth of the Chancellurys following thereupon for infefting the said John Boig 
in the forsaids lands dated the thirtieth of November the said year. 

Item—Instrument of Seasine following upon under ye subscription of James Winram nottar 
public dated goth November 1714 and registered in register of Seasines kept at Lauder the 
gist of Decem. yerafter. 

Item—Disposition granted to John Boig in Dowlaw in favours of William Boig portioner of 
Auchincraw whereby he dispones all and haill that Husband land in Auchincraw called a park 
land and the other husband land and half husband land in Auchincraw and ali and haill that 
husband land and half husband land lyeing in Westrestoun dated the Twenty second of 
September seventeen hundred and fourteen years with a judiciall Ratification on the back 
thereof. 

Item—Discharge and assignation be Sir John Home of Rentown to John Boig portioner of 
Auchincraw of and concerning the Foster Corn payable out of the lands meat dated the 
fourth of Aprile Sixteen hundred and seventy years. 

Item—Disposition and assignation be the Earle of Hoome as Titular and other ways having 
right to the tiends of the paroch of Coldinghame To the said John Boig in Dowlaw off the 
valued tiend bolls of the forsaid Lands of Auchincraw and pertinents dated the eighteenth day 
of June, Seventeen and fourteen years and registrat in the Sheriff court books of Berwick 
Thereupon the third day of Jully thereafter. 

Item—lInstrument of Seasine following upon the precept of Seasine contained in the said dis- 
position in favour of the said John Boig and the oyr persons yr in mentioned under the sub- 
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scription manualle off James Winram nottar publick dated the third day of Jully, Seventeen 
hundred and fourteen years and registrat of Sasines for the shyre of Berwick upon the nyn- 
teenth day of ye said month. 

Item—Tack betwixt the said John Boig and Robert Henderson tennent in Westrestoun of 
all and haill and ane husband land and half Husband land lyeing in Westrestoun for the space 
of nyne years with a clause therein narratting that either of the parties should be free at every 
three years end upon due premonition. The entry to the saids lands is at Whitsunday Seven- 
teen hundred and fourteen years written by William Smyth in Coldinghame of the date the 
thirtieth december 1713 years. 

Item—Tack betwixt the said John Boig and Mungo Sanderson of the saids two husband lands 
and half in Auchincraw for the space of five years his entry to the saids lands was proceeding 
Whitsunday 1712 written by George Edingtoun shoemaker in Coldinghame dated the thirtieth 
of December 1713. 

Item—Tax betwixt me the said William Boig and William Robertsone in forrester land of all 
and haill the saids two husband lands and half in Auchencraw for the space of eleven years the 
entry to the houses and grass is at the terme of Whits 1717 and to the arrable land at the 
separation of the crop of the said year dated the nynteenth of November 1716 years. 

In witness whereof the said William Boig and John Murray have subscryved this present 
Inventar contained in the three proceeding pages with our hands at Prestoun the Twenty 
Third day of August Seventeen hundred and seventeen years Before these witnesses Mr 
James Colvill of forresterland Mr James Colvill advocatt Alexander Lorraine, writer in 
Duns and the said Robert Thomson writer hereof. 


JAMES COLVILLE Witnes. 
JA. COLVILLE Witnes. 
AL. LORAINE Witnes. 
RO. THOMSON Witnes. 


WILLIAM BOOG 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Cf. p. 166. HOMES OF MANDERSTON 


David Home of Wedderburn (04, 1513) 


Alexander Home of Manderston, 3rd son 


Alexander Home 


Alexander mar. Janet Home 


| | 
Sir George David Agnes 
mar. Helen Arnot mar. Sir Patrick 
Home [Polwarth] 


Alexander of Manderston 


| 
Patrick [Killknow] George 


Alexander 


Sir John (0d. 1671) mar. Marg. Stewart 


| 
Sir Alexander (0d. 1698) 


| 
- Sir Patrick 


Sir Robert Sir John Homeof Manderston 
, | 
| ‘ 
Sir Alexander (04. 1717) Sir John of Renton Sir James 
(0b. 1788) 
| | | 
John Margaret (0). 1796) Mary 


Hx 


mar. (1775) 
Sir Alexander Purves of 


Purves Hall (0. 1813) 
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Ci p. 194; 
Original. 

A.D. 1404. Rex Delecto et Fideli suo, 
Willielmo Clifford, salutem. 

Mandamus vobis, firmiter injungentes quod, 
visis presentibus in Festo Nativitatis beatze 
Mariz proximo futuro Castrum sive Fortal- 
icium vocatum Fastcastell in Scotia Carissimo 
Filio nostro Johanni Custodi Marchiarum nost- 
rarum Scotize versus orientem vel ejus Locum- 
tenenti, Deputatis, sive Attornatis, unacum 
Artillaria et aliis Rebus nostris quibuscunque, 
in eodem Castro sive Fortalicio existentibus, 
per Indenturas inter eundem Filium nostrum 
sive ejus Locumtenentem, Deputatos sive At- 
tornatos, et vos in hoc parte debite conficiendos 
liberetis. 

Volumus enim vos inde, a dicto Festo erga 
nos exonerari. 

Teste Rege apud Lichefel 29 die Augusti. 


MANDATE OF HENRY IV. 


Translation. 


A.D. 1g04. The King to his beloved and 
faithful William Clifford, greeting. 

We strictly charge, enjoining you that, on seeing 
these presents, you shall, on the Feast of the 
Nativity of St Mary next to come, deliver the 
Castle or Fortalice called Fast Castell in Scotland 
to our beloved son John, Warden of our East 
Marches of Scotland, or to his lieutenant deputies or 
attorneys, together with the artillery and our other 
things whatsoever being within the said castle or 
fortalice, conform to indentures in that behalf 
to be duly made between our said son or his 
lieutenant deputies or attorneys, and you. 

We truly will you, thenceforth, from 
said Feast, to be discharged as regards us. 

Witness the King at Lichfield on the 29th 
day of August. 


the 


No. XXXIV. 


Cheb oa: 


Original. 

‘‘Treschier et de tout notre entier coer 
tresentier coer, bien ame, Je vous salue tres- 
souvement de tresentier coer, vous signifiantz 
coment les chastelx de Berewyk, Jedworth, 
et Fast-Castle, comys a 
governer, sount ore devenuz a si grande mis- 
chief que, sibien pour defaute de paiement de 
gages a les souldiours illoques esteantz duez 
et a derer, que chacun jour sount en point et 
ferme purpos dilloeques. depertir et les lesser 
desolat et saunz governance. : 


quelles me sont 


Pour celle cause 


DUKE OF BEDFORD’S LETTER. 


Translation. 


Very dear and with all my heart well-beloved— 

L salute you with all my heart and inform you 
how the Castles of Berwick, Jedburgh, and Fast Castle 
which have been entrusted to my care, have now 
become through great disorder in default of payment 
of wages (due and deserved) to the soldiers that 
each day they are on the point and ferm tn pur- 
pose of departing and leaving the Castles desolate 
and without government. 

for this reason, as well as for lack of pro- 
vistons and other things necessary needful and 
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come pour defaute de vitaille reparacon, et 
autre estuffe icelles necessaires, busoignables 
et appertenantz et auxi pour paour des tres- 
grandes routes et compaines des Escotz que en 
especial fount continuel agaite entour le dit- 
chastell de Fastcastell a prendre les souldiours 
a leur entre et issue illoques et vilement destruer 
lour vitaillez illoequez amesnez pour lour sus- 
tenance, sour tout outrement en point destre 
pris et perduz, a tresgrande vergoine de tres- 
tout le roialme si ne hastive et effectuel remedie 
Escript al chastell 
de Werkworthe le xxvj jour ne Novembre 
Johan. Fitz a Roy” 


ne soit mys et ordennes &c. 


appurtenant also from fear of the 
and companies of Scots who, especially, keep con- 
tinual watch around the afore-mentioned Castle 
of Fast Castle, and vilely destroy the provisions 
conveyed for their sustenance with no other inten- 
tion than that of taking and destroying to the 
great disgrace of all the kingdom, Thal a 
guick and effectual remedy may be given and 
ordained, 

Written at the Castle of Warkworth the 26th 
day of November. 


high-ways 


John, Son of the King. 


Now XAXY. 


Cf, p. 135. 


LETTER OF HENRY VII. 


Extract from Letter of Henry VII. to Sir Patrick Home, promising safe- 
conduct to Coldstream in 14gI— 


Original. 

‘‘spectabilem virum Patricium Hume de 
Fast Castell in Scotia, cum duodecim personis 
in comitiva sua, vel infra ac totidem equis, 
necnon bonis, jocalibus, auro, et argento, mone- 
tato, et non monetata, bogeis, manticis, fardellis, 
litteris, papiris ac aliis rebus et harnesiis suis 
licitis quibuscunque et tam per terram quam per 
mare et aquas dulces ant equestre vel pedestre, 
seu aliis equitaturis veniendo, ibidem nocte die- 
que morando, prehendinando, sojornando, con- 
versando, stando—” 


Translation. 


Worthy man Patrick Hume of Fast Castle in 
Scotland, with twelve persons, or under, in his 
retinue, with as many horses, and also goods, 
jewels, gold and silver, coined and uncoined, weth 
bags, wallets, packages, letters, papers and other 
things, and their lawful furnishings, whatsoever ; 
and that as well by land as by sea and fresh waters, 
either on horseback or on foot, or travelling with 
another Company of horsemen, staying there by 
night and day, joining, sojourning, turning, re- 
maining. 
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Ci partSs. NAPIER’S CONTRACT. 


The original contract, of which the following is a copy, is drawn up in 
the hand-writing of the celebrated inventor of logarithms, and signed 
by himself and Logan. 


“* At Edinbruch, the xxx day of Julij, yeir of God Im ve foirscoir fourtein yeiris.—It is apointit, 
contractit, and agreit, betuix the personis onderwretitn ; that is to say, Robert Logane of Restal- 
rige on the ane pairt, and Jhone Neper of Mercheston on the uther pairt, in maner, forme, and 
effect as followis :—To wit, for samekle as ther is dyverss ald reportis moteffs and apperancis that 
there suld be within the said Robertis dwellinge place of Fascastell a soum of monie and poiss hid 
and hurdit up secretlie, quhilk as yet is onfund by ony man: The said Jhone sall do his utter and 
exact diligens to secrete and seek out and be all craft and engyne that he dow (cam exert), to 
attemp, trye, and find out the sam, and be the grace of God ather sall find out the sam, or than 
make it suir that na sik thing hes been thair ; sa far as his utter diligens and engyne may reach. 
For the quhilk the said Robert sall gif, as be the tenour hereof, he giffis and grantis unto the said 
Jhone the just third pairt of quhatsoever poiss or hid tressour the said Jhone sall find, or beis fund 
be his moyan and ingyn within or abut the said place of Fastcastell, and that to be pairtit be just 
wicht and balance betwix thaim, but (without ony fraud, stryff, debait, and contention,) on sic 
maner as the said Robert sall heff the just twa partis, and the said Jhone the just third pairt therof 
upone thair fayth, truth, and consciens. And for the said Jhonis suir return and saiff bakcumming 
tharwith to Edinbruch, on beand spulzeit of his said third pairt or utherways hairmit in body or 
geir, the said Robert sall mak the said Jhone saiff convoy, and accompanie him saiffle in maner 
forsaid bak to Edinbruch quher the said Johne beand saiffle returnit, sall in presens of the said 
Robert cancell and destroy this presint contract as a full discherge heirof, but the destroying of 
the present contract sall be of ony availl, forse, or effect. And incaiss the said Johne sall find na 
poiss to be thair, efter all tryall and utter diligens tane, he referres the satisfactione of his trawelle 
and paines to the discretione of the said Robert. In witnes of thir presens, and of all honestie, 
fidelitie, faith, and upright doing to be observit and keipit be bayth pairtis to uther, thei heff 
subscryvit thir presentis with thair handis at Edinbruch, day and yeir foirsaid. 


ROBERT LOGANE of RESTALRIGE. 
(Signed) 
JHONE NEPER of MERCHESTOUN. 
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Ck p.. 160: 


AN OLD FEU-CHARTER. 


Copy of the Feu-Charter granted by Robert Logan to James Bower, 


23rd June, 1576. 
Original. 

Omnibus hane chartam visuris vel audituris 
Robertus Logane baro baroniz de Restalrige 
ac dominus superior terrarum subscriptarum 
salutem in domino sempiternam. Noveritis me 
dedisse, &c. &c. dilecto nostro Jacobo Bour 
commorante in villa de Auchincraw heredibus 
suis et assignatis hereditarie totam et integram 
illam mercatam terre nuncupatam Park-land 
cum singulis suis pertinentiis jacentem in villa 
et territorio de Auchencraw, baronia de Cold- 
inghame et infra vice-comitatum de Berwick. 
Quzequidem mercata terres &c olim pertenuit. 
Patricio Bower in Auchencraw, &c. et quod 
idem Patrichius non vi nec metu ductus nec 
errore lapsus compulsus aut coactus sed sua 
mera pura, &c. voluntate per suos procuratorios 
ad hoc legitime et irrevocabiliter constitutos 
apud burgum Vicicanonicorum cum omnibus, 
&c. Tenendim et habendam totam et integram 
predictam mercatam terres nuncupatam Park- 
land, &c. prefato Jacobo Bower, &c. de me 
heredibus et successoribus meis in libera alba 
firma in perpetuum per omnes rectas metas 
antiquas et divisas prout jacentem et longitu- 
dine et latitudine in domibus edificiis boscis 
planis moris maresiis, viis, semitis, aquis, stag- 
nis, rivulis, pratis, pascuis, et pasturis molen- 
dinis, multuris, aucupationibus, venationibus, 
piscationibus, petariis, turbariis, carbonibus, 
columbis, columbariis, cunicellis, cuniculariis, 
pomis, pomariis, brasinis, brueriis, genistis, 


Translation. 


To all who shall see or hear this Charter 
Robert Logan, baron of the barony of Restalrige 
and lord superior of the lands underwritten, 
greeting in the Lord everlasting Know ye that 
it have given &c &¢ to our beloved James Bour 
or lovite dwelling in the town of Auchincraw, 
his heirs and assignees, heritably, all and whole 
that merk of land called Park-land with tits 
pertinents lying in the town and territory of 
Auchencraw, barony of Coldinghame and within 
the shire of Berwick; which merk of land &c 
sometime belonged to Patrick Bower tn Auch- 
encraw Gc and which the said Patrick nol 
led by force or fear or fallen we error, 
pelled or coacted but of his mere pure &c will, 
by his procurators to that effect lawfully and 
trrevocably constituted, at the burgh of Canon- 
gait [resiened| with all [the pertinents| &c¢ To 
hold and have all and whole the forsaid merk 
of land called Parkland &c to the forsaid Janes 
Bower &c of me my heirs and successors i 
Sree blench farm for ever by ull the right ancient 
wz lies in length and 
plains, 
waters, pools, 


cont- 


marches and bounds as 
breadth, im buildings, 
marshes, ways, passages, 


houses, qoods, 
MLULTS y 
streams, meadows, grazings and pastures, mttls, 
multures, hawkings, fishings, peats, 
turfs, coals, doves, dovecots, rabbits, rabbit war- 
rens, orchards, malt heath, 
broom, forests, woods and green trees, stone and 


lime, @&°c &c Paying yearly, the said James 


huntings, 


gardens, kilns, 


Ix 
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silvis, nemoribus et virgultis, lapide et calce, 
&c. &c. Reddendo annuatim dicto Jacobo Bower 
heredibus suis, &c. mihi et successoribus meis 
antedictis unum denarium usualis monetz regni 
scotiz in festo Pentecostis, super solum terra- 
rum predictarum nomine albze firma, si petatur 
tantum pro omnialio onere, exactione, questione, 
demanda seu servitio seculari, quz de predicta 
terres cum pertinentiis per quoscum que exigi 
poterunt, quomodo libet~. . . Et Ego Vero 
dictus Robertus Logane heredes mei, &c. totam 
et integram mercatam terrae, &c. prefato Jacobo 
Bower, &c. adeo libere et quete in omnibus et 
per omnem formam pariter et effectum ut pre- 
missum est contra omnes mortales. warrantiza- 
bimus acquietabimus et in perpetuum defende- 
mus. In cujus rei testimonio presentibus manu 
mea subscriptis sigillum meum est appensum. 
Apud dictum burgum Vicicanonicorum vicesimo 
tertio die mensis Junij Anno domini millesimo 
quingentesimo septuagesimo sexto ccram his 
testibus Willielmo Wallace commorante in villa 
de Chirnisyde, Georgio Auchencraw et Johanne 
Auchencraw filio Jacobi Auchencraw in Gunis- 
grene, Joanne Hoppermyhill meo servitori et 
Jacobo Logane notario publico. 


Bower his heirs &c to me and my foresaid suc- 
cessors one penny of the usual money of the 
realm of Scotland on the feast of Pentecost Whit- 
sunday upon the ground of the satd lands im 
name of blench farm, if asked only, for all other 
burdens exaction question demand or secular 
service, which I can ask or demand furth of 
the foresaid land with the pertinents and more- 
over I the satd Robert Logan, my heirs &c 
shall warrant acquit and for ever defend against 
all mortals all and whole merk land &c to the 
said James Bower &c as freely and quietly im 
all and by all to the like form and effect as 
above mentioned. In testimony whereof my seal 
zs appended to these presents subscribed with 
my hand at the said burgh of Canongait on 
the twenty third day of the month of June in 
the year of our Lord one thousand five hundred 
and seventy six in presence of these wztnesses 
William Wallace dwelling in the town of 
Chirnsyde, George Auchencraw, and John Auch- 
encraw son of James Auchencraw im 
Sohn Hoppermyhitt, 
James Logane, notary public. 


Gunts 


grene, my servitor ana 
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Ct. p. 193. RENTAL OF DOWLAW—CROP. 1761. 


From the Book of James Watson, Factor for Sir John Hall. 


Dowlaw: Wm. Wood, Kain & Carriage, 


do. Wm. Wright, do. 

do. James Cossar, do. 

do. Alex. Allanshaw, do. a see 
Dowlaw Mill and Lands: David Grieve, Kain & Carriage, 
Eastfield : George Young, do. 
Large Muir: Geo. Young, do. 
Cairnshot : David Home, do. 
Castleshot : Wm. Lawson, do. 
Kingshill: David Home, do. 
Coldside: John Grieve, do. 
Broadlees : Wm. Sanderson, do. 
Abbotlaw: David Aikman, do. 
Kirkbank: Alex. Martin, do. 
Farhill : Moses Wilson, do. 
Blackside: Patrick Downie, do. 
Farhill: James Inglis, do. 


Blackhill: Robt. Macdougal, do. 


APPENDIX 


No. 4 


Cmpaios NORTHUMBERLAND’S LETTER TO 
HENRY VIII. (1522). 


Uppon certeyne knowledge to my brother Clyfforthe and me, had by credible persons of 
Scotland, this abominable act not only to be done by dyverse of the Mershe, but alsoe the afore- 
said persons of Tyvidaill (Mark Kerr and others), and consented to as by appearance by the Earl 
of Murrey, upon Friday night last I let slip C. of the best horsemen of Glendaill, with a parte of 
your highnes subjects of Berwyk, to gether with George Dowglas, who came into Ingland 
agayne, in the dawning of the day ; but afore theyre retorne, they did mar the Earl of Murreis 
provisions at Coldingham; for they did not only burne the said town of Coldingham, with all 
the corne thereunto belonging, which is esteemed worthe cii. marke sterling, but also burned two 
towns nye adjoining thereunto, called Branerdgast and the Black Hill, and take xxiii. persons, 
Ix. horse, with CC head of cataill which nowe, as I am informed, hathe not only been a stayne of 
the said Earl of Murreis not coming to the Bordure as yet, but also that none inland man will 
adventure theyr self uppon the Marches. And I have devysed by the advice of my brother 
Clyfforthe that within this iii, nights Godde willing, Kelsey in like case shall be brent with all the 
corne in the said towne; and for this burning of Kelsay is devysed to be done secretly by 
Tyndaill and Ryddisdaill.” 


Cf. p. 205. 


APPENDIX 
No. XLII. 


SLAUGHTER OF BEAUTE 


I. 
As Bawtie fled frae the Langton tower 
Wi’ his troop along the way, 
By the Corney Foord ane auld man stood, 
And to him did Bawtie say :— 


Il. 
‘¢ Pr'ythee tell unto me, thou weird auld man, 
Whilk name this foord doth bear.” 
“© Tis the Corney-foord,” quoth the weird auld man, 
‘* And thou'lt cross it alive nz mair ?”— 
ne 
*¢ Gin this be the Corney-foord indeed, 
‘* The Lord’s grace bide wi’ me! 
‘* For I'll neer get hame to mine ain dear land, 
‘“* That lies sweet owre the sea. 


IV. 
‘¢ For I was tauld by a seer auld, 
‘That when I did cross this foord 
‘* My hours were numbered ilka ane, 
‘© And I'd fa’ aneath the sword.” 


: Vv. 
“¢ Then ride thee fast, thou knight sae braw,” 
The auld man now did say 
‘* Thou'rt safe gin thou can’st reach Dunbar 
** Afore the gloamin’s grey.” 


VI. 
Then Bawtie fled wi’ furious speed 
Away like the wintry wind ; 
But the fiery Home, and his savage band, 
Hard pressed on him behind. 


Vil. 
’Mang the lang green broom on the Stany-muir 
Some fell, and some were slain ; 
But Bawtie spurred on wi’ hot hot speed, 
The Lammermuir hills to gain. 
Vill. 
Syne doon the hill to the East o’ Dunse, 
He rade right furiouslie, 
Till near the house o’ auld Cramecrook 
Deep lair'd in a bog was he. 
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XI. 
Then fiery Home wi’ a shout and yell 
Cried, ‘‘ Bawtie, I'll hae ye now !” 
As his steed sunk doon i’ the quiverin’ marsh 
Where the white bog reeds did grow. 


X. 
And the men o’ the Merse around him ran 
Wi’ their lang spears glentin’ gay: 
Grim Wedderburn wi’ fury wild 
Rushed on to the bluidy fray. 


XI. 
The fray was sharp and soon was past, 
And some faces there lay pale, 
And the herd-boy stood on the hill aghast 
At the slaughterin’ in the dale. 


XII. 
Their weapons guid were stained with the bluid 
O’ the wairden and his men: 
Grim Home hewed off young Bawtie’s head, 
And left his bouk i’ the fen ! 


XIII. 
They stripped the knight o’ his broidered vest, 
Eke his helmet and his mail ; 
Syne they shroudless laid him doon to his rest, 
Where strife shall nae mair assail. 


XIV. 
Then light and gay the Homes returned 
Wi’ brave Bawtie’s head on a spear ! 
Whilk their chieftain tied to his saddle bow 
By its lang lang flowing hair ! 


XV. 
And they've set his head on the towering’ wa’s 
O’ the castle o’ Hume sae high, 
To moulder there i’ the sun and the wind 
Till mony lang years gae bye! 
XVI. 
The leddies o' France may wail and mourn, 
May wail and mourn fu’ sair, 
For the bonny Bawtie’s lang brown locks 
They'll ne’er see waving mair ! 


Extracted from Carr's History of Coldinghan. 
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No-XLIV. 


Ch i STF. LINEAGE OF NINIAN HOME. 
William Home of St Leonard’s war, Elizabeth Cranstoun (04. 1587) 


Alexander Home (04. 1602) mar. Margaret Hume Ninian Baillie of Hume 


Ninian Home mar. (c. 1640) Jean Allan Jean mar. Patrick Hume of 
Coldinghamlaw 
| (ant. 1624) 
Abraham Home war. (1st April, 1670) Isobel Trotter 


| 
(a) | 2) 


Margaret Daes mar. Ninian Home mar. Margaret Home 
| (0b. 1744) (daughter of George Home 
- of Wedderburn) 
puceosear mar. Isabella Home | | 
(of Jardine- (dau. of Patrick Home David Home 
field) George Home (Laird of Billie (Laird of Billie 
of Wedderburn) 1745) ob. 1809) 
on 
Ninian Home George Home 
(Governor of (of Billie, Paxton, and 
Grenada) Wedderburn) 


Note.—On the death of George Home, the grandson of Ninian Home, the Wedderburn estates 
reverted to the lineal descendants of George Home, whose daughter Margaret had 
married the said Ninian Home. 
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Cl p02 14. EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESEYIERY: 


1707; 


1708, 


RECORDS OF KELSO. 


Feb. 3—A fama clamosa that Mr Ninian Home was this day four weeks guilty of gross 
drunkenness, horrible swearing and quarrelling with the Laird of Chatto at Kelso. Chatto 
examined said he had been brought over by a servant. 

Feb. 4—Among witnesses for the defence, Mrs Pringle, Kelso, said Chatto was mad drunk ; 
her daughter did not see Mr Home put up his cravate, nor throw off his periwig, to fight 
Chatto. 

— 17—Mr Douglas, Minister at Linton, did not hear Mr Home swear “‘ by faith,’ but two or 
three times he said Aai’h, and once ‘‘ shame fall on me.” He saw him take the money from 
Chatto that he was going to send for sack, and give it to his lady. 

—24— . . . . formally protests against the treatment he is getting. 

John Ker of Chatto, who had neglected the former summons, writes that he was 
indisposed that night, that he can answer for nothing that took place. His excuse was 
sustained. He had owned to members that he was too drunk to know anything of the 
matter. . . . . Objection taken to the evidence of Mr James Ramsay, minister of 
Kelso, because Lady Frogden, Elder, had consulted him about carrying on the case. This 
being over-ruled, he says that when Chatto arose to salute his lady, Mr H. in a frolicsome 
manner rs his hand between them, and said to Chatto, ‘‘ Ye shall not kiss her, but 
I will do it,” whereupon Chatto sat down, and Mr H. took the lady by the laps of her hood, 
as if he had been to kiss her. . . . + The Presbytery abandon the libel, giving Mr H 

an admonition. 

July 6—A letter from Chirnside Presbytery informs the Presbytery of a fama that Mr N.H. 
on Saturday, 12th June, fell from his horse between Manderston and Edrom, was so drunk 
that he had to be held in his saddle till he crossed the Whitadder, and went thence to Billie, 
where he spent the Lord's Day. The Chirnside Presbytery is written to, to collect and 
attest the facts. 

Aug. 24—The Presbytery determine to proceed against Mr H. He produces a declaration 
by M.K. of Houndwood zor my honour and reputation that he had been with him on business 
at Billie from one to four o'clock, then left for Sprouston. They both stopped at M. They 
discuss the said business with him, the Lairds of B.W. and K. of R. being there also. Mr H. 
took only two or three drams of orange Brandy. That he fell certainly and was bruised 
and stunned, but that he saw no signs of drunkenness in him. G.H. of B. upon the word of 
ane gentleman and Christian adds some “‘ plain brandy " to the orange, says that the ruffling 
of his cloak by the wind made his horse run off and throw him. G.H. of W. speaking of 
what took place at his house, M. calls it ane malicious report, says that they had only a 
mutchkin and a half of brandy among them, and that Mr N.H. put the jug of all at once to 
his mouth. He strongly denies his drunkenness. J. D. tenant of Houndwood, who had 
been in attendance on his laird also dénies it, says that he fell like a dead man, and they 


hey 


1714, 


1715) 


1716, 


1716, 
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cried for a “chyrurgeon.” G. M. Billie's servant gives similar evidence, and says that he 
bled him. On these declarations, the Presbytery absolve Mr H. 

May 27—A Report is taken up that Mr H. on the 9th April was drunk in W.H.’s house in 
Kelso, was swearing, abusing the Laird of C., Elder, and drinking the Pretender's health. 
A libel is served, and members from other Presbyteries called in as Assessors. 

Sept. 9—Mr R., Kelso, testifies that Mr H. was drunk and offensive to C., who said if it 
were not for the company he would make his footman put him to the door [The Ks. of C.: 
had a town house in Kelso.] Mr H. called him a villian and a rascal, said d n, without 
adding you to it. He did not hear him drink the Pretender’s health, but C. beside whom he 
sat called them to witness that he had, when Mr H. said—‘‘ You are a little footie fellow ; 
you have a principle and you dare not, or you have not the courage to own it.” C. offered 


to overlook all, if he would ask pardon, He answered, ‘‘ Let him crave me pardon.” He 
could walk and speak well. . . . . The Presbytery, on Mr R’s evidence, Mr H. own- 
ing all except the d——n, closed the case with a serious rebuke. 


Jan. 4—Mr B., Roxburgh, and Mr H., S., the only members who have not yet read from 
their pulpits the Commissions warning against Popery [In the rising of 1715, Mr B. com- 
promised himself with Brigadier Mackintosh at Kelso, and was deposed. ] 

May 4—Mr H. not reading the proclamation . . - - is being delayed from day to day, 
on account of his continued absence. 

Oct. 1—The Presbytery having ordered an address to be prepared and read from the 
pulpits in reference to the rising, Mr H. declared that he looked on that paper (to waive the 
matter of it) as unnecessary, in regard there was a public national fast lately observed to 
that same purpose, and that it seems hard for Presbyteries upon every emergent to be putting 
upon themselves and others new and unnecessary tests and declarations not authorized by 
any supreme Judicatory either in Church or state, to which Mr S., M., adhered. The. 
Presbytery reply that at the time of the fast the rebellion had not broken out, and such luke- 
warmness as was now appearing was not expected. The declaration binds them to nothing 
more than they were already bound to. 

May 1—Mr R.C., Y., along with Mr N.H., are charged with having, on April 3, drunk the. 
the whole night at G.S., Vintner's at Kelso, and at seven next morning gone to S.R’s. 
changehouse, and continued drinking there till six in the afternoon. 
June 5—Mr H. asks that his case may be delayed, as he is about to celebrate the sacra- 
ment of the supper in his parish, but this is refused, and though they give him a week to 
prepare his answer, they say that he ought not to have the sacrament in his parish, while a. 


) 


‘libel is pending. 


June 16—Mr H. admits with regret his long sitting at the taverns, but denies drunkenness, 
as they had during the whole time at S. only supper and four choppins of wine among three. 
or four persons. At . . o'clock, finding it so late he thought waiting till morning 
better than leaving at such an hour. At R., seven or eight persons had among them two 
gills of cherry brandy and three choppins of herb ale. He was not in the house the whole. 
time, but was for hours walking in the garden. A gentlewoman coming at seven in the 
evening, they had then among five or six another chopin of herb ale, and two gills of 
cherry brandy, which last he did not taste. The Presbytery, after debate, determined that 
they must consider along with this their former warnings, and his conduct at the late. 
rebellion in refusing to read the proclamation. 

June 18—Mr H. complains of the culminative charge brought against him. The whole. 
evidence in the dispute with K. of C. is revived in his answers. It is said to have risen out 


Apes 
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of a pretty warm question which happened between the two knights, Sir W.B. and Sir W.K. 

—— July 9—A further application for delay being refused, he appeals to the Synod. The 
Presbytery, however, depose him, he not appearing for sentence when called. 

— Aug. 6—Mr H. asks a conference, and is told he may come next meeting. Mr S.B. reports 
that when he went to S., to intimate the sentence, a company of women met him near the 
village, and forced him to retire. 

1718, April 1—Mr Home's deposition by the Commission of Assembly is reported and engrossed. 


Now xl: 


Cf. p. 213. PARISHSOF COLDINGHAM—VALUATION 
ROLL, 1907-8. 
SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL HOUSES AND LANDS. 
Reference pp. Designation. Proprietor. Tenant. 
53) 135) 140 
237, 256, 267 | Abbey Park .. | MrsI. C. Bell, Temple-Hall | Misses A. and C. L. Gair: 
William Thorburn 
22251237 Alemill Tcustees—oflate 1. D- 
Thomson aC ... | James Moor 
153, 216 ... | Auchencraw- mains Major D. W. Milne-Home | Thomas Calder 
235, 240, 265 | Bee-edge Trustees of the late George 


58; 135) 234, 
256 

274 oes 
53) 267, 270, 
274 

51, 157) 216 
256, 258, 263 


135, 220, 256 
49, 53, 82, 
220, 266 

59 vee 

223 ase 
Il, 31, 116, 
224, 291 4... 


44, 167, 266, 
274 


[Armstrong’s Park] 
Berrybank ... 


Berryhaughs 
Blackhill 
Blackpots 
[Hall-bank] 
Bogangreen 


[Muirside] 
Bogbank 
Brockholes .., 
[Berryhill] 
Burnhall 


[Stoopshaugh] 


Denholm 
Joseph Mack 


William B. Swan 


Major D. W. Milne-Home 
Mrs J. B. Burn-Murdoch 


Trustees of late T. D. 


Thomson 


Mrs Margaret Brown 
Right Hon. Earl of Home 


Peter Thorburn 


James Middleton 

The Proprietor 

R. G. and W. B. Swan 
Trustees of late Ro. F. Scott 
George Landels and Sons 
George Gilchrist 


The Proprietrix 
Thomas and James Murray 


Peter and Alexander Thor- 
burn 


Reference pp. 


274 eae 
9, 61, 82, 226 | 
20, 180, 226, 


254 


216 Rae 
270 ae 


274 


44, 49, 51, 
89, 142, 152, 
234, 259, 273 


216 Ape 
9, 29, 545 


135» 159) 
189, 242 


216 AOS 
155) 216 ves 
235) 273 


236 


274 See 
12, 135) 237 
256, 272 «00 
EY eco se 


159, 238 


155, 216 

II, 163, 223) 
244 ace 
53> 135» 159) 
164, 223, 
238, 240 ... 
164, 176, 
157, 216, 268 
53» 164, 234, 
265, 293... | 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL HOUSES AND LANDS. 


Designation. 


Proprietor. 


Tenant. 


Buskinbrae ... 
Buskinburn 


Butterdean ... 


Cairncross .. 
Coldingham East 
Law 
Calcinoata-till 
[Godsmount] 
Coldinghamlaw 


Coveyheugh | 
Crosslaw 
Dowlaw 
[Muirmountrig] 
East Reston 
East Reston-mill 
Fairlaw 
Ferney-castle 
Fertile-hall ... 
Fleurs 
[Beinrig] 
Greenburn ... 
Greenhead .... 
Greenwood ... 
Hallydown ... 
Harelawside 


Heugh-head 
Hillend 


Mrs Emma Preston 
Miss E. M. Romanes 


Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. at 

Major D. W. Mitne- Home 

Trustees of late Mrs E. J. 
Pillans nas 

Thomas Davidson ... 

of late James 

Herriot ... 


Trustees 


Archibald Baird, 
MRACoV.S: o 
Major D. W. Milne- Hone 


Sir Basil F. Hall of Dun- 
glass, Bart. 


Major D. W. Milne-Home 

Major D. W. Milne-Home 

James Rae ... 

James A. Roane of 
Ninewells te 

James Hogg, Bireholse 


Aw. lL. M. Shicreft 


Major A. R. Trotter of 
Morton-hall j 
Major D. W. MilnesPome 


C. L. Stirling-Cookson 


Mrs Margaret Mickle 

C. L. Stirling-Cookson 

Major D. W. Milne-Home 

Trustees of late George 
Denholm 


Richard Pringle 
Alexander and Robert Thor- 
burn 


Peter Cowe, Oldcastles 
Misses C. and I. Hay, &c. 


John Purves 
Peter Thorburn, Burnhall 


Alexander Cairns 


The Proprietor 

Robert Cockburn 
William Purves, Ryslaw 
John Allan 

Robert Denholm 


The Proprietor 


Adam S. Logan 
The Proprietor 


Thomas Brown 

James Aitchison 
William Sanderson 
James Wight 

John Walter Chisholm 
Robert Sanderson, &c. 


James Bertram 


David and Richard Craig 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL HOUSES AND LANDS. 


Tenant. 


Isaac Hardie, Burnhead 
George Hogg 


John Hope, Westwood 
Geo. Hogg, Horsley 
The Proprietor 


Robert Fullerton, &c. 


Adam Marshall 
The Proprietor 
Christopher and William Kerr 
The Proprietor 


Reprs. of the late James Ed- 


Robert and William Thorburn 

George and Adam Hogg ~ 

The Proprietor 

Heirs of late John Wood, 
Littledean 

John A. Morrison 


George Wood 
The Proprietor 


Thomas Dykes 


The Proprietor 


Reference pp. Designation. Proprietor. 
Hopestead ... Thomas Gillie 

Ir, 164 Horsley C. L. Stirling-Cookson 

27, 53, 785 

80, 115, 1355 

163 Houndwood Miss E. A. Coulson 

165, 241 Howburn George D. Clark, Luggate 

180 Howburn-mill Andrew Bell 38 
[Mill and Dam Parks] 

61, 242 Howpark Thomas S. Milne 

216 Huxton and Three- 

burngrange Major D. W. Milne-Home 

Laverockbraes William Simpson Git 

164, 169 Lemington ... Miss E. A. Coulson, &c. ... 
Loanside George Wemyss 

It, 36, 61, 

105) 135) 

152, 188, 

242, 244 Lumsdaine ... E. R. J. S. Lumsdaine ington 

44, 216 Mill-down Major D. W. Milne-Home 

172 Montalban ... Miss E. A. Coulson, &c. ... 

274 Myrtle-hall ... . | William Morrison ... noe 

216 North Fala Knowe Major D. W. Milne-Home 

49, 72, 77, | Northfield Mrs J. B. Burn-Murdoch ... 

138) 148, 

167, 235, 

256, 263, 267 

274 Newmains Henry Holmes Hally 

53, 226, 259 | Paddockmyre F. E. G. Home, Canada ... 
[Partonacres] 

11, 263, 269 | Pilmuir John Wilkie, Galashiels ... | Walter Hall 

II, 142 Press-mains Trustees of late George 

Denholm 

10, 12, 17; 

39) 53) 105, 

117,122,135, 

163,186,203, 

244, 263,271 | Renton, &c. C. L. Stirling-Cookson 

155) 216 Reston-hill ... Major D. W. Milne-Home 


44, 266, 268 


Scoutscroft, &c. 
[Hamilton’s Croft] 


C. S. Romanes, C.A. 


George Westgarth 
Alexander and Robert Thor- 
burn 
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Reference pp. 


266, 268, 275 
272 
216 


' 268 aes 
223, 241, 268 
54, 155, 27° 


17) 54) 335) 
158, 189, 270 


105, 135» 
138, 1575 
163, 188, 216 
61, 271 


4, 10, 272 w+. 
49, 216 

270 one 
256, 271 on 


180 nae 


53> 61, 273 
271 ove 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL HOUSES AND LANDS. 


Designation. 


Shawbraes ... 
Silverwells ... 
South Fala Knowe 
Springhill 
Springwells ... 
Stoneshiel 
[Fertilebank and 
Blindwells] 
Sunnyside 


Swansfield ... 


Swinewood Mill 
Temple Hall 
[Graham’s, John- 
ston’s, and Shir- 
law’s Lands] 
Warlaw Bank, &c. 


[Newlands] 
Westerside ... 
West Greenfield 


West Loch ... 
West Reston-mains 


Westwood ... 
Whitecross ... 
[Annsfield] 


Proprietor. 


Tenant. 


Mrs Christina Swan 
Robert Fitzroy-Bell 

Major D. W. Milne-Home 
William Wightman 

David Tweedie 

Trustees of late John Mickle 


Trustees of late Mrs E. J. 
Pillans 


Trustees of late Mrs E. J. 
Pillans 


Major D. W. Milne-Home 
Robert Fitzroy-Bell 


G. G. Turnbull of ie 
St. Bathans : 


Major D. W. Milne-Home 

Trustees of late Mrs E. J. 
Pillans 

Mrs J. Pia Mundoeu 

Trustees of late Walter 
Carter ear 

Miss E. A. Eonlsoat ASS. O60 

Mrs Frances Dickson tee 


Robert G. Swan 

George Cowan 

Peter Fairbairn 

The Proprietor 

William Fullerton, Howpark 
George and William Johnston 


John and Thomas Wood 


Ralph Storey 


Thomas D. Craise 
Alexander Cairns 


John and Thomas Wood 
William Fulton 


William Bell 
Peter Thorburn, Burnhall 


William Cockburn 
Francis H. Everett 
James Cairns 


Ciorps 20 3: 


1649 
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No. XLVII. 


VALUED RENTS OF COLDINGHAM. 


Lad. of Waughton 

Lad. of Lammerton 

Jo. Smith of Louchouse 
Lad. of Coldingham Law 
Ladie Lumsden 

Lad. of Renton nap 
Geo. Home of Cambes 


Col. Jo. Home wt. £40 10s for half of ae ‘Edintons 206 


Wm. Hume of ye burne do 
Mr Jas. Home ae aoe 
Hercles King wt. 6lb. 151 of Wm. Sherla 
Alex. Fulton 

Lad. of Crumstaine 

Framcis Melvill 

Jo. Home of Beepark 

Jo. or Lad. Lumsden 

Lt. Col. Alex. Home for Blakhill _ 
Jo. Craw of Whitfield 

Mr Christopher Knolls heires 
Lad. Wedderburne 

Wm. Home of Linthill 

Wm. Craw of Heughhead 
Geo. Craw of East Resion 
Jo. Cockburne yr. 

Joe Burd 

Joe. Richison for Tho. Cie 
Plandergaist for his La. rent 
Jo. Home of West Reston 
Ja. Wardlaw 

Wm. Paxton 

Martin, Coveyheugh 

Jo. Hall, in West Reston 
Geo. Faires, heires 

Gie. Hall 

Andrew Castlelaw 

Jo. Smith 

Jo. Fortone 

Elizabeth Clapperton 

Ladie Billie 

Lad. of Blacadder 

Lad. Bourse 


607 
220 


— 


~ 
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Lad. Bogue 

Christian Carraill oe 
Rot. Paxton 

Easter Jo. Paxton or Ja. bbeugte 
Jo. Renton & Isabell Mack 
Geo. Smith 

Alex. Home of Tonawocd 
Earle of Angus % 
Alex. Broune of Berrihill 
Alison Polwarth 

Jo. Arniell 

Pa. Lindsay 

Ja. Idington 

Alex. Watson 

Rot. Grierson 

Wm. Shirrilaw 

Jo. Hastie of Jas. oone 
Adam Fulton 

Rot. Shiralaw 

Jo. Anderson . 

Pa. Wardlaw 

Jo. Idinton 

Paull Paterson 

Janet Purves 

Jo. Welsh 

Jo. Lightharnesse 

Ja. Wedderburne x 
Ja. Hopper or Christian Broune 
Helen Brotherstone 

Geo. Cossar 

Pa. Craw 

Wm. Dickson 

Heune Ellen 

Wm. Foster or David vote 
Ja. Blaire 

Jo. Hunter 

Tho. Lumsden 

David Home 

Earle of Home 

Tinde of Auchencraw 


162 


121 


800 
600 


133 
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Cie ps 210. MEMORIAL FOR SIR JOHN HOME. 


Memorial tor Sir John Home of Manderston anent his claim upon the 
Lordship of Coldingham (1740). 


As Sir John is exceedingly fond to put an end to this plea with the Earl of Home, which has 
been of the longest dependence and most expensive of any that was ever before the Court of 


Session, he shall therefore endeavour to lay his claim only upon facts not contestable, as a proof 


of the sincerity of his intention. 
Francis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, was forfeit in the year 1592 for breaking open the gates of 


the Palace of Holyrood-house, and entering the King’s Chamber of presence with his sword 
drawn to seize upon, as he said, Chancellor Maitland, and remove the evil councillors from about 
his Majesty. 

Before the committing of this treason, the Earl had made over the Estate of Coldingham to 
John Stuart, Lord Coldingham, his son, Sir John Home's, great-grandfather. But that same day 
the Earl was forfeited, a separate Bill passed against his children, male and female, and their 
posterity, disabling them to bruik lands and honours within the Kingdom—the infants at the time 
had no accession to the treason for which the Earl, their father, was forfeit. 

Upon this Bill of Dishabilitation against John Stuart, who stood then in the right of the Estate 
of Coldingham, that estate was taken from him and annexed to the Crown, and thereafter a grant 
made thereof to the Lord Home, and that not upon his father’s forfeiture, the Earl being divested 
as said is before. 

John Stuart having come up to be a man did represent to the King the rigourousness of that 
Dishabilitation, his Majesty was pleased to interpose and disposed both parties to enter into a 
submission with himself, and accordingly, in the year 1616 his Majesty pronounced his decreet 
arbitral, by which the Earl of Home was discerned to dispone the Estate of Coldingham to John 
Stuart, and he to pay the Earl the sum of £4000 Stg., money being then at ro per cent, and also 
to give the Earl a yearly annuity out of the Estate, and to the heirs male of his body £300. 

The £4000 Stg. was paid up, but never one shilling of the annuity, so that about the year 
1630, the Earl obtained a poinding of the ground for the bygone annuities, amounting to 
419,200 Scots, and to parie this distress, John Stuart, with several of his friends enter into a Con- 
tract with the Earl, by which they oblige themselves to pay that sum of 419,200 Scots, betwixt 
and Martinmas, 1632, or to enter:the Earl to possession of the haill estate of Coldingham, and it 
was declared that when he entered into possession of the whole Estate of Coldingham, it should 
be for two causes, viz., not only for payment of the annual rent of £19,200 Scots, of bygone 
annuities without imputing any part of the Rents towards extinction of the principal sum, but also 
his possession should be for the current yearly annuity of the £300 Stg. 

That this was ane Estate of great value at the time appears from the King’s decreet arbitral 
in 1616, which decerned John Stuart to pay the Earl in composition for getting back his Estate no 
less than £4000 Stg. and £300 Stg. of current annuity, which money being at 10 per cent, the 
value of composition amounted to above 12,000 merks Scots per year, and indeed at this time the 
teinds were entire and drawn, the laws for sale and valuation of teinds not then having taken place, 
albeit that the Estate now in the Earl of Home's possession is a verie small yearly rent, and which 
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is occasioned by the sale of lands and teinds the price whereof has been entirely received by the 
family of Home, and not one shilling by the Stuarts, Sir Patrick or Sir John Home, excepting the 
price of the teinds of Houndwood, which is part of the subject of the present plea, as furder 
appears from what follows. 

There was a remarkable incident happened in this claim before Martinmas, 1632, at which 
time the family of Home was entitled to repossession of the Estate. In virtue of the Contract, 
1631, above noticed, namely, that the heirs male of that branch of the family of Home failzied, and 
the Estate belonging to the Earls of Home devolved to the family of Coldingknowes, so that the 
#300 Stg. annuity became extinct. 

The Stuarts failzed to pay the £19,200 Scots, at Martinmas, 1632, yet no diligence was done 
upon the Contract, John Stuart continuing in possession of the Estate till the year 1643, at which 
time the Earl of Home obtained decree of possession of the estate of Coldingham in absence, 
founded upon no other title than the above-mentioned Contract (1631), and accordingly entered to 
possession. 

There was immediately declarator of extinction and count and reckoning raised which by 
reason the Stuarts were employed in King Charles I. army, and under cloud during the usurpa- 
tion, was carried on slowly till about the year 1671 or 1672, the Earl of Home was found account- 
able upon this reason that the Contract (1631) was granted for two causes, and one of them 
ceased before he attained posession, viz., that the yearly annuity of £300 Stg. became extinct 
by failzeor of the heirs male, and so the Contract could not subsist for one of the causes. 

Brigadier Francis Stuart, the last of the male line of that family conveyed the Estate to Sir 
Patrick Home, his nearest relation. Sir Patrick's mother being the heir female, and the count 
and reckoning depending long, at last it was brought to a conclusion by the Lord Whitelaw, 
Auditor, upon his report, the day of , 1698. The Lords having considered the 
Accompt, with the writs to which it relates, and instructions thereof, they have allowed and 
approven, and hereby allow and approve of the said accounts, and have found and declared, and 
hereby find and declare that the sum of £19,200 Scots contained in the Contract, 1631, and 
decreet above specified, and haill bygone annual rents due thereupon are satisfied and paid at 
Martinmas, 1680, and that there is £52,618 Scots remaining of surplus at the said term, and 
decerned and ordained, and hereby decern and ordain the said Charles, Earl of Home, to re- 
nounce his possession of the haill lands, lordship, and barony of Coldingham, and haill pertinents 
thereof in favour of the said Sir Patrick Home—Reserving to the said Sir Patrick Home to insist 
against the said Charles, Earl of Home, for payment of the said £52,618 Scots, as representing 
upon the passive titles his predecessors, as also for the rents of the said Estate and Lordship of 
Coldingham, since the term of Martinmas, 1680, as accords of the law, as also to insist against 
the said Charles, Earl of Home, for the feu duties of Old Cambus, &c. 

The Earl of Home reclaimed, and after great struggle, by the Chancellor's casting vote, it 
was carried that the Earl was dona fide possessor, the Contract of 1631 being of the nature of a 
proper wadsett and so not accomptable, and assoilzied from the action, and Sir Patrick having 
appealed to the Parliament of Scotland, they affirmed the Lords of Session’s decree in the year 1700. 

Sir Patrick, holding the Contract, 1631, as a proper wadsett, and ane order of Redemption, 
in the year 1701, and thereupon intended new accompt and reckoning for the rents since the 
order, and for the sums received by the family of Home as the price of lands and teinds sold by 
them, the decree being only a saving decree, that the Earl should not account for the rents until 
the order, but no ways saving him from being accountable for the price. 

This declarator was wakened and transferred against the late Earl, Alexander, and has layen 
over, but since this present Earl's succession, a new accident has happened which must not only 
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make him accomptable for the prices of lands and teinds sold, but even for the rents since the year 
1643, notwithstanding the decree absolvitor, and that at the rental fixed in the former accompt, 
and reckoning which stands thus :— 

* * * * * * * * * 

The Earl intended action against a great many heritors for their teinds and among the rest 
he called Sir John for his title to the Estate of Coldingham. He lybled upon an apprysing of this 
Estate of Coldingham, at the instance of Craig of Riccarton against John Stuart which was 
purchased by the family of Home about the time they intended to obtain repossession and the 
purchase truly made before the ‘ legall”” expired, and which was more material they sold the 
Lands of Northfield, part of the Estate of Coldingham, to Lambertoun for 45,000 merks, also 
within the ‘‘legall,” and Sir John being informed of this fact obtained a diligence against Lamer- 
ton, and brought out this Disposition of Northfield which had been unknown to Sir Patrick. The 
sum of Craig's apprizing is only £7000 Scots, and the Lands of Northfield being sold within some 
months of the ‘‘legall,” not only the sums in that apprizing is satisfied and paid, but also the 
£19,200 Scots, due upon the Contract, 1631, and also a balance on that found from whence Sir 
John infers that the Earl must not only be accomptable for the sale of lands and teinds but even 
for the rents since he entered to possession, notwithstanding of his decreet of Session and Parlia- 
ment assoilzing, because the sale is equal to a full discharge at the time, and which at any time 
found out will be effectual as every other sale that can be made appear to compense the Earl's 
principal sums must have the same effect which perhaps may amount to immense sums even 
though the teinds were sold at nine years purchase, this Abbey being one of the richest in the 
Kingdom, there being few teinds sold before the year 1643 that the family of Home entered to 
possession though it be. 

From these facts, the gentlemen that are pleased to interpose betwixt the parties it is hoped 
will be persuaded that the extent of this claim being the prices of so many teinds and lands and 
rents of that Estate since the year 1643 may sometime or other prove a dangerous claim upon the 
family of Home, and Sir John can venture to say that he is persuaded that it must be admitted 
that the family of Homes entry to that Estate being only in virtue of the Dishabilitation, and their 
having received so great a sum of money as £4000 Stg. at 10 per cent. in 1616, as a part of the 
composition for giving back the Estate possesst only upon such a title, this I say is as great a 
hardship to be without redress as perhaps any of them have observed to happen in any other case. 

There is one fact yet necessary to be noticed for understanding Sir John Home's progress to 
that Estate, and that is that upon the compromisement by the Decreet Arbitral above mentioned 
pronounced by the King himself in 1616, an Act of Parliament passed in favors of the said John 
Stuart, Sir John's great-grandfather in 1621, upon which also followed an Act of Erection in his 
favors as appears from the unprinted Acts the said year, and also from the narrative of his Charter, 
dated 16th October, 1621—as follows: The said John Stuart, lawful son to Francis Stuart, some- 
time Earl of Bothwell, was of old lawfully provided to the benifice and priory of Coldingham, 
spirituality and temporality thereof, and that the King and States of Parliament, the 4 August, 1621, 
did restore the said John Stuart, against whatsoever laws, Acts of Parliaments, 


stitution made in relation of the Dishabilitation of the children and heirs of France 
Earl of Bothwell 


Statutes, and Con- 


is Stuart, sometime 
» in so far as the samen extended to the said John Stuart and to the heirs of his 


medy was rendered inhabile any manner of way to possess and enjoy the said Abbacy of Cold- 
ingham, and lands and teinds thereto belonging : therefore the King dissolves the samen and of 
new erects the said Abbacy ina temporal lordship in favors of the said John Stuart, his heirs, &c, 
and the King, with consent of the Exchequer grants the said Charter in ample form, 

[From the original document, in possession of Mr C. S, Romanes, C.A.] 
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Cf. p. 234. AN OLD “FUNERAL LETTER.” 


John Home of Law to the Earl of Home. 
Right Honorabill 
It heth pleased God to call my Sister Agnis Craw out of this mortall lyfe to 

her eternall rest & we are to performe our last deutie to hir upon Fryday nixt being the Sixt of 
May, thairfor desyres your honorabill presents at the Lawmill be ten hours to accompany hir 
corps to hir buriall at Coldingham in so doing ye shall obledge him to remain your honours 
servant 

At Law Mill the Sixt Jn. Home. 

of May 16 seventie. 


No} b. 


Cf. p. 234. A CURIOUS CONFESSION. 


I, Mary Hume, Relict of John Morison Hume of Law hereby declare that the hand which I 
myself had in procuring John Hume officer of Excise at Leith a Discharge of Reversions for the 
Wadset Lands of Law at present in his possession is the action of my life which occasions me the 
greatest uneasiness upon Reflection. That the only excuse I can plead in my own behalf is the 
unhappy circumstances we were in at that time which the said John Hume was artfull enough to 
improve to his own advantage that the Earl of Hume had obtained a Decreet before the then Lord 
Ordinary for a Debt upon the Lands of Law which according to the report of the said John Hume 
amounted principal and Interest to the sum of several hundred pounds sterling. That as the said 
Mr Morison Hume by reason of a disease which affected his understanding as well as his body 
was become incapable of Business and as the said John Hume was married to my only sister lived 
at our very door and always pretended a great concern for our interest I prevailed with the said 
Mr Morison Hume to concur with me in empowering the said John Hume to treat with Lord 
Hume or Doers, about that affair to plead the Low circumstances of our affairs and endeavour to 
make a composition with his Lordship or Doers for the said debt. That after some application to 
this purpose the said John Hume reported to us that he had compromised the matter and obtained 
a Discharge of the foresaid Debt for the sum of. That immediately on the back of this the said 
John Hume applied to the said Mr Morison Hume and me for a Discharge of Reversions of the 
Lands of Law formerly Wadset for the sum of Two thousand five hundred merks the which 
Wadset Lands the said John Hume had bought up, from Mrs Swinton and now lets for about 
Twenty two pounds sterling yearly. That the said Mr Morison Hume positively refused to sign 
the said Discharge because he considered it as doing a considerable injury to our son the present 
Alexr. Hume officer of the Customs at Leith that however in order to gain his point the said John 
Hume left no means untried. That the said John Hume upon all occasions represented our son as 
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utterly abandoned devoid of all natural aflection for us his parents and so unworthy our care. 
That besides this the said John Hume was at great pains to flatter us with the fairest promises 
and the greatest professions of friendship in so much that he prevailed effectually over my weak- 
ness and gained my consent. That notwithstanding of all the arguments that either the said John 
Hume or I could use the said Mr Morison Hume still stood it out and refused to sign the said Dis- 
charge. That finding other methods ineffectual the said John Hume changed his tone all at once 
broke forth into the most furious Sallies of passion and threatened us with the most hideous oaths and 
imprecations that unless we would agree to sign the foresaid Discharge he would give Lord Hume 
the whole of his demand or whatever he asked. That influenced by hope and fear together with 
the bad Accounts which the said John Hume daily gave us of our son I not only signed the said 
discharge myself but concurred with the said John Hume in urging the said Mr —orison Hume to 
sign it likewise insomuch that the said Mr —orison Hume was frequently obliged to quit even his own 
ffouse in order to avoid our solicitations on that head which I confess were sometimes attended with 
circumstances which I forbear to mention but of which I have often and heartily repented since. 
That at last after many unsuccessful attempts to the same purpose I prevailed on the said Mr 
Morison Hume Tho’ much against his will to go along with the said John Hume to a Publick 
House in Coldingham where the said John Hume got his design fully accomplished ; for there the 
said John Hume fell upon ways and means to engage the foresaid Mr Morison Hume to sign the 
foresaid discharge before witnesses which the said John Hume had ready provided for the 
occasion. That neither the said Mr Morison Hume nor I had ever at any time the smallest 
Acknowledgment in money Goods or anything else whatever for the foresaid Discharge of 
Reversions. That afterwards the said John Hume made application to the said Mr Morison 
Hume and me in the same haughty and threatening manner as before to obtain from as a Grant of 
the superiority of the foresaid lands and before the said Mr Morison Hume's decease the said John 
Hume proposed to me /o disinherit our Son by a Latter Will and Testament and to leave our Lands 
and Moveables to whomsoever we pleased both which however were absolutely refused. That 
whatever circumstances relating to the foresaid affair are either forgotten or omitted by me may 
be easily got supplied by William Landel our Tenant and Margaret Cockburn his wife who by 
living under the same roof had an Opportunity of being privy to many particulars which happened 
on that occasion. 

In witness whereof I have subscribed these presents written at my desire upon this and the 
two preceding pages by John Herbertson Schoolmaster in Coldingham at Coldingham Law on the 
third day of March One thousand seven hundred and sixty four before these Witnesses Mr William 
Dickson of White Cross and the Revd. Mr John Jolly minister at Coldingham. 


Signed: Wm. Dickson, Witness. 


Signed : Mary Hume. 
John Jolly, Witness. 
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Cf. p. 256. CROWN CHARTER (1584). 


Charter by King James the Sixth, comprising a Charter by John, Com- 
mendator of Coldingham, to Henry Renton of two husband-lands in 
Coldingham, 29th November, 1584. 


(Translation. ) 


James by the grace of God King of Scots to all good men of his whole realm cleric and 
laic greeting KNOW ye that we have seen a certain charter of feu farm lease and heritable 
disposition made given and granted by a venerable father in Christ John Commendator of 
Coldingham with consent and assent of his convent chapterly gathered for this effect to our 
lovite Henry Rentoun in Reikylsyde and his heirs and assignees whomsoever of all and whole two 
husband-lands with their pertinents occupied by the foresaid Henry and sett in tack to him by the 
foresaid Commendator with the consent and assent of the Monastery of Coldingham lying within 
the town and territory of Coldingham barony of the same and our sheriffdom of Berwick to be 
held of the said Commendator and Convent and their successors, which charter has at our com- 
mand been read and carefully examined and found sound and entire not erased nor cancelled nor 
suspect in any part thereof and of which the tenour follows. TO ALL who shall see or hear this 
charter John by divine permission perpetual commendator of Coldingham and the convent of the 
said place of the order of Saint Benedict in the diocese of Saint Andrews, greeting in the Lord 
everlasting. Whereas with the sanctione of both laws and by the statutes published by the most 
exalted princes of the realm of Scotland for the welfare and utility of the common weal which are 
to be observed as laws by us as far as may be that the lands and possessions both ecclesiastical 
and secular thereof shall be granted and set in perpetusl feu farm or for rent so that by the care 
labour and diligence of skilful men they might be laboured reclaimed and by cultivation brought 
to greater fertility and productivencss KNOW ye therefore that we with the unanimous con- 
sent and assent of our whole chapter foresaid assembled in chapter for this purpose, having care- 
fully considered and maturely deliberated thereupon for the evident utility and welfare both of our- 
selves and of our monastery and augmentation of the rental thereof as also for certain sums 
of money paid and delivered to us for the reparation of our monastery which was burnt and 
almost entirely destroyed by our auld enemies of England by our beloved Henry Renton in 
Reikylsyd have given and granted set in tack leased and in perpetual feu farm or for rent herit- 
ably dimitted and by this our present charter have confirmed likeas by the tenor of these presents 
we do give and grant set in tack lease and in perpetual feu farm or for rent heritably dimit and by 
this our present charter do confirm to the said Henry Renton and his heirs and assignees whom- 
soever all and whole those our two husband lands with pertinents presently possessed and occupied 
by the foresaid Henry and held of us in tack lying in the town and territory of Coldingham in the 
barony thereof and within the sheriffdom of Berwick TO BE HAD and held all and whole the 
two husband lands with pertinents by the foresaid Henry Renton in feu and the heirs and assignees 
lawfully of his body whom failing the lawful and nearest heirs of the foresaid Henry whomsoever of 
us and our successors priors or commendators and convent of the said Monastery of Coldingham 
for the time in feu farm and for rent heritably for ever by all their right meiths ancient and 
divided as the said husband lands with pertinents lie in length and breadth in houses buildings 
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woods plains moors marshes roads pathways waters pools streams meadows pastures and 
pasturages peataries turferies coals coalheughs rabbits rabbit warrens doves dovecots smithies 
maltkilns brewhouses and brooms groves plantings and brushwood firing and theiking stone 
quarries stone and lime with common pasture and free outgoing and incoming thereto and with 
all other and sundry liberties commodities profits easements and theit just pertinents whatsoever 
as well not named as named both under the earth and above the earth near and remote belonging 
to the foresaid two husband lands with pertinents or which may justly by any manner of way 
be held to belong thereto in time coming freely quietly fully entirely honourably well and in peace 
without any revocation contradiction or impediment whatsoever PAYING therefor yearly the 
foresaid Henry Renton and his heirs and assignees above mentioned to us and our successors 
priors or commendators and convent of the Monastery of Coldingham aforesaid or our or their 
factors or chamberlains for the time the sum of two merks and ten pence for pasturage usual 
money of the kingdom of Scotland at the two wonted terms of the year namely Whitsunday and 
Martinmas in Winter by equal portions with two poultry and six capons and arreages and 
carriages and service used and wont as the old feu farm formerly paid and customary for the said 
two husband lands with pertinents as also three shillings usual money of Scotland at the terms 
foresaid by equal portions as above written in augmention of our said rental more than the 
foresaid lands ever yielded or paid to us or our predecessors as also doubling to us and our suc- 
cessors priors or commendators of our foresaid monastery the said feu farm of one year in the 
first year of the entry of every heir to the foresaid two husband lands with pertinents before 
written as the manner of feu farm is only for all other burden exaction question demand or 
secular service which can be asked or justly sought in any manner of way by any whomsoever 
from the foresaid lands with pertinents in time coming AND we forsooth the said commendator 
and convent of the Monastery aforesaid and our successors shall warrand acquit and for ever 
defend the foresaid two husband lands with pertinents to the foresaid Henry Renton and infeft- 
ment thereof to his heirs and assignees as freely and quietly in all and by all in form likewise and 
effect as is above written against all deadly Wherefore to you George Gray - and 
each of you jointly and severally specially appointed our bailies in that part we straightly 
command and ordain that immediately upon sight of these presents ye give and deliver state 
sasine and likewise heritable possession real actual and corporal of all and whole the foresaid 
husband lands with their pertinents by the delivery of earth and stone of the ground thereof as the 
custom is to the foresaid Henry Renton bearer of these presents conform to the tenor of our 
above written charter granted thereupon and that without delay and this in no wise ye omit the 
which to do we commit to you and each of you jointly and severally our bailies in that part 
aforesaid by the tenor of these presents our full and irrevocable power IN witness whereof and 
of all and sundry the premises to these presents subscribed with our hands the common seal of 
our convent aforesaid is appended at our said monastery of Coldingham the seventeenth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thousand five hundred and fifty six. WHICH Charter of feu 
farm lease and heritable disposition therein contained in all the points and articles thereof con- 
ditions manners and circumstances of the same whatsoever in all and by all in form likewise and 
effect as is aforesaid we approve and ratify and for ourselves and our successors for ever con- 
firm reserving to us and our successors the rights and services suffrages and prayers due and 
customary to us and our predecessors from the aforesaid two husband lands with their pertinents 
before the making of this our present confirmation MOREOVER we will and grant and for us 
and our successors for ever decern and ordain that this our present confirmation shall be of as 
great validity strength force and effect to the said Henry and his heirs and assignees above- 
written contained in the aforesaid Charter as if the same had been granted to them under our 
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great seal in the greater form before the taking of sasine by the said Henry of the foresaid two 
husband lands with their pertinents notwithstanding that sasine thereof was otherwise taken by 
him And further we will and grant that this our present confirmation shall be of as great 
validity to the said Henry and his foresaids as if the same had been done and granted before the 
making of certain acts or publication of certain proclamations or inhibitions directed against the 
letting of church lands in feu farm concerning which and with whatsoever defects may follow 
thereupon we for us and our successors for ever by these presents do dispense in favour of the 
foresaid Henry and his foresaids In witness whereof to this our present charter of confirmation 
we have ordained our great seal to to be appended Witnesses our well beloved cousin and 
counsellor James Earl of Arran Lord Evan and Hamilton our Chancellor the most reverend and 
venerable fathers in Christ Patrick Archbishop of Saint Andrews Walter Commendator of our 
priory of Blantyre Keeper of our Privy Seal our beloved servitors aud counsellors Sir John Mait- 
land of Thirlestane knight our Secretary, Alexander Hay of Easter Kennet our Clerk Register 
Ludovick Bellenden of Auchmoule knight our Justice Clerk and Robert Scott Director of our 
Chancery at Halyruid-house the penult of November in the year of our Lord one thousand five 
hundred and eighty four and of our reign the eighteenth year. 


kent lb 


Cf. p. 259. HOMES OF PADDOCKMYRE. 


Francis Home (04, 1723) mar. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Patrick Home of Lumsden 


| | 
Alexander (1708-52) John Home (00. ant. 1799) mar. Margaret Home 


| | | 
Alexander (0d. 1823) David George John mar. Margaret Home 
| John Home of | 
Francis Douglas Lieut. George Homefield mar. Jessy Home 
| 
Alexander Francis Patrick Mary 


| | | 
ielcae Frederick Caroline Augusta John Henry 


Francis Edward George Home 
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Ciz p.-260. HOMES OF BLACKADDER. 
Sir George Home of Wedderburn (0. 1497) 


Alexander Home of Manderston 


George David Alexander (2) John mar. Beatrice = Str Alexander Home 
(06. 1513) mar. of Blackadder : 


Barbara Home George Home, 3rd son 


Earl of Dunbar, 


Alexander mar. Janet Home of Spott 


| | | iMescandar eeeeeeeeesassensnene. : 
Alexander Patrick George (2) es il Si 
| EARL of DUNBAR John 
ae Se 1) (c) John 
Alexander of | | John 
Manderston Lady Anne Lady Elizabeth 
mar. mar. John mar. Catherine Pringle of Stitchell. 
Sir James Home Earl of Suffolk 
of Whiterigg 
(or Whitereys) ancestor John James 


of Earl of Home 


Sir George Hume 
of Blackadder (04. 1803) 


Sir James Home 
of Blackadder (04, 1836) 
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Stewart, Elizabeth 262 


Stewart, Francis, Commendator 132, 218, 237, 


249 


Stewart, Harry, Harrie, Henry 135, 237 248 


Stewart, Hercules, of Quhitelaw 134 
Stewart, Sir John 32 

Stipend 144 

Stirling 126 

Stirling, Chapel-Royal at 80 
Stirling, Sir Alexander, of Glorat 167 


S (CONTINUED) 


Stirling, Sir Samuel Home, of Glorat and Ren- 


ton 99 
Stirling-Cookson, Charles Lisle 167 
Stitchel 109, 121 


Stitchel, Robert de 120 

Stodart, Thomas, Esq. 242 

Stoneshiel 268, 285, 287 

Stoneshiel, John Mickle of 241 

Stoneyland 205 

Stranton, Vicar of 120 

Strathclyde 43 

Stream, A classic 9 

Street, Ermyn 12 

Street, Watling 65 

Strauchan, John 161 

Stuart, Dr 95 

Stuart, Stewart, John, Commendator 
139, 165, 213) 237) 253) 264, 267 

Stychyl, Chapel of 119 

Subsidy, Share of 114 

Suffolk, Earl of 248 


IZI, 135) 


Tablet, Marble 99 

Tablet, Mural 48 

Tait, Captain Robert 202 
Taylor, Dr 182 

Taylor, J. E., F.L.S. 285 

Tay, The 110 

Tees, River 2 

Templars, The 26 

Temple, William Ramsay of 53 
Theodric 2 

Thirlestane, Sir John Maitland of 133 
Thistles 285 

Thompson, George 277 
Thomson, Archibald 249 
Thomson, Beatrix 267 
Thrashing, 287 

Threeburnford 271 
Threeburngrange 2)6 263 
Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas 187 
Times, Smuggling 24 

Tod, Alexander 267 

Tod, John, minister of Ladykirk 210 


Sunnyside, Sonnyside 54, 155, 270 

Surrey, Earl of 34, 197 

Sutton, Lady Marie 248 

Suttonraw 60 

Swain, priest of Fishwick 36, 107, 163, 178 

Swallowdean 204 

Swansfield 17, 54, 135, 158, 270 

Swanston, John 89 

Swanston, Margaret 159 

Sweden 158 

Swinewood, Swynewood 
163, 188, 298 : 

Swinewood, Miss Home of 141 

Swinton, Swynton 5, 73, 105, 109, 199 

Swinton, Alan de trio 

Swinton, Archibald 202 

Swinton, John, of Swinton 125 

Swinton, Little 119, 125 

Swyneisfield 189 

Synod 152 

System, A Drainage 279 


TOS; &353) 30st ors 


Todhaugh 110 

Todhoilaw (Fishelsyde) 231 

Tofts, Archibald Douglas of 218, 254 
Tofts, William Douglas of 254 
Tokens, Church 48, tor, 173 
Tonberct 66 

Tower, Cockburnspath 14 

Tower, Langton 155, 179 

Tower, Renton 163 

Trabroun, James Heriot of 187 
Trafalgar Battle of 142 

Transaction, A definite 3 

Travelling 290 

Treasurer 136 

Trotter, Richard, of Morton-hall 223 
Tudor, Margaret 185 

Tullialan 130 

Turnbull, Catherine 235 

Turnbull, Christina 178 

Turnbull, Family of 28 

Turnbull, George G., Esq., W.S. 273 
Turnbull, John of Houndwood 170 


T (CONTINUED) 


Tusks, Boar's 297 
Tweed, River 2, 9, 110, 126, 150, 154, 184 
Tweedmouth, John Neil of 152 


Ucherstoun, Utterstone, Lands of 
Udny, Udnys of 257 

Unthanks 122 

Upsetington 107 

Upsetlington, Lands of 229 


158, 228 


Vaus, Richard de 
Veitch, John 170 
Verneul, Battle of 79, 202 


Vestry 93, 97 


1$7 


Wachtoun, Abraham 26 

Wages, Current 289 

Walden, Lord Howard de 

Walls, Edgar’s 91, 97 

Walsingham 187 

Walveston, Prior Roger de 

Walworth, Prior Robert de 

Warbeck, Perkin 197 

Wardlaw, William de 227 

Wardlawbank 4, 10, 272 

Watson, Adam 264 

Watson, Alexander, A.M. 138, 191 

Wauchton, Sir Patrick Hepburn of 249 

Weatherly, Edgar of 206 

Weather, The 45, 151, 277 

Weavers, Hand-loom 22 

Webster, George 240 

Wedderburn 89, 99, 186, 202 

Wedderburn, Arms of Home of 211 

Wedderburn, Castle of 172 

Wedderbnrn, Family of 63 

Wedderburn, George Home of 196, 259; 266, 
270 

Wedderburn, Homes of 
230, 247, 260 


248 


119 
123 


164, 166, 216, 226, 


Tweedmouth, Lord 34 
Tyne, Scottish 184 
Tyninghame, Tiningham 4, 74 


at 


Urien 2 
Usher, Andrew, Esq. of Northfield 73, 167, 
258 


Usher, Mr Fred 299 


Veterepont, William de 
Vienne, Council of 120 
Viterbo 244 

Vole, The 299 


110 


3 0) 


Wedderburn, Lairds of 203 

Wedderburn, Patrick Home of 261, 272 

Weeds 284 

Weir, Peter 222 

Well, St Andrew's 82 

Wessex, Offa King of 74 

Westerside 49, 216 

Westmoreland, Countess of 79 

Weston, Elfred of 66 

West Reston, Patrick Home of 254 

Whetstone, Ramsey of 250 

Whitadder, The 4, 9, 11, 31, 34, 110, 206 

Whitchester, Lands of 255 

Whitecross 53. 61, 273; 297 

Whitefield, Whytefied, Whitfield 54, 157, 218, 
291 

White, Mr Robert 297 

Whiterig, James Home of 248 

Whiteworth, Prior Richard de 121 

Whitfield, Whitefield, George Home of 
202 

Whitfield, Home of 

Wilfred, Bishop 67 

Wilkie, John, Esq. 263 

Williamson, Rev. Dr Wallace 


Ox 


181, 


217 


100 


W (CONTINUED) 


William, the Lyon 3, 31, 77) 107, 117. 


163, 193, 243, 263 
William III. 55 
Wilson, Christian 266 
Windows, Memorial 48, 99 
Windygowl, John Fowler of 246 
Wobstar, John 131 
Woddrington 187 
Woden 1 


Yard, Michael 150 
Yard, Mungo’s 57 
Yard, Nut go 
Yonge 185 


Wood, Mr James 95 

Wood, Mr Robert 297 
Wood-pigeon, The 298 

Works, Anchor Line Engine 219 
Wormiestances 56 

Wratstun 62 

Wrenn, Prior Thomas 127 
Wynd, Frier 207 


Y 


York 119 
York, Archbishop of 121 
Yorkshire, Ridings of 2 
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